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A WHIM, AND ITS'CONSEQUENCES. 


CHAPTER I. 

A sof.ir^iiv room at miduight; a single wax candle lighted 
on the, talile: the stitT. dull crimson silken curtains of the 
bed clo.?e drawn ; half-a dozen ph^ls and tw« or thret glasses, 
1> it the chamber of a sick man? lie must ^leep soundly if 
it bc\ for there is no noise — not even a breath ; and all with- 
out as still as death. There is awe in the Silence, Tbc 
candle sheds gloom, not light; the damask hanging sucks up- 
the ra^s and gives nothing back — they sink int'^A’ c 
w'ood furniture : one could hear a mouse creep o^' a riie thick 
carpet, hut there is no sound. Is it the chamber of the dekl? 
But where is the watcher? Away’ and what rrfetters it here''* 
b .0 one will come to disturb the isst of y,kat coucli ; no brawW 
ing voices, no creaking doors ivtll make the “dull cold car ot 
ieath*’ vibrate. AVatch ye the living! the dead need no 
wafthing ; the sealed eyys and the senseless ears have deep 
that cannot be broken. 

But is it the watcher who comes back agai?i Jthrough that 
idowly -opening door? No, that is a ^wc give all 

the more sad and solemn tasks of life to ■Cvonu\..-’ A }Oung 
man. too, wdtii the broad, free brow gatliereifeJ»'*o a sad. 
Ueni trown. He conies near the bed ; he draws slowly back* 
the curtain; and, with the faint ray of the single candle, 
streaiiiitg iu, gazes down upon the sight beneath. There it 
lies, the clay: animate, breatliing, thoughtful, full ofieeling^, 
coUirhjierations, passions, pangs, not six-and-thirty hours be- 
•ior€ri?f;hut now so silent, so calm, ‘*^/^>iiftverfully graven it 
sceii.V in its very^ inertness to seize upoii the busy tbouglits 
. of others, and chain them down to its own deadly tranqpuliity 
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It is the col^ee of past the pni|8e,Vhut hot Vet in the 
heclii* of life, TheSa^is gre 3 % not white; thp ^in some- , 
wliat w.rinkl|4.JtoltM ieatnres^re fine, but 

stirn ; atiT there is SVeep furrow of a frown between the 
eyebrows^ which e veil Ihe pacifying hand of J)eat^ has not^ 
been able to obliterate. He-niust have been a .^hrd iiian, 
jnethinks. htjw the ^viiig gazes on the dead! — how 

earnestty, how tenderly! Ilis eyes, too, fill with tears, 
dhevc must have been some kindly act done, some tie ^f 
gratitude or affection betwe^ those two. It is very often 
that those who are stern» but just, win regard more long- 
cndiiring, deeper seated, ’^morc intense, than the blandishing, 
light-minded man of sweefrand hollow coilftesies. 

The_t€ar overtops the ej^elid and falls upon thw dark 
ghoof mg -jacket; and then bending down his head, he presses 
his lips upon the marble brow. A drop of the heart's dew 
will be found there in the morning; for there is no warmth 
in that cold forehead to dry it up. 

The curtains are closed again; the room is once more 
vacant of breath. The image of human life upon the table 
— that dT?treasing taper — gutters down with droppings like 
tho§'e of a petrifying spring. A spark of fire, like some angry 
passion, floats in the melted wax above, nourishing its flariiing 
self by wa,sting that it dwells in. Then comes hack the 
wal«hcr, with bleared and vacant e^es and lips that smell 
of ’ She has still sense enough to stop the prodigal 
consumV ot her only companion of the night ; and sitting 
dovfti she falls asleep in the presence of Death, as if she were 
quite familiar with the grave, and had wandered amongst the 
* ■*-«!?ultitudc9 that lie Ijpneath. 


CIIAPTER 11. 


It was the dViftimn of tlie year, when men who are partial to’ 
^vuch pursuits shoot pheasants and go hunting, I'he leaves 
'iiad fallen from the frees and were blown about in Iftnps by 
th3 chill wind; or, if any hung upon the sapless brandies, 
ihey \vere but as the tatters of a shroud on the dry bones of 
sonje violated tomfr^, " grass in the fields w’as brown, and^ 
beaten down hy wind and storm; the sti^ains were flooded 
with \’'eliow torrents from the hills; the thick fleshy stems of 
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the water weeds waved about in wild confiudon ; and Ae face 
of earth, cold and spiritless as that of a corpse, glared^ up 
the sunless sky, without one promise of the glorioas aesur- 
rcction of the spring. It was night, too — duh, grey night. 

^ The raven’s wing brooded )ver the whole world ; clouds were 
upon the firmament; no moonbeam warmed with sweet pro- j 
pliecy the edge of the vapour; but dim and monotonous^the 
black veil quenched the starry Gyes of heaveK, and the shriU 
wind that whistled through the creaking tree-tops stirred not 
fven tlic edges of that dun p^ll so as to afford one glimpse 
of things beneath. 

^J’here was a dark, clay-like smeU in the air, too — a sihelJ 
of decay; for tlu, vegetable worhj was rotting down into the 
cartj^, and the death of the year's life made itself felt to every 
sense. All was dark, and foul, and chilly as a -*v 

a quick, strong step, firm, well planted, unwavering, 
a man walked along with a stick over his shoulder and a 
bundle on the hook of the stick. 7'here was nothing gay or 
iiglitsome in his gait. It betokened strength, resolution, 
^elf-dcpendcnce. but not cheerfulness. lie wliistled not as 
-ic’ went: the wind whistled enougli for the whole world. 
He neither looked up nor down, but straightforward his 
■way: and though the blast beat upon h’s breast and over 
check — though tlie thin, slceiy rain dashed in his face and 
poked its icy lingers in bis eyes — on he went sturdily. He 
never seemed to feel it. He was either young and hflMy, or 
had bitter things in his heart which armoured against 
the sharp tooth of the weather — perhaps both, fle seamed 
to know his way well, too, for he paused not to consider or 
look round; but oii — on, for many an hour be walked, till at 
length a stream stopped him, liissing'*kloiig under its seti^y 
banks, and in some places overtopping them witli its swollen 
waters. 

There he halted for an instant, but not longer; and then 
willi a laugh, short and not gay, be walked straight on. foj- 
iowing the path. The turbid torrent came : s his knee, rose 
to the hip, reached his elbows. “ Dec,. .said the 
night wanderer, but on he went. Tlie stream wrestled with 
and .shook him, tugged at his feet, strove to ’.ml him round 
in its eddies, splashed up against his chesf, and like a liungry 
serjH'pt seemed to lick the prey it was fierce to swallow n',x 
He let go the stick and the bundle, and swam. It was liia 
only chance to reach the other bank alive; but he uttered n»‘ 

» cry, lie called for no help: perhap*i he knew that it would be 
in vain. He could not conquer withSiIt loss, though hc»ga^'e . 
the torrent buffcll for buffet; but, like a determined band 
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fightiti| against a superior force, he smote still, though turned 
ftom his direct course, and still made progress onward, till, 
catcldfig-the root jjf an old tree, he held firm, regained his 
breath and flis footing, and leaped upon the bank. 

“Who are you, and what dof^^ou want here?” asked a 
^ -voica the moment after, as he .paused by the tree and drew a 
deep breath. 

The wayfarer looked rountl, and saw, by what light there 
was, a man of apparently his o\vn height and strength stand- 
ing by an alder near. “I must first know where I am, ’ If^ 
said in return, “ before I carfiell you what I want.” 

^ Come, come; that will not do,” replied the other: “you 
must have some serious object, to swim across such a night 
as this, and must know well enough whither you ^verc 
conii»^l5^(l what you were coming for. Who are you? I 
sa}'. If yo:i do not tell, I will make 3'ou.” 

“That were difficult,” answered the other; “but I will 
tell 3"ou what I am and wh).' I swam the stream, if that will 
do. 1 am a man not of‘ a nature nor in a mood to be turned 
back. The river lay in my waj', and therefore I swam o\ er 
it: but I have lost my bundle, which is a pity, and I am 
wetl;er than is pleasant.” 

“ As for your bundle,” said the other, “ that will stick upon 
Winslow weir; and as for your being wet, 1 could help }oi! 
to dry clothes if 1 knew who you were.” 

“ JJpt knowing will not prevent you,” rejoined the other. 
“Winslbs^ ;jjeir ! Now I know where I am. 1 was not 
awar^i I had walked so far by seven good miles. Then I must 
be in AVinslow Park.” 


“Not far wrong,” said the other man ; “but 3’ou seem to 
tficTa somewhat strange lad, and wilful withal. As you have 
lost your bundle, however, and got j^oiir clothes wet, you 
had better come with me ; for, after all, 1 dare say you me^in 
no harm, and I may as well help you to a dry jacket.” 

“I mean no harm to anyone,” was the reply; “and I 
think I must somewhere near, for my clothes w ill not 
60 soon as ther would in the bummer sunbhine.” 

^^'Certairily not,” answered the other; “there is more ' 
cSaiice of saramtion than evaporation.” * 

The swimmer oT the stream turned suddenly and looked 
24 him, in some surprise, then fell into a lit of thought: and 
afterwards, without noticing his companion’s fine words, ob- 
served, “I am not getting any drier by standing here, and 
3 ()U anc getting we ttetfor^he rain is coming on more fiercely, 
ifyor have any will tygTVe me shelter and dr3^ clothes, now 
is the time. If not, I must go and seek thAa elsewhere,” 
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Suppose I say you shan’t/' inquired the other, “ what , 
would you do then?” • 

“ Walk away,” was the apswer. s 

“ And if I slopped you?” said the other. / 

‘‘Titch you into the rivAr, and see if you can swim it as 
well as I did,” rejoined the wayfarer. 

“The chances would be against you, xny friend,” rejoined 
his new companion: “we are about the same height and size, 

I ^liink, and not very different in make. Suppose us equal 
in strength. You nave, liow#*\tcr, to-night taken a walk 
long enough to make you lose seven miles of your count ; 
you swam that river in flood, and hafe lost somew'hat of your 
strength at everj mile of the w’ay and every yard of tlie 
water* Your strength and mine, then, being at ti^st equal 
qnajUities, you must inquire whether a can be eqiiSl ’to 
minus r the walk and d the stream ?" 

“ Ves,” answered the other; “ but there is one thing you 
do not take into account.” 

“ What is that V” a>kcd the arithmetician. 

“Despair!” said his new-found friend; “for I tell yon 
fairly, that if you make me try to pitch you into the river, I 
do not care a straw* whether 1 go in w’ith you or not.” 

“That is a diiferent nlfair," replied his companion, drily: 
“despair is an unknown quantity, and i have not time to ar- 
live at it; so come along.” 

The other did not make any answer, but walke.fV o* %ith 
him, following a path which in ordinary times co'iirh’Xfnicated 
with that which he had pursued on the other side of*ihe 
stream by a little w-ooden bridge, wdiich had been apparently 
w:i«!hed away' in the flood. Both the men mused, and pro?^ 
hably there was a good deal of similarity in the questions 
wh.ich they w ere separately trying in their own minds. When 
niaft first meets man, to each is presented a problem which 
In’ is bound to s(dve as speedil}’ as possible. Every man is 
i\ sphinx to his neighbour, and propounds an cjaigmai which 
the other must answer, or w'oe he to him., Tiie riddle i?, 
What is w ithin this casket of fleSli before my eyes ?” aiul 
none can tell how iTuportant may be the solution a in:iy 
be parted soon, whether the impression made by the one 
upon the other be like the ripple of the wind upon the irca, 
or protfimd as the channel which the tvjrrent has worn in* 
tlie rock ; for 

4 

Majij' meet, who noor >ct liavo t^t, ] 

'J'u too soon, but never ^ 

But, on the contrail, under the* most adverse circumstances^ 
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^jrithout a probability, against all likelihood, the companion 
j€(l in the hand of' Chance is often linked with us by fate 
.through lif«^; boftnd by the iron chain of circumstances to 
, the some column in the prison of destin}^ as ourselves, des- 
tined to work at the same day-labour, and accomplish with 
our help the same task. None but the dull, then, ever see 
another liuma*' being for fivf minutes without asking, “What 
is the god of the temple? what are his powers?” 

There was not a word uttered by either as they walked 
along; ,yet each knew that* the other was not an ordinary 
incin. The person whom the wayfarer had found upon tlic 
hank was, how^ever, mucn more curious in his inquiries ; for 
the other, though a quick- and active-minded creature, had 
many, ^{her thoughts in his bosom, stronger, more* con- 
tinuous, than those which the character of his comj)anion 
had suggested, and which the latter might cross and recross 
like the thread from the shuttle, but did not interrupt. 

No\v for the first time on his long way— he had walked 
thirty miles that night — ^lie sometimes looked around him. 
The faint grey of dawn aided his eyes, but tlie dl^iects were 
not cheerful. The scenet}^ indeed was fine. There wx-re 
hill' and dale, river and iami, wwd and -heath; fern, haw- 
thorn, birch, oak, beech, and solemn yew, with the broad, 
sturdy chesnut, and the tall, ghostlike larch. I'here were 
jayfe amongst the trees, just stirring and screaming in Die 
firsf and herds of deer, with the Ibick-nccked bucks 
lifting heads to snuff the morn. Nevertheless, there 
was a ^teiething which spoke neglect: a keeper’s house un- 
tenanted, wdth broken windows; long rasping arms of’ bramble 
' stretching across the paths, some trees cut down and rotting 
where they lay, a Greek temple in ruins, with marble columns, 
which in their own fair clime would have remained pure as 
the bAows of Olympus, but were now green with the dfcrk 
mould of English humidity. Ducks were dabbling among 
their favourite weed, where swans had floated in the clear 
water; and an infinite number of rich exotic evergreens, un- 
trimmed and forgotten, were mingling their low branches 
with the long, rank grass. There was no mistaking it — the 
place had been long neglected, 

^ They passed quite across the park to a spot where the solid 
brick wall had been carried out of the straight line, tc".enclose 
about half-an-acre of ground beyond the exact limits. An 
' open^ifence of ivoodwork separated that half-acre from the 
actual parL The Wiftb ‘•wall was the outer boundary, fonn- 
Dircc sides of a parallelogram. Ti\e space wiDiin was 
iiMy cultivated as a garden ; and there were, besides the 
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long, straight tows of cabbages amongst^ the well-train^.; 
trees, several beds of autumn flowe^rs, stUl in bloo**:^ They'’ 
were as unattractive as ajl late flowers are ; ffut still they v 
were flowers, and it wa^ autumn ; and they gave signs of 
care in the midst of neglect, of vigour amidst decay, of lij% ^ 
in death. 

There was a little wicket-gale in the ccnii^ of the wooden 
fence, w^ith a latch, which the wayfarer's companion raised, 

he led the way down a gravel walk to a house amongst 
.the apple-trees at the other side, resting against the wall of 
the park — a small house of two stcjjies built of brown bxick, 
and covered witji white and yellow lichens. Another mo- 
ment and they were within the door, which was not locked. 
The%oom the}" entered had a brick floor, clean .^vept and 
reddened. Everything was in good order ; and a wood fire, 
which was already lighted, had fallen into that state in which 
g]o\^ing eyes look out from the white ashes, like those of a 
lion from a bush. The walls had two rows of shelves hang- 
ing against them, and a great old dark oak armory or press, 
carved with apostles and wild .beasts : Balaam and his ass 
were there too, and the old prophet and the lion. ^J'he 
shelves supported, the one crockery, tlic other old books 
with greasy backs. Standing in front of the books, on the 
yante \sheJt', were two or three smafr cups,of precious old 
china, and an inkglass. Amongst the crockery were a biil- 
let-nKMild, a powder-horn, and balf-a-dozen ' There 
was a neat white curtain over the window, and every 09c of 
the tiny panes was as clear as a diamond. 

'i'hc wayfarer looked around him with a faint smile, and 
then turned to his host ; and the tw'o gazed ufion each other 
in silence for a minute. If there had been a struggle between 
them on the bank of the stream, it would have been. a very 
il«ftibtful one; for never were two men better matched. As 
tliey stood there, they looked like two well-chosen carriage- 
horses, of ail equal height within a quarter of an inch, both 
livoad in chest, strong in limb, tiiiu iu flank; both tanned 
.with exercise and exposure; both of a hardy, rich brown 
complexion, with hair seeming to curl from very viirour; aiul 
both iu the prime of strength and activity, thoiigli in point 
of years lay the principaf difference between them, Thqi 
mastei»()f the house might perhaps be three or four years 
older than his guest ; but as the latter was at least four or • 
five -and -twenty, age gave the other no ^vantage. 

'J’bc wayfarer w"as dressed in a^dark^^elveteen shooling- 
jacket, leathern g^ters, and strong but well-made shoes; and 
under the coat was a waistcoat, with long rows of little 
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'^ckets fur holding charges. He had what is called a 
foragid]^~:8p on hi^s nea^, and a good deal of whiskers and 
bur. His was straight, his .^yes hazel, his teeth due, 
and his chin rounded and somewhat prominent. The other 
was dressed in a fustian coat with large pockets, thick hob- 
nailed shoes, and leathern gaiters, with a straw hat upon his 
head and cordiSroy breeches* on his thighs. His features 
were good ; and, like his guest, he had a straight nose and a 
rounded chin, with eyebrows exactly like the other’s : bu^ 
the eyes, instead of being hai^ei, were of a dark grey, and his 
and whiskerli' wer“ closely shaved and his hair cut 
short. There were several points of difference between them, 
but more of similarity : the similarity depended upon feature, 
form, and complexion ; the difference more upon adveiitHious 
circumstances. 

“ You are my double,” said the master of the house, af^er 
they had gazed at each other for some time, both feeling that 
there was a strong resemblance ; and as such you have a? 
good a right to wear my clothes as myself. They are not oe 
good as yours; but they are dry, which makes them better 
for the time.” 

He opened the old armory, >vhich was full of guns and 
fishing-rods, and from one of tw'o drawers at the bottom took 
out a very little used suit of country-made clothes. 

“^lerc!” he said, “put those on; and we will afterwards 
go anu'fii^ jf^we can find your bundle at the weir. Here ^ 
com^into tfie hack room, and I will give you a clean shirt 
and stockings. I never let cotton and wool lie together ; 
for tliej" might quarrel, being near akin.” 

The other followed; and after haA'ing fulfilled his promise 
as to the shirt and the stockings, the master of the house left 
him, and retitrned to blow the fire into a blaze. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

I 

Man wonders why it so often haj^ens that, in our early 
manhood, disappAintments bitter w undeserved fall upon us ; 
why Tjfe are crossed in honourable love, thwarted in noble 
ambition, frustrated in generous endeavour, distracted in a 
just course, denied our reasonable expectations. Some reply, 
it is a part of the original curse, and that we must go on 
struggling and grumbling. Others, better and wiser men, 
and far more religious, hnd out that it is to wean us from 
earthly affectionB, which, when the world is in its spring 
loveliness, arc apt to take too great a hold upon us. Both 
may be right; 3*et there may be something of training in it 
too. Wc have things to accomplish in our manhood, a course 
to be run, a contest to fight out; and at that time of youth 
wc are colts which must be bitted and bridled, put at the 
longe, have the rollers between our jaws; and many *» isore 
, mouth and galled withers must be endured before we are fit 
^ fur the hard rider, Fate, to get upon our back and gallop us 
to tlie end of our career. Does not that filly sporting in the 
field think it very hard tliat she may not^o on cantering up 
and down, with her head held high and her nostrils snorting 
fire, or that she may not, undisturbed, crop wild-flowcrs and 
s\weet grass — all very reasonable desires for a filly — but must 
come and be driven round and round a ring, with a long wdiip 
at Jicr hocks and a drunken horse-breaker in the middle, 
restraining her from her joyous freedom by a long cord ? 
Truly, she may well think it a hdrd case ; but she was not 
^nade for her own service — nor was man. 

There is something of the same feeling in the breast of 
that young wayfarer as he sits there by the fire, after having 
chang^ his clothes. That knitted orow and curling lip* 
show that he thinks he has been hardly used by Fortune ; 
and yet there is thoughtful look about nis cj^es, which may - 
> iorikate a searcli for, and a discoveurj^ of^^e ends and objects 
of (lisappointmeut. The power of thought is a w'onderfiil 
thing. See how A steals over him, smoothing th^e wri.ukle 
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out ol' the farovsL relaxing the bitter turn of the li ^ k 

plans, 4r building castle?, re-awakening ^ I 
coven^ fs^h aii®. trust. Something is working 1 ' , S 
for peace. ' 

“ You have made me very comibrtable,” he said, Jei 

while the other lifted a email tin kettle from the firt \jjg fa 
it had been jiiesing and spluttering for a minute o. 

** and I am now resSy to go out and seek my bundle at 
weir. My wet things can dry here till I come back/* 

“ We will have a cup (jLtea first,’* said his entertaiiu^ 
“,the giii will bripg the muk in a minute. Though I 
do without most luxuri£b, I cannot do without tea. It is t 
only thing that goes into the mouth which ibay be considers 
a luxury of the mind. It is wonderful how it clears a^nian 
head and gives him a command over his intellect. If 1 want 
to solve a problem or translate a stiff passage, I must have 
^my cup of tea. The Chinese must be a wise people to grow 
such an herb.” 

The wayfarer smiled. “ You are a strange sort of person/’ 
he said; ^‘and I suppose are of a better rank and station 
than your appearance betokens.” 

4^ I am the son of the blacksmith’s daughter,” replied the 
man, simply; “I can shoe a horse or forge a bar with any 
man in the country. That I learned from my gratulfather 
I can shoot a buck or bring dow^n a snipe nineteen times out (»f 
the’^wenty. That accomplishment I learned from the head- 
keeper. 5“ know as much of gardening and botany as the 
old*^aTdener did, who is now himself a compost, poor man; • 
and 1 know somewhat more of mathematics, and Latin, and 


Greek, than the naaster of the grammar-school who taught 
me ; but yet I am nothing but the son of the blacksmith's 
daughter, and I wish to be nothing more.” 

“But what is your profession or trade?” asked his gua?t, 
with apparent interest. 

“Profession I have none,” answered the man, pouring 
some water into the teapot, “They wished to make a par- 
son of me, 1 believe; but my wishes did not go with thtirs. 

I liked hammering iron, or shooting deer, or planting tree? 
and flowers, a great deal better, I was neither fond cl 
preaching nor of being preached to; and therefore 1 studiod 
•when I liked, wandered where I liked, read, shot, ^lanied, 
worked at the forge, when I liked. I do believe. Irom all . 
that I have seen in the w orld, there has never been a num i 
on earth who did what h^ liked as much as 1 have done — « 
jjlgaB^pt Adam, who had only one thing forbidden him, and did4 
too. I^ow, however, I suppose the Change is to come; ^ 
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IwayB comes sooner or later in every man^s ibte. 



Keep little, yet thw little must be had/* 
by should not you go on as you have hitherto . 
?nquired the other. “ Has anything happened to 
I you of your means ?’* ** 

r es/’ answered his companion; had fifty -two pounds 
|ar allowed me— :iust a pound a week — and this little 
and garden ; with leave tV* shoot rabbits, ducks, and 
i^fowl of all kinds, except pheas 4 nts, one buck iu the' . 
10 keep my hsind in, and the right to roam about the 
Ik at^ll times and seasons without question. 1 made m; 
wii terms, and got them. But he who allowed all this: 
dead, and the people tell me the compact will not be bind 
upon liis heir. Weil, what matters it? I can work ; and 
'iooij as I heard how things were, I determined I w'ould fij 
trv a gardener’s life, as Mr. Tracy, over at Northferry, wan^s 
01! 0. 1 never let myself be cast down by anything; aw 

when you talked about despair an hour ago, I thought wifi 
a i vol you must be!" " 4 c ' 

”1 believe you are right," answered his guest: “vow 
]>hii(<-')phy is far the best; but somehow I think you wifi 
obliged to take the gardener’s place unless you like it.-# 
But tliere is some one knocking in the next toow^ I tlioujd^ 

5 oil were alone in the house. Are you married V” ' ^ 

*• Pooh !" cried tlie other, what should I do with a wifo-St 
Tb.ank God, there is no female thing about the place but iu|S 
setter bitch. That is the girl with the milk, knocking at th^ 
do'M’ in the park wall;" and he walked out into the 
to receive what she had brought. fi 

AVliile he was gone the other sat quite still by the fire, hi, 
L'>\s fixed steadily upon it. lie saw not a hpark. howt:\ 

Ills coiitemplatioihs were deep; and as the other came bnok 
igiiiii with the milk iu hia hand, he murmured, ** If tliu} 
would take him, why not another 

‘ *• AVell, you w'cre saying just now," continued his com- 
panion, carrying on the conversation, •* that you thought i 
should not be obliged to take tlie gardener’s place. I wouliL 
like to hear what you can know about it." ^ 

Tell me your name," said the visiter, and I will let you 
bear.’’ 

► You would not tell me yours when I^sked it," said the 
ithor with a smile. ‘‘ Bat it does not matter. My nam^ is 
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* ' Tliat you have no occasion to take the garde) 
replied his gu^st. “ Sir Harry Winslow is dead, 
buf y^s^^^day Vorning, in order to see what direcj 
giTcn for his funeral, the wil> was opened and re 
the whole family, servants, sevreta^, and all. I was thlet^ ; 
and heard it, and he did you full justice; left you tKe.^^V 
nuity and all you have mentioned, and added a legacy of QVOi' 
hundred pcftmds.” ‘ 

“ And he left you nothing/' said the other, fixing his ey^^ ' 
keenly upon him, “ though j'ou thought you had a rignt. Wt 
expect it?” * ; ‘ 

“He left me depei^ient upon another,” replied the young ’ ' 
man, “which 1 will not^be and he bent down his head and 
thought bitterly. ^ I 

“That was hard! that vras very hard!” said the other; 
be was at times a hard man : it often happens so. Those 
who have in their youth been what is called gay men, turn 
out in their old age as hard as the nether millstone. IVhat- 
ever is in a man’s heart remains there for ever, unless that ' 
heart be changed by the grace of God. Selfishness, which ' 
leads to one kmd of vices in youth, leads to another kind in 
old age. The libertine turns the miser — that is all.’* 

“ But he was not a raiser,” said the otlier, shai’ply ; “ that 
must not be said of him, and should not by you at least, his 
son.” 

Hush !” said the master of the house, sternly; “ I do not 
own him for my father, and I told him so. For the wrong 
did my mother, and because of some letters of his which 
she held and 1 hold, he did what he has done for her son ; 
but do not suppose, young man, that I ever basely truckled 
^to him who injured her. As a child 1 took the education 
that was given me ; but when 1 was older and knew more, I 
steadily refused to acknowledge him for my father, w to 
obey his behests in any way. It is this that has made me 
wliat I am. I would not go to college as his bastard, and 
become a priest at his will. The small atonement that he 
offered I received as atoement, but as giving no right over 
me; ami I added other things, as demands, to that which lie 
vouchsafed, in order to show that it was a contract I entered 
info, not a duty I acknowledged. Perhaps he was not a mi* 
ser, as you say; but yet look at this place, and see what iti 
has become within the lastAen years. He has grudged everyll 
penny spent upon it since hc last lived here himself; and nncV 
less it is that mv^^iothi^’s spirit, either visibly or invisihljj^;^ 
wendcred round the place, and made it hateful to him for th& 
wiong he had dope her, what but the mi.^r-heart could mak^" 
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Itim discharge setTants who Had long dwelt %ere, and deit;^ 
the means of keeping up in decent state ajf>lace tlmt 
him name, and bad descended to him from^any^dicestors? 
What has he done with youjyoiirself, according to your own 
admission ? You stand in the same relation to him that 1 do 
— all the world knows it : your mother was his wile’s maid ; / 
he educated you, made you hia secretary, deployed your 
talents, made you the companion of his amusements, took you . 
out to shoot and hunt, to plays and operas, put you nearly ,1 
on a level with his lawful sons, “and then left you a depen- 
dant, I suppose, upon their bounty. , You-have done well to , 
cast such pitifiil slavery from you, i acknowledge you as a " 
brother, which perhaps they will i\ot ; and the bequest of 
live hwdred pounds he has left to me is yours if you will 
take it.” 

The young man grasped his hand warmly, but said, “ Xo, 
no — that can never be. I have hands and anus strong 
enough to labour for myself, and 1 will do so. I cannot take 
what is j^ours. I have no title to it — 1 have no claim to it.” 

“ I want it not,” replied Lockwwd. “ I need nought but 
what 1 liave. 1 would rather not take aught but what I bar- 
gained for.” 

''At all events, I cannot accept it,” was the young man’s 
aiii'Wer ; “ he who is gone left it not to me, Uut to you,. and I 
will have none of it. jMuch that you have told me I had 
never heard before : I was not aw^e of bis haring h»d a 
«<on by Lady Winslow’s maid, nor that his secretary w'us 
that son.” 

“■^len ever know less of their own history than the w'orld 
knows,” said his companion ; “but the thing is notorious. No 
one ever doubted who you were ; so let us children without 
marriage share what he has left to such, and let the lawful 
ciiifdren take the rest amongst them.” 

“ 1 cannot do that,” said the young man; and leaning his 
head upon his. hand, he added, after a few moments' thought, 

We m\i talk of other things, my good brother, since such 
vou are. 1 must meditate over afi this ; and when 1 have 
done so, I will perhaps ask your help to carry out my future 
plans of life. I can work as well as you, and am willing to 
do .so, though it has fallen upon me who did not expect it, 
instead of upon you who did." 

“ M}' help you shall have as far as it will go,” rejoined 
Lockwood, “ but that is not very far. It is true, people like 
•me well enough here, because I nefer wronged any one of a 
penny, and give thg old women rabbits to make broth wlien 
they arc puling ; and they like me, too, because 1 am one of 

B 
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themselves, ai]yi never pretend to be aught else, though my 
fatL2r^\va9 a man, and I am richer than most of them ; 
but, po2)Vithings! the only maUer 1 have to be proud of is, 
that I am a plebeian. Not thi^. 1 am ashamed of my dear 
mother ; for if a man will take advantage of a woman’s weak- 
ness under solemn pledge to marry her, and then break that 
pledge, let the shame rest on him, not on her.” 

Assuredly !” replied his eompanion with a rea^ warmth, 
which would have fully confirmed in the mind of Lockwood, 
had any confirmation been aecessar}% the supposition of his 
guest’s illegitimate b^h; but die moment after, a deepened 
tint appeared in his cheek, and he said abruptly, ‘‘But let us 
talk of other things, Ldbkwood ! What is the state of the 
people about here ? 1 hope they have not been as much ne- 
glected as the place.” 

“ Why, you should know all about it, Mr. Faber,” said 
Lockwood, “for you used to write all the letters to the 
steward, as he told me. However, they are not altogether 
so badly off as they might be. The farmer has his land at a 
fair rent enough, and so he can afford to give fair wages to 
his labourers. The old man was not hard in that. He took 
but what, was just for that which was his own, and the men 
have prospered under it ; but he did nothing else for the 
neighbourhood. Some of the landlords around are different 
—get as much as they can wring from their tenants, force 
th^m to starve their lalyiurers, and then spend a part of the 
money on parish schools and new churches. I have known 
iriuny ja one who has made every person under him labour 
like a galley slave for mere existence, by reason of his ex- 
actions, cried up as a most liberal gentleman, because he 
whitewashed the cot^kges and built a school-house. The 
whitewash and the school-house together did not cost one* 
tenth of what he took too much for his land; and yel, to 
hear all the gentry dpeak of him, you would have thought 
he was an angel of a landlord. Men are queer things, Mr. 
Faber.” 

“ Do not call me Mr, Faber, Lockwood,” said the other 
with a smile : “ call me simply Chsmdos ; that is better be- 
tween brothers.” 

Ah! that is your Christian name, then?” said his stout 
kinsman: “‘C. Faber,’ I remember the letter I 'Saw was 
signed ; but 1 thought the name had been ‘ Charles.’ Take 
another cup of tea, Chandos: it is wrung from no man’s hard 
earnings, and will do yoU good.” * 

*■ After all,” said Chandos, resuming tjie conversation at a 
previous point, “ the man who does not exact too much is by 
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fkr less culpable, though he may not do all Ae good to hU 
people that he can, than he who with a covetjms ^ 

the last shilling from his property, and spetifis of it . 

in instructing the peasantr)| whitewashing their houses, or 
pampering his own vanity. The one is omy rally of doing 
less than he might, the other of taking more than lie ought/’* 

1 am not very suie,'^ answer^ his companion, musing. 

** 1 have thought over these ntatters good deal,' and I am 
noV fond of splitting hairs about right and wrong. If a man 
does not do what he ought, he d^es what he ought not. ^ Sins 
of omission,* as the parson calls theiD,^e ta my mind sins <if 
commission, as so^ as ever a man knows what he ought to 
do and does not do it. I have a Motion, Chandos, that all 
tliese ikie differences are only ways by which people cheat 
tiicinsclves to avoid self-reproach; and I believe what foolish 
peojdo call the higher classes are taught to do so more^flbaii 
any others by reading the classics; mr a more wicked and 
worthless set of scoundrels tlian those old Greeks and Ro- . 
mans never were. The very best of them contrived to mix 
up ^0 much bad with their best doings, that young lads at 
school learn not to distinguish right from wrong, and to thii^ 
things exceedingly noble that were very base.’* 

But there were some truly good and great men amongst 
them,** replied Chandos, led aw^ay for a mon^ent by his com- 
panion’s conversation : ‘"they might be too stem and severe, 
perhaps, in their adherence to right ; but still excess of >Hr- 
tue is not likely to lead others wrong who make it their 
example.” ^ 

“ I will ^ive you the advantage of the best of them,’* said 
Lockwood, “ and be bound to pick a hole in any their 
coats. We all know about Socrates, a nasty old he-goat, and 
won't talk of him. But take Lycurgus for an example — I 
mein the Spartan. Now, what he did tO' his coimlrymen 
would have been nothing better than swindling, if money had 
been concerned instead of laws. He took an oath from them 
to do certain things till he came back from Delphi, and that 
certainly implied that it was his intention to come back. But 
instead of doing so, he went away from Delphi to Crete, ibr 
the express purpose of cheating the Spartans; had his old 
bones cast into the sea, that the}^ might not play him as good 
a trick as be had played them ; and left his laws to Sparta 
arid his name to immortality. But if 1 were to say to any 
man, “ Lend me five pounds till I come b^kTrom London,* 
"and instead of coming back, w’ere to run away to Paris just 
to avoid my credttjy, what w^ould be said of me? Now^ t>e- 
cause the laws of Lycurgus were good, people think that his 
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iiixpodtion wa£ glorious ; and thus they learn that Jesuitical 
> of the eHd justifying the means.’’ 

dt& you so far,” said Chandos, gravely, “ that 
there was a great deal of false (philosopb}’, if I may use the 
tierm, amongst the ancients; ana I am thoroughly convinced 
that the only true philosophy that ever was propounded to 
man is to be*found in the pible.” 

“ Archimedes was the Neatest man amongst them,” re- 
joined Lockwood, following the course of his own thoughts, 
’a habit of which he was v^ry fond ; “and in the study of his 
life and character no. great harm could be done to any one. 
But atDur schools and colleges, what bet^ween Koman em- 
perors, Greek magistrates, and gods and' goddesses, wc are 
brought all at once in our early youth into the mUst of a 
crowd of rogues, prostitutes, and libertines, only fit for the 
back streets of a ^eat town.” 

Unwittingly, Chandos had been led from many a grave 
memory and painful consideration to topics which had often 
engaged his youthful mind; and he replied with a gay laugh, 
which showed how naturally light and cheerful was the spirit 
when free from the oppressive weight of circumstances, “As 
to the gods and goddesses, I agree with you enti^el3^ There 
was not a lady amongst them who in our times would not 
have figured in the Arches’ Court; and as to the men, Apollo 
was the most gentlemanlike person of the whole, yet he wv)uld 
liOVe been transported for rape or hanged for felony long 
ago.” 

’In such easy conversation they went on for half-an-liour 
more. It is no figure, but a certainty, that imagination has 
a charm — a power unaccountable, and almost magical, ox 
wrapping the mind in a golden mist of its own, which hides 
or softens all the hard features of the scene around. But 
olceii, as mth the fabled spells of the necromancer, the 
slightest thing — a word, a tone, a look — will waft awaj’ the 
pleasant veil, and restore the heart in a moment to the cold 
and black reality. Such was the case with Chandos. Some- 
thing apparently indifferent thre whim back into deep thoughf ; 
and after a long pause he started up, saying — 

, “ This is very strange, to be sitting here beside you, Lock- 
w«cod, within three da3'’8 ! But come, let us seek the bundle 
I have lost The clouds are clearing away; there isii-a gleam 
of sunshine. When will the like fall upon my fate?” 

“Before longj if you are ftiong-hearted,” answered the 
other, rising also. ' “ Oife-h»lf of every man’s fate is his owxt 
making; the other half is made for him. Fortnuc’s store, ii 
like one of tlv>se shops at a country fair where there is a 
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number of articles of different value and of diftrcnt use, each 
at the price of sixpence. Your sixpence yoiy must ^ ; ^ut * 
then you have your choice, if you choose bui wise 

^‘1 am not sure of the chc^e,” said Chandos with a sigh; 
*M)ut 1 will cbo 9 se soon, at w cventB:^’ and he walked to« 
w^ards the door. 

“ Stay a minute !” cried Lockwood; “I will take my gun. 
Wc may find some teal by the* weir, and you will want 
dinner.” 

As they walked along the yoimger of the two remained in 
silent thought. He was not full of tlij energetic inspiratioi} 
of hope, and the fiame of cxpectatioii had w'aned and 
low. Doubtless Ife had dreamed )?right dreams in former 
times; j^oubtless he bad looked at life through youth^s mag' 
uifying- glass; doubtless his anticipations had been exuberant 
of the pleasant things of the future. But there seemed a fiat 
gone out against him — ^that lie was not to enjoy even that 
which had seemed within grasp. He looked over the future 
that he had fancied his own but a few days before, and felt 
that, like the prophet on the top of Fisgah, which is over 
against Jericho,’' though there was a fair land in sight, his 
llet would never tread it. lie fiflt that be had been proud^ 
lliut he was proud; and he resolved to humble himself. But 
there was a bitterness in his humility which produced a way- 
ward pettishness in all the plans which floated like wreaths 
of smoke before his mind. They were many, many, like the 
troops of strange forms which sometimes sweep, as it were 
interminably, before the eyes in dreams. Varying were 
tliey, too — shifting and changing in hue, and form, and posi- 
tion, like tl^ streamers of the nortlieni meteor-lights. Now 
he would go forth into the great and busy world, and cull 
honour and distinction with a fiery energy, with the genius 
he knew himself to possess, with the learning he was con- 
scious he had acquired, with the courage he felt in heart. 
He would seek the camp, the court, the bar, or the pulpit. 
He would make himself independent; he w'ould make him- 
self great. Then again he said, No'; he would cast oft’ all 
tlTe tics w hich had hitherto bound him — the ties of blood, of 
station, of society. He would take his position at the lowest 
grade, at the very bottom of the ladder. He would try a 
state entyely new, a condition different from all he had yet 
tried, ana see what would come of it. He could change if 
he liked. His mind need not rust in humble hfe ; his ahili- 
aies woxdd not get mouldy ; his smaU mcai.C would accumu- 
late. He would even, he thought, from time to time vary 
the scene — place huiible life f^nu a higher condition side by 
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flide upon alternate days, and jud^e between them* As first 
dis.?pp(>intmen]t ia always whimsical, it was upon the last 
schemS^at hi? thoughts most pleasantly rested; and with it 
he busied himself as, erossin^he farther end of the park, 
they approached the river, point they made for was 
lower down than where he swam across, but he paid little 
attention t(v local circumstances; and the first thing that 
roused him was the sudden rising of a plump of teal firom the 
rushes. They whirled round in a dense cloud. Lockwqod's 
gun was up in a moment,, fired, and four birds came down 
^together. Then. Chandos gazed at the nishing water, red 
and foipiing, and he thought it marvellous that he had ever 
crossed it alive. Perhaps it would haVe been better, he 
said bitterly to himself, “if I had remained in its fe^y clasp.” 
He spoke not a word aloud ; but Lockwood answered as if 
he could read his thoughts. 

“ Nonsense!” he said; “there is always something to live 
for in life. And there lies 3 'our bundle, drifted ashore at the 
other corner of the weir. You pick up the teal and get that 
one out of the water, and I will go and fetch the bundle.” 

“How?” said Chandos. But the other made no reply, 
and, quietly mounting thJ top of the weir, began to walk 
alon^ its slippery and narrow path towards the other side of 
the river. Tne younger man watched him for a moment with 
anxiety; but he saw that Lockwood trod the six-inch rail 
li^e a rope-dancer, and he himself turned to gather the dead 
birds. He had got two, and, with his head bent down, was 
reaching over the water to pull out a third, which had fallen 
into the stream, when a light touch on the shoulder made 
him look up. 

“ Why won’t yon speak to one this morning, Mr. Lock- 
wood?” said a middle-aged man in a keeper’s dress. “1 
thought it was your gun, but 1 came down to see notwith- 
standing; for though Sir Harry is dead, that's no reason wh}^ 
the game should be poached.” 

The man looked down on bis face while he spoke, and 
Chandos then became kware bow great was the likeness be- 
tween him and his companion. 

“ My name is not Lockwood,” he said, rising up to his full 
height. The man drew a little back in suranse, saying, 
“ Ay, now 1 see you are not; but you are devilish Jike him. 
What then, my young gentleman, are you doing shooting 
here?” 

“ It was Lockwood who fired,” answered Condos gravely, 
wKh a certain degree of haughtiness in his manner and tone, 
over there seeking a bundle wlRch I let fall into the 
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water. There is his head amongst the wee<U— 4 lon’t vou 
sec?’’ , / 

A friendly shout from the person of whom ne spoJfc^ealled 
the keeper’s eyes in the right|direction; and in a minute or 
two more, Lockwood, crossiiig back again over the weir, 
stood by them with the bundle in his hand. 

Here it is, Mr. Fkber,” he said; and instantly a gleam 
of intelligence passed over the keef^r’s face. 

“^Vell, I thought you were very like,” he said; “no 
offence to the gentleman, 1 hope”«(tpr Chandos had coloured 
a good deal, either at his words or at Loc]{ywood’s): ^^only^ 
he has got whiskers and you haven'^J^ Lockwood. J was* 
going down to yotflr place this morning, to ask yon if yon 
would cqme up and t^e a bit of dinner with me and my old 
woman at the abbey; but as the gentleman is with you^ I 
suppose I must not make so bold as to ask him too.” 

“ I will come with all my heart,” answered Cliandos at 
once ; “ only you must take me in these clothes, for all the 
rest are wet.” 

Lockwood and the keeper smiled; and the former an^ 
swered, “We don’t stand upon such matters in our station, 
sir. Clean hands and a good appetite are all that we need 
at our table. W^ell, (jrarbett, 3 'ou bad l>etter give your dame 
the birds, to make the dinner bigger ; and we will be with 
you at one or before, for I dare say Mr. Faber has never seen 
tlie abbey,” • 

‘ • Yes, I have often,” answered Chandos abstractedly ; “ but 
it was long ago.” » 

'I Veil, 1 never knew that,” replied Lockwood with a 
puzzled look; but, bidding the keeper gocnl-bye and still 
carrying the bundle, he w-alked back wth his companion to- 
wards his house, both keeping silence. 
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. CHAPTER IV. 

" * 

"Herk, you iiAtJ better 3ry the things in the bundle,” said 
^ockv^-ood, “ for the^are as wet as a sponge. Rut that is a 
very illogical figure; foa though a sponge*may be wetted, yet 
a sponge need not always be wet.” 

Ch^os took the bundle and went with it into tfie neigh > 
bouitng rooni, on w^hich the faint sunshine of autumn was 
shining. He opened it, displayed the few articles it con- 
tained — half-a-dozen shirts, a suit of fashionable, well-cut 
clothes, with some combs and brushes, a small inkstand, and 
a roller dressing-case, richly mounted with silver. Thc}'^ 
TTerc all as wet as water could make them; and he proceeded 
to unfold the various articles of apparel, placing them one 
by one over the backs of the plain wooden chairs. His eye 
was resting steadily upon one of the shirts tviicn Lockwood 
came in, with a face grave even to sternness, and an open 
Igjtter in his hand, apparently jnst received, 

“You have deceived me!” were the first words he ut- 
Idpred; and as he did so his eye rested inleutly on bis young 
companion. 

“ How so, Lockwood V” asked Chandos, without the 
slightest emotion. “ If any one tells you in that letter that 
you are not named in the will in the manner I stated, he. not 
J, is deceiving you,” c 

“ Not about that — not about that at all,” answered Lock- 

wood; “that is all true enough; but ” He paused, and 

laid his finger upon a mark in the^wet linen, adding, “ Look 
there!” % 

“ Afy dear Lockwood,” said Chandos, laying his baud 
familiarly ppon his arm, “ I did not deceive you — you de- 
ceived yourself; hilt I did not intend long to leave yoirm 
any mistake. I only wished my own plans to b^first ar- 
ranged; I wished to give myself time to think aim be pre- 
pared to act,, before I spoke of matters that -concerned me 
only.” \ ^ ^ « 

It was hardly fair, sir,” answered Lockwood, not yet sa- 
tisfied. “ You left me at liberty to sty things that might 
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offend you; and though I am an humble mim, f et we rusfHcs 
have what is called politeness of our own kind amongst u»;, 
and we do not like to say what may be offensive exc^ U]jbn 
necessary occasions.” . 

(jould I have, taken offeiroe under such circumstances,” 
replied Chandos^*^ I should have been a fool, deserving to 
tiiffer by his folly. But you must lay aside your anger, niy 
good friend: first, because it is ifficalled for; secondly, be- 
caiigo 1 have enough to grieve me; and, thirdly, because I 
:ini going to ask }'our hearty concurrence and assistance in 
])lans which are now formed to meet very painful cjrcum- 
st.'Uices.” 

“ Painful indeed,” said Lockwood, with much feeling. 

‘‘ AVlmt has that letter told you?” asked his companion. 

“ All, ’ replied the other; ‘‘ everything. I now kpow why 
you acted as you have done. The steward was always n 
good triend of luino and of my poor mother’s, and he has told 
me all that happened. I do not wonder at what you have 
done ; 1 shall not wonder at anything you dkvj do.” 

“All he cannot have told you,” answered Chandos; “for 
no one knows all but myself and one other, who, I am sure, 
for his own sake would not tell it; nor would I. However, 
what is necessary to be said I can tell you as we go up to the 
abbey. I would fain walk over the old place from one end 
to the other, and therefore we will set ou^ as soon as you 
like. You shall hear rny plans and purposes ; you -shall give 
me help if you can and will; and at all events I am quite 
sure you wdll keep my secret.” 

‘^No fear of my not doing that, sir,” answered Lockwolld, 
warmly; “and help you I will as far as I can, if you will 
only tell me how. That is all that is wanted ; for though I 
and mine have not been well treated, you have been treated 
wwrsc, 1 think.” 

“Do not call me ‘air,’” replied his young companion, 
grasping his hand warmly: “call me Chandos; and say not 
a w ord against tho.se who are gone, if you love me. There 
is something so sacred in death, ihat, though it may be a 
* weakness not to scan the actions of the dead as we would do > 
those of the living, yet it is a weakness I could not part with. 

' There is something beyond and above reason in man’s nature 
— sonjptbing that distinguishes him more from the brute, 
while it raises him far higher. It is that feeling which 
the Word of Cod is called chanty (very distinct from that to 
which we men give the name); and if ate forbidden to^ 
censure our living enemies, how much more our dead friends! 
Ill this matter were has been some mistake. .The %'ill is * 
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ten years ago, Tirhen all the circmnstances ^ere very 
J’fTercnt, vrhen no unfortunate dissensions had arisen, when 
1 ^as iqyself tf mere stripling. But let that pass; and now 
let us goT As I walk along I|^ll tell you my plans. Do 
not attempt to dissuade or advise me; ror my resolution is 
taken, and all 1 require is help.” 

“I wish to heaven you would have something more!” 
rejoined Loekwood earnestly. 

“ What IS that?” inquired Ghandos. 

“ Why, the five hundred pounds,” answered the otner. 

I cat\ make no use of i?; indeed, I have no need of it. I 
am like a tree tHkt Ias grown into a certain shape and can 
take no other. I have enough for all my*wants and wishes. 
That is what few men can say, 1 know, but 1 can firom my 
heart; and when 1 get the money 1 shall not know^ wnat to 
do with it. I shall only be put out of my way, and perhaps 
be tempted to play the fool.” 

“Jfo, no,” answered his ^est; “I neither can nor will 
take that which was justly destined for you. Besides, I do 
not need it : I am not so destitute as you suppose. Some- 
thing — a pittance, indeed, but still something — was secured 
to me long ago, and that no one can take nova me. But, 
come: as we proceed along we will talk moie.” 

And they did talk as they walked along, earne 6 tl 3 ^ eagerly, 
and took more than one turn out of the way because their 
conversation was not ended. At length, bow'cver, they 
directed their course in a etriugbt line across the park, and 
in j. few minutes 'Winslow Abbey stood before them. Many 
ofmy readers who know the part of the country in whuh I 
live must have seen it — some few, perhaps, wandered all over 
it; but for those who have not, 1 must describe it as it ap- 
peared before the eyes of Lockwood and his companion. 

Winslow Abbey was one of the few buildings of llichsTd 
the Third's reign. It was not of the most florid style of c^ cn 
that time, and much less so than that of Richard's successor; 
but still there were wonderful lightness and nacc in the 
architecture. Some parts of the building, indeed, were older 
and heavier than the rest, but rich and beautiful notwith-* 
Standing. These were principally to be found in the abbey 
church, which was quite in rums, mantled with green ivy and 
^fringed with many a self-sown ash. Growing in th| midst 
'of the nave, and rising far above, where the roof had once 
been, was a g^p of dark pines, waving their tops in the 
wind like lb:: plthffies upon a hearse. Who had planted < 
them no one knew; but the record might well have passed 
nby, for their size bespoke the passing of century at Ica'it. 
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There Kuin had fully dome his work, apparcntl;^ without r4&e 
eflort from man's hand to stay his relentless march ; but sueh 
was not the case with the rest of the buildinf^. Old aUd 
somewhat decayed it certainly was; but traces were^^iMdent, 
over every part, of efforts mdde not many years before to 
prevent the progf^ess of dilapidation. In tne fine delicate 
mullions, in the groups of engaged colimins, in the corbels 
and buttresses, in the mouldings sof the arches, were seen 
portions of stone which the hand of lime had not yet black- 
cncu; and here and tliere, in the ornamental part, might 
be traced the labours of a ruder &nfl less nkilful chisel than 
that which had sculptured the original ^roseif, and mohsiers,, 
and chonibim's heads scattered ovej the whole. The ivy, 
too, which it seemed had at one time grown so luxuriantly as 
to be (le^imental, had been carefully removed in many places, 
and trimmed and reduced to more decorative proportions in 
otlicrs. Where the thin filaments of the plant had sucked 
out the mortar, as with the worldly wisdom which destroys 
wliat It rests on to support itself, fresh cement had been 
applied ; and though some years had evidently passed since 
these repairs had l^en made, the edifice was still sound and 
weather -tight. 

J’rojecting in the centre was a large pile, which had pro- 
babU been the abbot's lodging, richly decorated with mitre, 
andkc}, and insignia of clerical authority, for the abbot of 
Win*^low had been a great man in his day, and had sat in 
railrimont amongst the peers of the realm. t)n either sWe 
were large irregular wings, with here and there a mass 
thrown forward nearly on the line of the great roi’jm dn 
and more mcldy ornamented than the paits between; hut all, 
ns I have said, beautifully irregular, for one of the great 
excellencies of that s^de of building is the liamionious 
/aiiety of the forms. From either angle of the fac^ode ran 
back long rows of lower buildings, surrounding a court with 
cloisters external and internal; and on lioth sides the deep 
beech woods came boldl}^ forward, offering in their hrovin 
and yellow tints a fine contrast to Jblie cold grey stone and 
the green ivy. All thgt appeared on the mere outside of the 
building was of centuries long gone by, or at least so to he. 
Even the terrace in front, raised by a step or two above the 
surrounding park, though probabw abbots and monks bad 
passed away ere it was levelled, had been made to harmonize " 
with the abbey by a screen of light stone-w^ork in the same 
I style. But through the small-paned win^d^.Vf the build- 
ing the notions of modern times peeped out in efforts for that 
comfort which we io much prize. Shut! ers of dark oak % ere 
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siTon closed ^long the fr<^tt except in one room, where three 
windows were open, and rich damask curtains of deep crim- 
Sun flapped in the November wind. 

Ch&uos halted on the terrace and gazed around. How 
many sensations crowd on lis when we first see again in 
manhood the places we have known and loved in youth! 
But whatever were those in the young man^a bosom, they 
vented themselves in but one expression. ^^Full it down!'^ 
he exclaimed, in a tone at once melancholy and iiidignant. 
“ Pull it down r* ^ 

Tlfho, in the name fif Tolly and wickedness, would ever 
cthink of such a thing?” cried Lockwood. 

'^It has been spol^en about, neveHbcless,” answered 
Chandos; and be who had the bad taste to propose it has 
now the full power to do it. But let us go in : the house 
seems well enough, but the park is in a sadly neglected 
state.” 

‘.‘How can it be otherwise?” was Lockwood’s answer, as 
he led the way across the terrace towards one of the doors 
near the eastern angle of the building. “ There are but one 
keeper and one labourer left. They do all they can, poor 
people ; bnt it would take twenty hands to keep this place in 
order. The house, how’ever, is better, as you say ; and the 
reason of that is, that when Sir Harry was here last, Just 
about five years ago, though he only sta5’ed one day, he saw 
with his own e3^cs that everything was going to ruin. He 
therefore ordered the abbey to be put in proper repair ; but 
of the park he took no notice, and it has gone to wreck and 
fuin ever since.” 

As he spoke, he pushed back a small door plated with iron 
and studded with large nails, hardly wide enough for tw'o 
persons to pass at a time, and pointed at the top, to fit the 
tow arch of the stone-work. A narrow passage, guiltlesc of 
paint or whitewash, led to w’hat had been the abbot’s kitchen 
in times long gone. It now formed the sitting-room of the 
good keeper and his wile, w^ho had been put in to take care 
of the house. In honou]p, however, of an expected guest, the 
cloth, wdiich was already laid, although it w^anted nearly an 
hour of one, w*as spread in the housekeeper’s room adjoining. 

The good dame, who with a girl some fifteen or sixteen 
yeats ol age, her niece, was busied in hospitable carjs — ^viz. 
* in the spitting of the already plucked teal— made a curtsey 
to Chandos on J^ing caught in the fact, and had nearly run 
the poor biriTin hands through the bodj^ in a sense and 
direction totally different from that which she intended. 
Bht^Cliandofl soon relieved her from little temporary 
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cmbarrasBmcnt by saying, that he would walk through the 
house with Lockwood till dinner was read3^* • 

A flight of steps led them up to paved galleries aa^i halls, 
many in number, confused iu airangement, and not altogatter 
convenient, except for the purposes for which they were 
originally destined. Chandos seemed to need no guide, how** 
ever, to the labyrinth ; and it must J?e observed, that the only 
use of Lockwood as his companion seemed to be to exchange 
n.n occasional sentence with him, and to open the window* 
shulicrs of the diflerent rooms ^o' admit the free air and 
light. * ^ 

‘‘ Let us go this pray, Lockwood,” said his younger com* 
panion: “I wish to see the library first; and the best way 
will be through the glazed cloister, round the inner court.” 

“How well you remember it!” said Lockwood. “But I 
fear you will find the library in bad order, for the people left 
in the place do not know much about books.” 

Nevertheless, Chandos hurried on, and entered a long, 
broad, stone- paved passage, which had been ingeniously 
fitted up, so as to defend those who passed along from the 
wind and weather. This gallery or cloister ran along three 
of the internal sides of the building, only interrupted at one 
point ])y a large hall-door, through which carriages could pass 
from the terrace to the inner court; and tlirewimg it quickly, 
CliJiudos and liis companion reached a door *at Uie opposite 
antrle, which, however, was not to be opened easily, Loclt- 
wood had not got the key; but, pusliing back a lesser door to 
the left, whiclj was unlocked, they found their way tbrougltf^ 
a Mnall, elegantly fitted-up study to anotlier door of the 
iibrar}', which did not prove so stubborn. In this little study 
or reading-room were six old oak chairs, curiously carveu 
and covered with rich crimson velvet; a sofa evidently mo- 
de rif, but worked by a skilful and doubtless expensive up- 
holsterer, so as to harmonize with the other furniture; a 
writing-table of old oak, with bronze inkstands, lamps, pen- 
holders, and some little ornaments of the same metal ; and 
tvvo small bookcases with glazed doSrs, which covered and 
discovered the backs of a number of splendidly-bound books. 

“ This is all mine, Lockwood,” said Chandos, gazing round 
with some pleasure, “ It is left to me so distinctly that there 
can be m cavil about it, or there would be a cavil, depend 
upon it. The words arc — ‘ The library, with all the furni- 
ture, books, pictures, busts, and other artiejk? c-fevery kind 
%-hat.soever in the room so called ; and also ever^hing con- 
tained in the small writing-room adjoining, at the time of fhe 
testator’s death.’ ” 
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“ 111 make an inventory of them,” said Loefcwood xvith a 
ebeerful air. “The library, tool Why, that’s a fortune in 

Mis younger companion mused for seTeral moments, ^v^th 
bis hand on ^3C library door. “That is true,” he said; “ 1 
never thought of that. And yet it were a painful fortune, 
too, to turn to any accouiit; for it would go hard with me ere 
I sold the old books, over which I have pored so often. How- 
ever, Lockwood, take you an inventory, as you say ; tfnd in 
the mean time 1 will coxisider how 1 am to dispose of all 
these' things. «I sh^ll never have a house big enough to put 
those bookcases in.” 

“You can’t tell,” answered Lockwood. “What you are 
going to try first you will soon get tired of, and then you 
will take some other course, and may raise yourself to be a , 

f reat man yet. You have had a good education, been to 
ton, and college, and all that; aud so yon can do anything 
you please.” 

Cbandos shook his head sadly, and replied, “The road to 
high fortune, mj'' good friend, is not so easily travelled now 
as once it was. So many are driving along it that there is no 
room for one to pass the other.” 

“There’s another reason besides that,” answered Lock- 
wood, “ why we see so few mount high now-a-days. It^s all 
like bread and butter at a school: there’s but a certain por- 
tion of butter for the whole ; and if the number of mouths i)e 
increased, it must be spread thinner. However, as 1 have 
you can do what you like; for you are young, deter 
mined enough for anything, and have a good education : so 
you may be a great man if you like.” 

“ You have had a good education too, Lockwood,” replied 
the other. 

“Ay, but not as good as yours,” said his companion. 

“ Mine has been picked up anyhow, and a man never i]iakc%< 
much of that. Besides, you nave always been accustomed 
to keep company with gentlefolks, and I am a boor. Ediica- 
tion means something else than cramming a man’s head uHh 
Greek and Latin, or mathematics either; and, moreover, 1 
don't want to be a great man if I could. To me it would be 
f as disagreeable as you will find being a little one.” 

I “ Well, well, we have settled that question,” s£id Chan' 

‘ dos; “ and for the future God will provide.” 

_ He thenn%iii^d up to one of the large bookcases, carved 
like the screen of an old church, took down a volume so 
, cdT^ered with dust that the top looked ^ if it were bearing a 
crop of wool, opened it, and read a few lines mechanicaliy. 
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«■ I ^ 

Lockwood stood near, with his arms folded on hig broad 
chest, gazing at him with a thoughtful look ; then, tapping 
him lightly on the arm, he said, “ You have forgotten one 
thing : you will have to receive all these fine things some day 
soon ; now will tb$t square with all your fine plans?’’ 

Chandos took a moment or two to reply, for it would Seem 
he had not indeed considered the sqbject. 1 will tell you, 
Lockwood,” he said: “I will give you an order to receive 
them an my name. 1 shall be near at hand to do anything 
more that may be necessary.” ^ » 

What am I to do with them?” askeil Lookwood, fi1ght» 
cned at the idea of ^uch folio volumes and awful bookcases. 

But 1 will tell you what 1 can do,’*' he added, a moment 
afterwardii^ “ There's the young parson over at Nortbferry : 
he’s a good young man and kind, lhave always heard, though 
1 don't know him, and has a large house not yet half fur- 
nisliccl. lie’ll give them place, I’m sure. We can talk of 
that aOervvards. But it must be the good folks’ dinner hour 
by this time, and keepers have huge appetites.” 

Well, let us go back,” said Chandos with a sigh. “ We 
can walk through the rooms: it will not take us longer.” 

The base and the perpendicular arc always in their sum 
more than the hypotheriuse,” replied Lockwood, drily. ‘‘ But 
doubtless they are not so ravenous as to grudge a few minutes 
to look at places you have not seen lor so long, and may 
never see again. ’Od’s life ! pull the place down I Th€ 5 > 
must be mad!” 

Chandos made no answ^er, but walked on, passing froni-* 
ro^ ui to room along the wide front of the building. lie gazed 
around him 'as he went with a slow pace, but only twice he 
stopped. Once it was to look at a picture — that of a lady in 
a riding habit. It was an early portrait by i>ir Thomas Law- 
renc?, with great breadth and power, and some careless 
drawing and want of finish in subsidiary parts ; but the face 
was full of life. The liquid eyes, with the clear light stream- 
ing through the cornea and illuminating the iris, seemed 
gaging into your heart. The lips sedWied to speak to you ; 
but there was a sadness in the fancied tones wdiich poured 
melancholy into the gazer. 

“Ay, she had an unhapp5^1ife of it, poor thing!” said 
Lockwooi, at once interpreting the ejipressioii in the portrait 
and the feelings in his companion’s heart. “ 1 of course had 
^ ^reason to love her, but yet I grieved l&irL^frommy 

Chandos turned abruptly round, laid his left hand up<sn 
Lockwood’s shoulder, and seemed to reply almost bitterly; 
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but then hi stopped suddenly, looked him full in the face, 
^th the linger of his right hand extended to his companion's 
breast, and with a sad shake of the head moTed away< The 
next time he stopped it was before a small work-table, which 
he gazed at for a minute or two, and then said, If there be 
a B^e, Lockwood, as 1 dare say there will be, 1 should like 
to have that, (urchas^ it for me; it cannot sell for very 
much.” 

lie then quickened his pace and proceeded without a pause 
to the abbot’s kitchen.*' There was apparent, however, as he 
went along, a^quiv^ring of the lip at times, and an occasional 
wide expansion of the nostril, which made Lockwood think 
that strong emotions were busy within him. Whatever they 
were, he threw olf his gloom when he joined the gpod keeper 
and his wife at their meal; and though not gay, he chatted^ 
with the rest and sometimes laughed, ate their good cheer 
with a hearty appetite, and drank more than one glass of old 
.ale. The dinner was over, and they were sitting, about two 
o’clock, with that pause for indigestion, the necessity for 
which all animals feel, when a grating sound, as of carriage- 
wheels, ivas heard ; and going to the window-, the three men 
saw a post-chaise, dragged on slowly by two sorry jades 
through the loose stuiT o the long-nbglected road. 

My goody! who can tliat be?” cried the keeper’s wife, 
looking over her husband’s shoulder. 

« “ It is Roberts, the steward,” said Chandos, with a grave 
face. “Do not let him be brought in here, Lockwood. I 
^vwill see him afterwards, but it must be alone.” 

Lockwood nodded his head significantly, and went out with 
the keeper, who hurried to the principal entrance of AViiis- 
low Abbey, towards which the chaise directed its course. 

“ Don’t say anything at present of the young gentleman 
slicing here,” whispered Lockwood to the keeper, as tlie lat- 
ter unbolted the great doors. An acquiescent nod was the 
reply, and the next moment Mr. Roberts a]iproached tlie 
entrance. 

I must pause, both 'upon the character and appearanep of 
that person, for he was not an ordinary one. Mr. Richard 
Roberts was diminutive in person, though exceedingly well 
‘formed; most of his features were plain, and he was a good 
deal marked with small- pox; but his eyesewere fine, 

large, and expressive, and his brow was both broad and high. 
He had bejF«i^<^ucated as an attorney by his father, who was 
an attorh-ey alsd; but the father and the son were dificrenc. 
The former was a keen, shrewd, money-making man, who 
had no scruples within the law. He bad married the daugh- 
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ter of a country banker, and treated her very iiarebly fipm 
the hour the bank broke: he had been very civil be^r^. 
She bore ail patiently rfor she had a very high sense of duty, ^ 
which she transmitted^ her son ; but she died early, for she 
was too gentle anjd affectionate to endure uukindness long. 
The young man submitted to his father's pleasure, thouj^ 
the desk and the red tape were an abomination to him ; and 
he went on studying deeply till he was out of his clerkship, 
when he entered into partnership with bis lather. 

The father, who was a thick-i.ccked man, ate too much 
and drank too much at a hot corporation dipuer; and a thin 
alderman — for there are such things — remarked that Eoherte 
had eaten and drunken enough that night to serve him his 
whole lifv. So it did, too; for just as he was peeling his 
, third orange after dinner, and somebody was gettidg up to 
make a speech which nobody was likely to attend to, Mr. 
Koberts leaned amicably upon his next neighbour's breast; 
and that gentleman at first imagined, notwithstanding the 
improbability of the thing, that Roberts was drunk. When 
he w'as set up in his chair again, he moved not except to fhll 
slowly to the other side ; and then it began to strike people 
that a man might be dead instead of drunk, even at a corpo- 
ration dinner. So it proved; and the firm w'as changed 
from ‘‘Roberts and Son” to “Richard Roberts.” To the 
surprise of everybody, however, the whole biisinesB of Mr. 
Roberts's office was wound up within three months, and the 
office closed. Every one knew that the old man had been 
ol a money -making turn; but still they argued tliat he couH* 
not have left enough for young Roberts to turn gentleman 
upon. Tills was true; and shortly after he accepted the 
situation of steward and law-agent to Sir Harry Winslow, 
rejecting all fees, and doing the whole business for a mode- 
rate fixed salary, which, w'lth what his father bad lefl him, 
was sufficient for his ambition. I'hus he had gone on for 
fbve-and- twenty years. The tenants were ahvays well pleased 
viith him; for* he forced no man to take a lease when an 
agreement for one would do os well, but never refused a lease 
wheu it was required. Sir Harry was not always well 
pleased; for there was a rigidity about Mr. Roberts and . 
about his notions which did not quite suit him; but Mr. 
Roberts, *like an indispensible minister, was always ready to 
resign. He was now a man of more than fifty years of age, 
^th very white hair, very black eyebrow, ^gd a pwe, 
ihoughtful complexion; and as he walked up from^^the cnaise 
to the house, his stf p, though not exactly feeble, had ndne 
the buoyancy of youth and strong health about it. 

C ■ 
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^ Good ini>rmiig, Garbett Good morning, Mr, Lockvood. 
■JTou have got my letter, I hope T' 

Not till thia morning, Mr. Eoberta,’* answered Lock- 
wood ; although I should have bad if last night, if the post- 
man would but take the diagonal line instead of two sides of 
a parallelogram.” 

Koberts smiled gravely and entered the house, saying, 
“Mankind will choose devious ways, Lockwood; but at all 
events I hope you were satisfied with the information Lctm- 
veyed. I thought it bert tio put your mind at ease at once.” 

“Oh,Jt wa^i^iever uneasy,*’ answered Lockwood. “I 
' have alwo 3 's iny hahds and my head, Mr. lloberts, and I 
know how to make ust* of them. But X suppose you have 
come to seal up the things here.” ^ 

“ Nof exacth*,” answered Roberts: “ only a little busis>:ss 
connected with my situation, which I trust to get over liy to- 
morrow morning.” 

“ Will your honour like any dinner?” asked (Jarbett. Mie 
keeper. “My old woman can get it ready for you :n a 
mimite.” 

“ Not' just 3 *et,” answered Roberts: “ about four o’clock, 
perhaps; but I must get through some business first. Show 
me the way to the late Sir Hanky’s business -room, Garbett. 
It is so long since 1 have been here that 1 almost forget it. ’ 

The keeper did as he was desired; and Mr. Roberts, re- 
questing pen and ink, and apparently wishing to be alone, 
Lockwood and Garbett left him, and the former rejoined 
»»/3handa8 in the housekeeper’s room. After time had been 
given for the gamekeeper to supply the steward with writing 
materialH, and the voice of the former was heard in the ad- 
joining kitchen, Chandos walked away straight to the room 
where Roberts was shut up, and remained there for nearly 
an hour. At the end of that time the door opened; and 
Chandos shook the steward by the hand, saying, I shall see 
you on Saturday, Roberts, for the last time, perhaps, for 
months or years"; but I trust entirel\^ to you to take care 
that whatever rights I have are duly protected.” 

“ That I will do, you may depend upon, sir,” replied tlie 

steward; “and perhaps But no matter: things must 

take their course according to law ; for we have no power, 
nnfortunatel 3 % over men’s hearts.” <9 

Chandos turned away, and the, steward remained gazing 
after him till lost in the turning of the inner cloister* 
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CHAPTER V.. 

• • 

We have histories of almost everything thai th» wlili con- 
tains or ever has contained : of kings and bloody battles* 
(alino'^t instparable from kings); of*republics and domestic 
anarchy ^[inseparabic from repiiblics): of law?, rents, prices 
(Tookc has despatched prices); of churches, sects, religions ; 
of sc»ciety — that grand, strange, unaccountable compound of 
evil and good, where men's vices and virtues, ever at war, 
are made mutuolly to counteract each other, and bring about 
an equilibrium balanced on a hair ; always vibrating, some- 
times terribly deranged, but ever retiiming to its poise. But, 
thank heaven! we have not absolutely histories of everything; 
and, amongst others, w^e have not a history of opinion. The 
world, however, is a strange place ; the men and women in 
it strange creatures; and the man who would sit dawn to 
write a ti ae history of opinions, showing liow baseless are 
those most fondly clung to, how absurd are those most reve- 
rently followed, how wicked are some of tbose esteemed most 
holy, would, iu any country and in any age, be pursued 
persecuted till he was as dead as the carrion on which feeds 
the crow nay, long after his miserable bones are as white 
as an egg-shell. I am even afraid of the very assertion ; for 
the^ world is too vain and too cowardly to hear that any of 
its opinions are wrong, and we must swim with the stream if 
we would swim at all. There is one thing, indeed, to he 
said, w'hich justifies the world, although it is not the ground 
on which the world acts : that he who would upset the opi- 
established, were he ten tinies wiser than Solon or • 
Solomon, would produce a tliousand evils where he removed 
one. It is an old coat that will not bear mending ; and the 
wearer is perhaps right to fly at every one who would peck 
it. Meteover, there is, prirud jacie^ very little cause to sup- 
pose that he who w'ould overthrow the notions which have been 
entertained, with sliglU modifications, by th^-^rsands of human 
'beinp^ through thousands of years, is a bit wise, en- 
lightened, true, or virtuous, than the rest; and 1 wWX fifo-jy 
confess, that I have never yet seen one of tliese moral knigbu- 
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errant who did not replace error by error, folly by folly, 
contradiction by contradiction, the absurdities of others by 
absurdities of his o\m. Nay, more: amongst all who have 
started up to work a radical change in the opinions of man- 
kind, 1 have never heard but of one, the uiiiveraal adoption 
of whose views in their entirety would have made the whole 
race wiser, better, and happier. . He was God as well as man. 
Men crucified him ; and, lest the imperishable truth should 
condemn them, set to w'ork to corrupt his words and pevvert 
his doctrines, within a century after he had passed from 
eartli/ monks, priests, saints, fathers, all added or 

took away ; aud they closed the book and sealed it with a 
brazen clasp. ' « C'' 

Still there are some good men withal, but not ’"ise, who, 
bold, and somewhat vain, set at nought the danger of com- r 
batting the world’s opinion, judge for themselves, often not 
^uite sanely, and have a pride in difiering from others. Such 
is the case in a great degree with that old gentleman sitting 
at the breakfast-table, on the right-hand side, w'ith the light 
streaming through the still green leaves of plants in a fine 
Gonserlmtory, pouring on his broad bald head and grey hair. 

1 do not mean the man so like him, but somewhat younger, 
who is reading a newspaper at the end of the tabic while he 
takes his cofieo, colder than it might have been if he had 
contented himself with doing one thiiig at one time. They 
iifpe brothers, but very different in habits, thoughts, and views. 
The organ of reverence, if there he such an organ, is very 
s-5arge in the one, nearly wanting in the other •, and yet there 
are some tilings that the elder brother does reverence, too — 
virtue, honour, gentleness, purity. Now, he wmuld not shock 
the ears of those tw^o beautiful girls, his brother’s daughters, 
with many of the notions which he himself entertains. lie 
xeverenceH conscientious conviction even where he differs, 
and would not take away a hope or nndermine a principle for 
the world. 

The elder girl asked him if he would take any more coffee. 

“ No, my Lily,” he answered (for he was poetical in speech 
and mind), ‘‘not even from your hands, love;” and rising 
for a moment from the table, with his hands behind his broa(l 
burly back, he moved to the window aud looked into the 
conservatory. ' 

“What makes you so grave, dear uncle?” asked the other 
girl, follow^gb;' will know, for I am in all your secrets.” 

“All, my Eosc?” he said, smiling at her, and taking one 
of fue rich ^urls of her liair in his hand. “ What heart ever 
lays bare all its secrets? One you do not know.” 
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“Indeed!” she cried, sportively. “Then confess it this 
instant I You have no right to have any from me.” • 

“Listen, then,” he answered, pulling her to him with a 
look of fatherly ajflection, and whispering, “I am in love with 
Rose Tracy. l)oVt tell lily, for 1 am m love with her too; 
and unfortunately we are not in Turkey, where polygamy 
gives vast scope to the tender passiton.” 

“ \Vhat is he saying about me?” asked Emily Tracy, the 
elder of the nieces, who caught tl^e abbreviated sound of her 
own name. “Do not believe a word he sajs, Rose he is 
the most perfidious of men.” * ■ ^ 

“ I know he is,” Replied her sister > “ he is just now sigh- 
ing over the prohibition of polvgamy, and wishing himself in 
Turkey.”^ 

* “ Not if you were not with me, Rose,” said her uncle, with 

a hearty lauglj that shook the room. “Why should I not 
have a whole garden of roses — with some lilies — with some 
lilies too? Ha! ha! ha!” 

“It is always the way with men who never marry at all,” 
said Emily : “they all long for polygamy. Why do you not 
try what a single marriage is like, my dear uncle, before you 
think of multiplying it ?” 

“Because two panniers arc more easily borne than one, my 
Lihs” answered her uncle, laughing again. • 

The two girls united to scold him ; and he replied with 
compliments, sometimes hyperbolical, sometimes bitter, anl 
with much laughter, till his brother was roused from his ^ 
deep studies, laid down the newspaper, drank his coflee, and 
joined them at the window. 

“ Well, Walter,” he said, “I see those amusing French- 
men have given a verdict of guilty, with extenuating circum- 
stailCes, against another woman who has poisoned her husband 
with arsenic. The evidence shows he was kind, tender, 
aflcctionatc ; forgave her a great many offences, and treated 
her with anything but harshness, though she ccrtainlj^ was 
not the best of wives. She poisoned him slowly, quietly, 
dMibcratel}', that she might marry a paramour who 
. already corrupted her! Yet they find ^extenuating circum- 
stances I’ ” 

“ To Je sure,” answered General Tracy. “ Do you not 
see them, Arthur? You say he forgave her a great number 
of offences, and consequently did not do his/luty to himself 
g)r to her. But the tnith is, these Frenchmen tlV^k murder 
better tlian execution ; and after massacreing thousan^g of 
honest men some flirty or fifty years ago, will not now put 
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, oiie guilt j man to death , though his crime is proved by ir- 
Wistible evidence.” 

^ It is all replied Mr. Arthur Tracy. “ The word is, 

perhaps, a little vulgar, but yet I repeat it: ^It is all slop.’ 
X will write an essay upon slop, some day; for we have just 
as much of it in England as they have in France ; only we 
shelter murder under a mnomania^ and the French under 
extenuating drcumtanccs. It is wonderful how slop is be- 
ginning to pervade all classes of society. It already affects 
even romance -writers and novelist's. The people used to re- 

^joice ill 'blood 'and ©urder, so that an old circulating library 
was like a bear’s den — ^nothhig but gore and bones ; but now 
one is sickened in every page with maudlin sentimentality, 
only fit for the second piece of a minor theatre. ^Love-sick 
dustmen, wro.nged and sentimental green -grocers, poetic and « 
Inimired costermongers, with a whole host of blind, lame, and 
demrmed peasantry and paupers, transformed into angels and 
cherubs by the assistance of a few claptrap phrases, which 
have been already hackneyed for half a century oq the stage. 
Slop, slop, Walter ; it is ail slop; and at the bottom of every 
kind of slop is charlatanism.” 

“ Humbug, you mean,” said his elder brother. “ Why do 
you use a French word when you can get an English one, 
Arthur?” 


“ If 4be men really wish to defend the cause of the poor,” 
continued Mr. Tpacy, taking no notice of his brother’s re- 
proach, “ why don’t ^ey paint them and their griefs as they 
^xealiy are? Did you ever see, Walter, in all your expe- 
rience, such lackadaisical, poetical, white-aproned damsels 
atnon^t the lower classes as we find in books now-a-daya ?’' 

Ob, yes,” said General Tracy; ‘‘Pll find you as many 
as you like, on the condition that they be educated at a lacIic^‘ 
clwity- school, where they stitch romance into their samplers^, 
write verses in their copy-books, and leam to scrub the iioors 
to ethereal music. But come, my flowers,” be added, turn- 
ing to his nieces; “will you take a walk? We will go and 
see some real cottage and some real peasants.” 

His proposal was willingly agreed to ; and Llr. Tracy, who 
was of a speculative disposition, was speculating whether he 
should go with them or not, when the butler entered and put 
his negative upon it by saying, “Please, sir, here is‘a j oung 
man come to ask about the head-gardener’s place.” 

“J will see him in a minute,” said hlr. Tracy. “Show, 
him into tne library.” 

While tlie father of the family, after Icjoking at one or two 
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more paragraphs iu the newspaper, walked into hia UbraivTo 
see the person who waited for him, his two daughters nad / 
gone to put on bonnets and shawls; and the old genem 
sauntered out through the conservatory to the lawn before 
the house. .Kqfthing could be more beautiful or more taste- ' 
fui than the arrangements of the whole grounds. Large , j 
masses of hardy exotics were planted around, now, alas ! no ‘ | 
longer in flower ; but a multitud^of the finest and the rarest ' ' 
evergreens hid the ravages which the vanguard of winter 
had already made, and afforded •shelter from the cutting 
winds to some few autumnal flowers, which^l^jjiwred, as ^ 
if unwilling to obey the summons to *the grave, xhe oW 
man gazed upon fhe gardens and vetbant parterres, upon the 
shrubbcfics of cvti greens, and upon the leafless plants beside 
them, and a sad and solemn spirit came upon him as he 
looked. Pootvy , the magic miiTor in the mind which reflects ‘ 
all external things uith hues more intense than the realities, 
received and returned every sad image that the decay of Na- t 
turc‘s children presents, in colours more profound and dark. ^ 
He thought of the tomb, and of corruption, and of the vanity 
of all man’s eflbrts upon earth, and upon the sleep that 
knows no waking,” and the perishing of our very memory 
from among our kindred and our race. The warm life that 
still throbbed high in his old heart revolted at the idea of : 
cold extinction, lie felt that it is a terrible doom that rests 
upon all the children of the dust, but three -fold terriblf^ to 
^e only being conscious of its inevitable coming, filled with 
the thirst of the water of life, instinct with appreciation . 
all its excellence. He had been in battle, that old man; he 
had faced the cannon and the bayonet, and heard the deadly 
balls whistle round liis temples, screaming like vultures for 
y a blood ; he had seen thousands dying about him : but he 
nad never felt what a dreary thing death is as in the presence 
of those lading flower?. 

At length the two girls joined him, and he put on a less " 
thoughtful air ; but Rose, the younger and the gayer, had a 
. shadow on her brow, he knew not from what caube. It was • 


not altogether sad; but it was as if a cloud had pas.scd be- 
tween her eyes and the sun, rendering the deep blue more ; 

day was fine and bright, but cold ; and a ^lirewd wind* 
moved the dry leaves about under the trees, making them 
'whisper like ghosts as they rustled pass. The old man 
breasted the breeze, however; and liis clous rosy check 
seemed to glow only the more warmly in the spirit resis- 
tance. So, too, fiis mind opposed itself to the blast of chill ;; 


deep. 

Tht 
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tSioushts whi(jSb bad assailed him; and he laughed and jested 
with nis nieces, as they went, on the very subjects which had 
Ofi|>res8ed him when alone. 

t^Look, Lily,*’ he said, how all the children of the spring 
are gathered into the grave of winter, already n^as^sed ap, to 
arumble down and be succeeded bv others doomed to pass 
awi^ aiter a brief space like themselves! And thus we snail 
all nil from our boughs aiid wither. There, that faded thing 
is me, full of holes and scars as a politician’s conscience ; and 
that Michaelmas- daisy is yon, Lily, blossoming upon the arm 
Of Winter.” 

« “ Yon’fti'e lively, dL'ar nncle,” said Emily, laughing, “and 
Rose does not seem gay, though she was sO men y just now. 
You must have said soraethiug very serious to at the 
window, for she has been in a reverie c\er since we left the 
breakfast-room,” 

“Faith, I was very serious,” ansviercd her uncle* “I 
oifered her marriage; but she said it was against the lai\s of 
the realm and the common prayer-book to marry } our grand- 
father or your uncle. What is it, summer-flowtr, that makc.s 
you hang your head ?” 

“Winter, 1 suppose, nncle,” replied his joungcr niece. 
“But, if truth must be told, 1 am not warm. Let us walk 
more quickly till wc get behind the grove, where there is 
shelter from this biimg wind.” 

They did walk on more quickly, and Rose, cither by an 
effdK or naturally, grew gayer. They passed through the 
ffove and out upon the fields, then through lanes again, deep 
TOtween hanks, with withered shrubs above, when suddenly 
there came upon them a smell, pleasant in winter, of burning 
wood mingled with turf ” 

“There arc some of the yellow people near,” said Ceneral 
Tracy. “Now, Rose, is the lime, if you would haie your 
fortune told ” 

“I should like it of all things cried the girl, gladly 
“l>ear uncle, Itt us find them out and hear what a triflt of 
husbands and wives they will ghe us. You will come in for 
your sliare, depend upon it; and a sweet delusive -vision of 
polygamy and ‘famed Turkic’ will be affoidcd jou >tt ” 

“Oh » lam quite ready,” said her uncle. “ But what say 
you, Lily V 

* “That 1 think it is alwa} s very foolish,” answered Emily, 
“to have anything to do with such people. If you believe 
them, they i^ake you uneasy and play upon your cicdulity; 
if you do not believe tlicra, why give half-a-crown foi impo- 
sition 
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Reasoned like Aristotle^ dear Lily!” exclaim A her unde;^ 
*'but there is one point in philosophy which yon have no| 
taken into consideration. Everybody has a certain porUon 
of folly to expend, which like a boy’s new guinea bums his 
pocket till it is all/ gone. Now I wish every one had as in- 
nocent a way of spending his foolishness, so Rose and I vdll 
have our fortunes told. You shall do as yon like.” 

^^1 am as glad of having ha]f-&>^crown in my pocket,” 
cried Rose, a housemaid is when she first hears the 
cuckoo.” • • 

the lane to a widei^ spot^ where, un^er & yellow bank, wEh 
blackberries still banging above like dark eyes amongst the 
withered leaves, rose up the smoke of the forbidden pot* 

Two or three of the tents of Kedar were seen imder shelter 
of the high ground, dingy and begrimed with manifold sea- 
sons of exposure, and apparently not large enough to hold 
one of the bipeds which usually nestle in them in multitudes. 
The reason given for an ostrich not sitting on its eggs (which 
is very doubtful, by-the-hy) might well be given for a gipsy 
not living in hia tent — e, because his legs are too long, tiut, 
not to discuss the matter too philosophical! v, there were the 
tents, but no gipsies in them. Nor were tnere many out of 
them in their immediate neighbourhood, for only one was to 
be seen, and tliat a woman. Not the slightest touch of Meg 
Merrilics, not the slightest touch of Lena, was apparent ip 
the worthy dame. She was a woman of perhaps of six or 
seven and twenty years of age, as yellow as a crow’s foot, but 
witli a good warm glow shining through the golden russet. 
Her eyes were bla^ as sloes and shining like polished jet* 
The features were all good, though hot as new as they once 
ha<^ been ; very like the features of figures found painted in 
Egyptian tombs, if ever you saw them, reader: straight, yet 
not Grecian, and more resembling those of the bust of the 
sibyl than any other of classical lands and times. She was 
still plump and in good case, without having reached the full 
amplitude (is that a pleonasm?) which it is probable she 
would attain, and still farther removed from that state of 
desiccation at which she would certainly arrive if she lived 
long enough. Her head was covered with the peculiar straw 
bonnet^n the peculiar shape which has given a name to a 
part of ladies’ bead-gear; from her shoulders hung the red 
cloak, and crossed upon her abundant bosom was a liaiidker- 
• chief of crimson and yellow. She was not at all 4 i)ootjcal or 
romantic, but a very handsome woman notwithstanding^ She 
was evidently a pilestess of Vesta, without vows, left to keep 
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the sacred fire in while the rest of the sisterhood and brother- 
hood x'^ere absent upon different errands; and as soon as she 
‘perceived a well-dressed parly approaching, she abandoned 
the flame and came forward with her head bent coaxingly, 
and her black eyes gleaming forth from beneath the raven 
hair. The rapid look she gave to each seemed enough to 
afford her every clue to character she might want; and uith 
vast volubility she criei, in a musical but whining tone. 
Cross my hand, dear ladies and gentleman ; cross my hand, 
pretty ladies ; cross it 'wikfh silver or crop's it with gold, ’tis 
all the san'** • you have nice fortunes, I can see by the corner 
of the eye, I shall have to tell you wonderful things when 
1 look in your* palms, 1 knoxi, pretty ladies. And that old 
gentleman will have half-a-dozcn nivcs yet, for dl his haii 
ia so white, and children like a covey ol parti idges.'^ 

Bose laughed gaily, drew oat her piurse, and tendered her 
fair hand. The gipsy woman, after having got her foe, look 
the rosy tip of the long, taper middle finger, and gazed as 
•eriousfy into the palm as if she believed there was truth in 
her art. Perhaps she did, for imposture is often like a charge 
of gunpowder, and acts as strongly towards the breech as 
towards the muzzle. But when she had ei^aniincd the few 
aoft lines for a minute, she shook her head gravely, saying, 
You will live long and happily, pretty lady, though thereV 
a sad cross about the beginning of the line of life ; but the 
line goes through, and thenit^s all clear; and, let me see: 
yes — ^you shall marry a gardener.” 

With a start Rose drew away her hand, and her face be- 
came crimson ; while her sister and her uncle laughed aloud, 
with a little spice of good-humoured malice. 

“ Come,” cried the old general, ‘'there’s a fine fate for 5 ou, 
flower 1 Now are you satisfied? It is true, depend upoi, it; 
it is true. These Egyptians were always masters of mighty 
secrets; witness their rods turned into serpents, though it 
was but to feast Aaron’s rod But this brown lady of Egy pt 
tell my fortune, too ; for she looks 

0 A palncf* 

For croTTiied tnuh to dwell in. 

Here, my sorceress ! look at my palm and see halcyon can 
't make of that It has been crossed by many a piece of gold 
and silver in its day as well as your own.” 

The woman resumed her examination, and studied thc^f 
broad furroilecl hand attentively. At length she said, look- 
ing up in the old man’s face— « 
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“ You shall live as yo\x have lived, but not die as you have 
lived. You shall not fall by fire or steel.’* • 

lead?” asked the soldier. 

“ Ko,” she answered, “ nor by accident of any kind, but by 
slow decay, like d sick bird in a cage or a sick horse in a 
feuill ; and j'ou shall see Death coming tor long days before 
he conies.” ^ 

That’s not pleasant," said General Tracy. “But what 
will become of my lialf-dozcn of wives ?” 

“ They will all die with you,” dbs^ered the woman with a 
grin, which showed all her white teetl^ no 

other wife w'ill yon^have than 3'ou now have.” 

‘'Hard fate !” cried AV alter Tracy, lifting up his hanck and 
eyes and laughing — “ six wives all in one day, and tlseir hus- 
band to boot! But I understand how it is. They must be 
al. Hindoos, and will burn themselves at my funeral, poor 
things I Now, Kmily, it is your turn.” 

“Not I,” replied the young lady, gravely; “ I have not the 
slightest inclination.” 

“Ah! pretty lady," cried the gipsy, “do cross iny hand, 
and 1 will tell your beautiful fortune in a minute." 

“ No, indeed, my good woman," replied Emily Tracy. “I 
am quite contented to wait till God shows it to me. If I be- 
lieved you could tell, 1 should think it wrong to ask j^ou; 
and as I do not believe you can, it w'ould bef o^y foolish." 

The gipsy woman looked at her fiercely, and exclaimed 
with an angry and menacing voice — 

“ You do not believe ? 1 will make you believe ! I don’t 
need to lopk in your hand. Your proud heart will be hum- 
bled : you will marry a felon." 

“Come, come; this is somewhat too much," said General 
Trq^y; “no insolence, ray good woman, or I may have oc- 
casion to punish it. Those who are foolish enough to ask 
you questions, you may answer as you will; but 3'OU have 
no right to say such things to those who make no inquiries 
of 5*ou." 

• “It is true, and so you w’ill find," answered the woman, 
^‘turning sullenly to her pot; and without taking 1103’ fur- 
ther noti..e of her the part}' walked on. 
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CHAPTI^R VL 


Ijnt tbe grey of tbc early morning a young man walked across 
the country, near Winslow Park. He was dressed like a 
respectable countryman, with a good plain fustiautcoat upon 
his back and leathern gaiters upon his legs. Robust and 
healthy, he went along at a quick pace ; but yet his look was 
not joyous, and his brow was stem. The country rose ^a- 
dually into gentle slopes at first, and then into wooded hills. 
Soon was reached a barer region, where downs extended far 
and wide, and great hills were seen, scantily covered with 
abort grass. No trees, but here and there a stunted haw- 
thorn or solitary fir j no hedgerows, no cultivated fields were 
there, except where now and then the traces of the plough 
were apparent in a dell, promising a thin crop of barley or 
xye for the ensuing year. The air was cold and invigorating, 
♦he sky clear, and the curlew, with its arched wings and wild 
whistle, skimmed away from the white patch of uncovered 
-cliff as the wayfarer passed by, even at a distance. He 
walked on, fiver— ten miles*, and then he passed through a 
cap in the hills, where they had been cut precipitously down 
trough chalk and flint to give pass^c to the cross-country 
road. When he had reached the middle of the gap another 
country was before him, lying beautiful and soft in the blue 
morning. Cold might be the colouring, but it was dark, and 
line, and clear. There were woods, and fields, and two or 
three villages; and a small river, down, down, several miles ♦ 
below. Afier walking on, gradually descending, for about a 
quarter of an hour, the traveller saw a finger-post where the 
road divided. “To Earl Grey’s,’* said one limb; “To North- 
ferry,” said the other; and he took the latter path. 

Two or three minutes after, he overtook an old mat in very 
ragged garb. His face was both yellow and dirty, like a 
copper pot which had been used many times. In bis hand 
he carried^an old kettle without a spout, filled with chareoal,^ 
and« under his arm a basket and a pair of bellows. He 
seemed very poor. 
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“ Won’t you give a poor man something to hefp hinf 
he i^ald in a cracked voice, as the traveller turned round and 
looked at him. • 

^‘My good friend, I am nearly as poor as yourjelf,” re- 
plied the other; Jiowever, there is a sixpence for you. 


I'\ji tlu- man alone 
Wlu*n lu' l!*'.irs the poSr oioaii 
Of liis njorscl a niorsei will *iiyo, 

Wcdl-Q-dayf 

The travelling tinker took the money*ahd putlt m hU 
pocket, saying, ‘‘Tftank you, sir. Do you know wh^e a 
man could ffet sometliing tr> eat and a pint of beer?’* 

‘‘ No, inmjcd,” aiisiwercd the other; ‘‘I do not know this 
side of the hills at all, and was just going to ask you the 
same question you havi* put to me. I want very much to 
find ftomc place where 1 can get food and drink, for I am 
very hungry, and information, for 1 liavo several questions 
to ask. " 

The tinker winked in? eye; and with his peculiar intona- 
tion, which from cold, or from crying for half-a-centiiry, 
“Old pots to mend wa^ Italf a whisper and half a scream, 
he said. “T think I know where we can find all, if you are 
not afraid to cotne with me.” ^ 

“AYhy should I be afraid?” asked the other. “I havc^ 
very little to lose but my ?kin, and it is not worth takii^.” 

‘‘1 don’t know that,” 's«iid the linker. “ It w'ould do finely 
to mend m) bellusscs. liut, come along; your skin shall be 
quite safe, 'and all the rest too. You shall have your six- 
penn’orth for giving the sixpence kindly.” 

The traveller walked on with him without deliberation, 
sayiilb, “You arc going to a party of your own people, 1 
suppose?” 

“ Ay,” answered the other; “ there arc two or three of our 
families down here — some of the best of them; Stanley’s and 
others. They can’t be far off ; somewhere out of the way of 
the wind,” 

With a few short sentences of this sort they went on for a 
mile and a-half farther, and w'ound in amongst the woods and 
sandy lai^s, which now took place of the downs and chalk 
bills. Presently the old man pointed with Lis free hand, 
saying, “They are down there.” 

t “ You must have known that before,” said his cqjnpanion. 

“ Not I,” rejoined the tinker. “I can see things thalQfOu 
cannot.” • 
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4a fiTe minutes more Chandos was seated near tbe entrance 
,of a gipsy tent, with his comrade of the way by his side ; 
about a dozen yellow people of all ages around, and a wild 
shaggy i^orse or two cropping the scanty grass hard b}'*. 
They were a set of people ne made himself at home amongst 
ip a moment; and nis introduction by tbe tinker was quite 
sutficient to obtain for him a supply of provisions, better than 
wliat his sixpence would' have procured in any other place, 
and more than double in quantity. There was one good- 
looking, comely dame,'of^about six- and- twenty, who seemed 
to regoE'’ ''’’n wi^h peculiar interest, and took care to see 
that his wants were attended to liberally, both with meat and 
drink. But tbe curse'bf all small communities, curiosity, was 
upon them : and every one asked him instead of^ answ'ering 
his questions. Where he came from, whither he was going, 
what was his business, what the object of his journey, were 
all inquired into without the least ceremony. His answers 
were cheerfully given, to ail appearance. He told them that 
he had come from a good distance, that he was going to 
Northferry, and that he was about to seek the place of head- 
gardener at the house of Mr. Arthur Tracy.” 

“Oh, it is a beautifiil place, surely,” answered the brown 
lady who took so much care of him and sat on his left hand. 

“And a capital farm-yard there is,” rejoined a stout, merry 
young vagabond just opposite. “ Such hens and turkeys! — 
<rtny eye!” 

“I shall have nothing to do with the farm- yard,” an- 
swered Chandos with a smile and a nod, which ' the other 
understood right well, and laughed at in return. 

“And so you area gardener?” whispered the woman, w’hiJe 
the rest were talking loud. “ Tve a notion you have had 
other trades in your day.” 

“I never was of any other trade in my life,’' answered 
Chandos, boldly. The woman looked at him from her half- 
clcised eyes for a moment, and then shook her head. 

“Are you fonder of roses or lilies V” she asked in the same 
tone. “Lilies, I should think, by the colour of j'our han^s.” 

“There you are mistaken,” said Chandos; “I much pre- 
fer roses. But tell me what you know of the place. Are 
they good, kind people there?” 

“Oh, yes! Two queer coves are the old mcni5(did you 
never see them?) — but good enough for that matter,” was 
the brown lady’s reply. “They are not over fond of perse- 
cuting, aad such things. And then, the two girls are we"! 

to look at. The elder seems cold and proud, and I 
dare say she is ; but she gave little Tim* there a shilling one 
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day. Sh« didn't know he waa a gipayi as they caH tts, 
cauec he's so white, or she wouldn% I dare say, But I can 
tell you what, my lad: if you do not understand your gar*^ 
dener’s trade well, I'd advise you not to go there j^for the 
old squire knows every flower in the garden, they teffme, by 
its christened name. 

Chandos laughed, and saying, won't puazle me, I 
think," rose from the turf. “ I must^o," he continued; ^‘for 
you say it is three miles yet, and 1 haven’t time to spare.” 

To say the truth, he did not feeliquite sure that he would 
be permitted to depart so easily ; for it was very evident to 
him tliat one at least of the party bad fount 6ut tbarhis ]^ro* 
fession of gardener was assumed for thcmonce; and he m^t 
well fancy that she suspected him of having more money on 
his person ^han he really had. No c'pposition was made, 
however; and the old tinker, who seemed to be a man of 
consideration with his clan, sent one of the boj-s to show the 
traveller on his way to a finger-post, which would direct him 
further. 

The real distance in a straight line waa not, in fact, more 
than two miles; but the various turnings and windings which 
the road took rendered it little less than the woman had said; 
and it was about ten o'clock when be reached the back-door 
of Northferry House, and stating his olgect, asked for ad- 
mission. The butler brouglit him into the hall, and went, as 
we have seen in the preceding chapter, to asK if his master ^ 
would eec the applicant. While he stood there, be gazed 
around with some interest on the wide vestibule, the broad 
stone stairs, the handsome marble columns, and the view 
through a pair of glass doors into the garden beyond ; but, 
whether he admired or not, his contemplations were soon in- 
terrupted. The door of the breakfast-room opened again, 
and t^hile the butler held it back, two beautiful girls caane 
out, laughing gaily. There was a column in the way which 
made them separate, and the younger took the side of the 
hall where he was standing. Her eyes fell upon him, rested 
on bis face as if spell-bound, and then her cheek turned first 
pale and next red. She passed on in haste ; but Chandos 
could see that she lingered behind her sister on the stairs, 
and walked with her eyes bent dcfwn in deep thought. He 
saw it wit]^ a faint smile. 

Come with me, master,” said the butler, as soon as he 
had closed the door; “Mr. Tracy will see you in a minute/* 
gChandos was led into a large, fine room, suppor^ by six 
^ marble columns like those in the hall. On three siJes^hgre 
were books; on onep three windows down to the ground. 
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Having been introdueed, be wwleflt there to &llow his own . 
devices, His first impxilse was, to throw himself into a large 
easy chair; but then, recollecting that was not exactly a gar- 
dener's place, and that it was a gardener's place he was 
seekinj!*^ he rose up again and walked to the window, out of 
which he looked for some minutes. That was all very well 
if he bad remained there; for the windows fronted the gar* 
dens, and he might bo supposed to be contemplating the 
scene of his expected labours* But Mr. Tracy did not ap- 
pear very soon; the grew tedious; and once more for- 
gettingjwhat he was about, Chandos walked up to one of the 
BooScases, and'tdok out a large folio book in a vellum cover. 
He first looked at the title-page, where, printed in all the 
Itiznrv of ornamented typo^aphy, stood the words, “ Villa 
Bromhamensis." He had never heard of the Villa Bromham- 
ensis; and turning over the leaves, he began to read some 
very fair Latin verses descriptive of the country-seat of a 
nome family, now, 1 believe, extinct. 

While he was thus engaged the door opened behind him. 
He was not too deeply interested not to hear it, and, recalled 
to himself in a moment, he was hurrying to put the book 
hack in its place, with an air of some confusion, when the 
bland voice of Mr. Tracy stopped him, saying, ‘‘What have 
you got there, my good man? Do not he alarmed : I like 
that people should take every opportunity of instructing 
themselves; but 1 should wish to sec the subject of your 
' studies." 

Chandos gave the book into his bauds with a low bow, and 
with some doubt as to the result of the investigation ; but he 
was not altogether without ready wit; and when Mr, Tracy 
exclaimed, with surprise, Latin! do you read Latin?" he 
answered, Certainly, sir. How should I know my business 
else, when so many books are written upon it in Latinu"’ 

“ True, true," said Mr. Tracy, whose humour, by a lucky 
accident, was exactly fitted by such a reply; and at the same 
time be examined the soi-dismt gardener from head to foot. 
“You have made a good choice, too," he added; “for my 
old friend here has given a very prettv description of a Very 
nice place." 

“ 1 should think this had the advantage in point of ground, 
sir," replied Chandos in a well-chosen tone, neither too 
humble nor too elevated: ^^as that young plantaiion ^ows 
up to cover the bare hill-side, it will be very beautiful.^’ 

I planted those trees five years ago, many of them wbh 
m^wn hands," said Mr. Tracy, with j>ride in his own w^ra, « 
wmeh he feared might appear too plainly. *'lt is not very 
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well done. You see, those larches in another year will hide 
that beautiful bit of distance.*’ « 

“ One can never tell, sir, how trees will grow np,’* an- 
swered Cbandos, who bad now completely entered* into his 
part; ^*but that will be easily mended. Cut down the rear- 
most trees that stand highest; and if you want to thicken the 
belt below, plant it up with a few qiyck-growing pines. You 
can move them at almost any age, so as to have it done with- 
out anybody knowing it except by seeing the bills again.” 

“ You seem to be a young raaif of very good taste,” said 
Mr. Tracy; ^^but come out with me anchwe wHl dee more 
clearly what you inqan.” He opened die library window as 
he spoke, and they walked forth over tne lawn. . Mr. Tracy 
asked maUjy questions as they went; cross-examined the 
applicant upon botany, and upon the more minute and prac- 
tical pari of his art; found him at least theoretically profi- 
cient; and ended by fearing that, notwilbstauding his homely 
dress, he would prove too complete a gardener for the wages 
which ho intended to give, li was a delicate point, for Mr. 
Tracy had a fondness for mone}'. lie was not a miser — far 
from it; he was not even one of those men (they are almost 
always vulgar men, in mind, if not in station) who love an 
ettououncal ostentation ; who are lavish for show and stingy 
ill tfccrct./ But there are a thousand shades in the passion of 
avarice, as well as in every other, from the reasonable, the 
just, and the wise, down to senseless self-abandonment to an ^ 
aU-consuming desire. Mr, Tracy had in his life known what 
it was to need money, he had in youth felt the pressure, not 
of actual mnt, but of straitened circumstances; and when 
Ills maternal uncle's death put him in possession of a fortune 
greatly superior to his elder brother’s, he retained a strong 
sense of tlie value of money and a passion for rapidly acqui- 
ring Siorc. 

“ Well, my good friend,” he said, as they approached the 
liouse again, am quite satisfied with your kiiowdcdge and 
experience in these matters, and I dare say you have got tes- 
timonials of your character; hut 1 fear that you have imagined 
the* place you are now applying for to he better than it really 
is. It is merely that of head-gardener in the service of a 
gentleman of very moderate fortune. You would have an 
, imder-gaxidencr and three labourers to assist ; but your own 
wages would not be so large as, perhaps, your acquirements 
may entitle you to,” 

fChandos replied, that whatever bad been given tohi ^pre - 
f decossor would content him; and produced a letter froiiTmt. 
i Roberts, the stewartf of Sir John Winslow, hearing high 
I D * 
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testimony general conduct and to his skill as a prac- 
tical gardener. All was then soon arranged. Mr. Tracy 
was anxious that his new servant should enter upon his 
duties as soon as possible, for the late hcad-gardeiicr had 
been dead some weeks ; but Ohandos claimed four days for 
preparation and made one or two conditions; and having 
been shown the cottage which he was to inhabit^ took his 
leave, with the contract completed. 

It was done — the plan he had proposed to himself was so 
far executed; and when', after quitting Northferry, he sat 
down in-fr-3malU)8olitary room of a little roadside inn, he 
began to laugh, an<^^ reconsider the whole with calmer and 
less impassioned thoughts than he had previously given to 
the subject. How different a thing looks whep it is done 
and when it is doing! As soon as Fate buys a picture from 
any man, she turns it with its face to the wall and its back to 
the seller, writes inevitahk upon it with a piece of black chalk, 
and the poor fool can never have the same view of it again. 

Chandos was a gardener — a hired servant — ^in that ba- 
lanced state where thirty shillings a-wcek is thrown into the 
scale against Slavery, just to prevent Freedom from kicking 
the beam. A great many things bad entered into the con- 
coction of the notable scheme wmich he had pursued. There 
was the first vehement impulse of a noble but impetuous dis- 
position; a good deal of pride, a little philosophy, and a 
touch of romance. He had determined to taste for a while 
the food of an inferior station, to know and feel how the 
lowly earn their bread and spend their lives; to see the 
things of humble condition, not with a telescope from a 
height, but with the eye close to the object, and with a mi- 
croscope should need be. He had long been of opinion that 
it would be no misuse of time were every young man, even 
of much higher rank and pretensions than his own, to spend 
,a year or more amongst the labouring classes of society, 
staling part in their toils, sharing their privations, learning 
in the school of experience their habits, wants, wishes, feel- 
ings. Our ancestors used to send their children out to 
healthy cottages to nurse during their infancy ; and in many 
cases (not all) ensured thereby to their offspring robust and 
hardy constitutions, which could not have been gained .in the 
luxurious dwellings of the great and high. Ckxnffos had 
often fancied that such training might be as good for the 
mind as for the body, had longed to try it, had thought it 
would Co him good, especially when he found false vie^rs 
afif-^cold conventionalities creep upon him — when he felt hif 
judgment getting warped tu the set fbrms of class, and hi 
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tastes becoming fastidious. Accident had hxed hij resolu- 
tion, and accident bad gh^en the direction to which it acted:* 
But there were diificulties, inconveniences, regrets, which he 
had not thought of. AVe never embrace a new state without 
remembering with longing some of the advantages of the old 
one. Me thought, with sensations not pleasurable, of being 
cut off from all refined societj-; he thought with some sort of 
apprehension of being discovered by old acquaintances. But 
then he remembered that he was little likely to be brought 
into immediate contact with any of^thfe great and high. Me 
repeated to himself that no one had a rij^ht to question his 
coi^duct or control his tastes. And in |;cgaTd to refined oe- 
cupation.«) to relieve the monotony of manual labour, had not 
be hooks? jgould not he converse with the dead? Besides, 
he had made one stipulation with Mr. Tracy — well-nigh the 
only one : that he should have a month *s holiday in the dead 
lime of the year to see his friends. Such was the motive 
ashigned; but Chandos's purpose was to spend that month in 
London ; to reappear fur that period in his real character ; to 
renew in it all those ties that were worth maintaining, and to 
enjoy the contrasts of a double life, combining the two ex- 
trenies of society. His means might be small, but for that 
purpose the)^ were quite sufficient; and with these eonso* 
latory reflections he ^riishcd his bumble meal, and again set 
upon his way. 

Me did not jiiu-sue the same route in returning which he 
had taken to come to Northferry, for he w’as anxious to save 
time; and he had learned at the public- house that there was 
a coach which passed upon the high-road at about two miles' 
distance, wdiich would save him a w^alk of ten miles, and do 
in one hour what w ould otherwise take him two. He wound 
on then for about ten minutes along lanes through which he 
had lifen directed, and was still buried in reveries, not alto- 
getlier sweet, when he was «iuddetily roused by a loud and 
piercing shriek. There was a break in the hedge about fifty 
yards distant, showing evidently, by the w^orn sandy ground 
before it, the opening of a footpath. The sound came from 
that* side, and Chandos darted towards it uitbout further 
consideration. 
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CHAPTER VIT. 


Thbee Was a ntt *ow broken path up the bank, and a high 
stile at the top; butjChandos was up the one and over the 
other in a moment. He did not like to bear a scream at all, 
and still less a scream from a woman's lips. When he could 
see into the held, a sight presented itself which is uncommon 
in England, where we seldom, if ever, guard against an evil 
till it is done, and never take warning by an evil that is done. 
More than twelve years ago, a pamphlet was printed, called, 
“What will the (jovemment do with the Railroads?” and 
in it were detailed very many of the evils which a prudent 
and scientific man could foresee from suifering railways to 
proceed unregulated. It was sent, 1 believe, by the author 
to a firiend, w’ho undertook to answer it. The answer con- 
sisted of two or three sheets of paper folded as a book, and 
bearing on each page the word “ Nothing.” The answer 
was quite right. Government did nothing — till it was too 
late. 

People never tether a dangerous bull till he lias killed 
some one ; and when (Jhandos entered the field, the first sight 
that met his eyes was a tall, powerful old man on the ground, 
and two young and graseful women at some distance ; one 
still flying fast towar&i a gate, under the first irresistible im- 
pulse of ternjr ; the other stopping to gaze hack, and wring- 
ing her hands in agony. Close by the old man was an enor- 
mous brindled bull, with short horns, which was running 
slowly back, with its eyes fixed upon the prostrate figure 
before it, as if to make another rush at him as he lay; and at 
-a short distance from the bull was a ragged little boy, of some 
eight or nine years old, wlio, w^th the spirit of a hero, was 
running straight tow'ards the furious beast, shouting loudlys 
in the vain hope, apparently, that his infant voicat would ter- 
rify the t}Tant of the field. 

Luckily, Chandos liad a stout sapling oak in his hand, and 
hej^(/kprang forward with the swift fire of youth; but .be- 
fbrehe could reach the spot, the bull, attracted by the cries 
!.of uie boir* turned upon his little assa&nt, and with a fearful 
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rush caught him on his horns and tossed him high into the 
air. The next moment, how-ever, Chandos was upon him. * 
He was young, active, tremendously powerful, arm though 
not quite equ^ in Btrcngih to bull-bcariug Milo, was no tn- 
signiticant antagonist. He, however, had a greater advan- 
tage still: be had" been accustomed to country life from 
car]ju|outh, and knew the habits of fverv beast of the field. 

fill, in attacking the boy, bad tumed^away from both 
the old man and Chandos, and with a bound forward the 
latter seized the savage animal by the tail, striking it furiously 
with his stick. The bull at first strove to tdm upon him, or 
to disengage itself; but Chandos held lOn with a grasp of 
^ iron, though swung round and round by the efforts of his 
antagonist; (^d all the time he thundered blows upon it ae 
thick as hail — now upon its side, now upon its head, but 
oAener upon its legs; and still as in the desperate conflict 
his eyes passed over the figures of the two ladies, or that of 
the old man, who was now rising slowly from the ground, he 
slioutcd, “ Run! run!” 

How the combat was to end for himself, of course he knew 
not; for though staggering, and evidently intimidated by so 
sudden an attack, the bull was still strong and furious; but 
Chandos had all his senses in full activity; and when, after 
several fierce plunges to escape, the animal again swung itself 
round to reach him, be aimed a tremendous blow with his 
full force at the fure-knee, on which its w'hole weight rested, 
rhe leg gave way under the pain, and the monstrous beast 
rolled prostrate on the ground. 

Not a minute was to be lost : the bull w’as struggling up 
again; but the instinct of self-preservation is strong, and in 
‘ a moment Chtandos drew a knife from his pocket and cut a 
sinew of the leg — although it was with pain and a feeling 
almost ?f remorse that he did it. The animal gave a sort of 
'shrill scream, and instantly rolled over on its side again. 

“There, that is done!” .said the young man, «pt:aking to 
himself; and then running up to the old genTlcinen, he in- 
quired, “ Are you hurt, sir? are you much hurt V” 

“ A little — not much,” said General Tracy ; “ but the hoy 
— the boy! You arc a gallant fellow, upozi my life ; but so 
is that poor boy.” 

The geneuif received no reply, for Chandos was already by 
the side of the boy. He gazed into h\s face as the little fol- 
low lay motionless. The dark hazel eyes were clear and 
brig^^t, and the complexion, bronzed with exposure, 
showed a good ruddy glow in the middle of the cheek. ' 

*41e cannot be muchlurt,” thought Chandos as he bent 
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earnestly over him: ** there i$ none of the paleness of bodily 
^suffering; and, thank God! the after-crop of grass U long 
and thi^. Well, my boy,^* he continued aloud, what hoii 
the bull done to you?” 

“ Given me a skylarking,” answered the boy, in a good 
stro^ voice. * 

“ But has he hurt yop anywhere ?” asked Chandos, j|hile 
#6oneral Tracy moved slowly up, and the two young^^es 
siood at a distance trembling and out of breath. 

“No,” said the little fellow; “he didn’t poke me: he 
guv me •a thumpcunder the arm, and I went over his head.” 

“ Why, then, do^ou not get up?” inquired Chandos. 

“ Because it is comfortable to lie here, and because when 
I try to get up my shoulder hvinges,” was the boy’s answer. 

“ Let me look,” said Chandos; and turning him upon his 
side he pulled down the collar of the ragged jacket, when he 
saw a protuberance which evidently was never put upon am 
shoulder by nature. The joint was dislocated. The grief 
of General Tracy was great for the poor boy's misfortune, 
incurred in his defence; but he gave no exuberant expression 
to Ins feelings. 

“ You are a good boy,” be said — “ a very good boy; and 
you shall be rewarded. Your shoulder will soou be well, 
and I will take care of you. Who are your father and mo 
ther? We inu.st send and let them know;” and as he spoke 
' he looked round towards the bull, which, with a true philo- 
sophical spirit, seemed by this time to have made up his riiir;d 
to his fate, and was lying quite still, with his fore q\iarters iu 
the natural position of a bull at rest, and his hind quarts 
thrown over on one side. His tongue, too, was hanging out 
of his mouth. 

“ ^ly mother is Sally Stanley,” answered the boy; “ and 
who my father is I don't know.” * 

“llighti” said the general, laconically ; “right to a pro- 
verb!” 

“Did not I see you with the gipsies tins morning?'' j;i* 
quired Cliandos. “ Are not you little Tim ?” 

“ Yes,” answered the gipsy boy: and the moment uftcr lu 
added, “There comes Farmer Thorpe. He’ll be preci'^’.:- 
angry with you for houghing his bull.” 

“ Then you are not the owner of the bull?”fsaid General 
Traev, turning quickly to Chandos. 

“ 6h, no, sir,” answered the other: “ I was only passing 

f lTance, and heard a lady scream, which made me nwi to^ 
help. I have just been engaged as head-gafdener to 
Arthur Tracy.” ^ 
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“ lie diould have engaged you as bull’drirer,” said the 
general’— “ as bull-fighter, as matador,'' • 

“ Perhaps he ni% nol have much work in that way, sir,” 
answered Chandoi?, and was about to retire, but the general ' 
exclaimed — 

Stay, stay ! What can we do with this poor lad ? He is - 
a fellow. I must take care of him for life ; for I rather 
tlpm he has saved mine at the risii of his own. 1 wish we 
could get him down to my brot^erjs place; for we must 
have his shoulder looked to in the first instance.” 

At that moment a stout, black-browcd^iddle-aged man 
came across the field, looked down at tjie bull for a moment, 
and then advanced, ^'^ith a sturdy and determined look, to 
General Tjracy and Ohimdos, without saying a word till be 
was close to tlieni, wlien lie exclaimed, with a very menacing 
air, Holloa, sirs ! what Ini’ you been doing with my bull ?*' 

‘‘What has your bull, if that one be yours, been doing 
with us, is the question which should be asked,” replied 
General Tracy, turning sharp upon him, but wincing dread- 
fully, as if the sudden movement gave him great pain. 

‘• That's by the mark,” answered the farujer, staring at the 
general first and at Chandoa afterwards, as if the spirit of his 
own bull had entered into him and he was determined to toss 
them both, “He is a bnite beast, and accouutable to no hm; 
but them as ba' lujckcd ’im are reasonable creeturs, and ac- 
countable to 1. So, 1 say, u hat ha’ you two been doing with* 
my buH V” 

“ The first thing I did with him,” answered Cbandos, “ was 
what I wiJ^do to you if you are insolent, Master Farmer: I 
gave him a good thrashing. And in the next place, as there 
wa’* no chance of saving my life and those of otners from liim 
if I snared him, I was obliged to cut the tendon of his leg in 
'self^efence,” 

“Obi you thrashed 'nn, did you?” said the farmer, pull- 
ing off his coat; “and you’ll thrash me, will you? Kow, 
Jet’s sec!” 

“ X insi.st upon nothing of this kind taking place," said 
General Tracy, seeing Ohandos quietly deposit his stick on 
the grass, “ Jlose, my love, nm by that gate to the Plough 
and Harrow pubhe-house. The landlord is a constable. Tell 
iiim to cotie here : X intend to give this man into charge. I 
recollect hearing before of this hull being a dangerous ani- 
mal, and of Farmer Thorpe having been warned to take pro- 
wr precautions. Be quick, Kose; for I w ill punish man 
iTifive.” 

“ Oh! iliat’s to be*he way, is it?” said the rude farmer, in 
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A tone not less insolent than ever: if folks ean^t fight with- 
«Nit constables for their bottle-holders, that’s not my plan; 
but I can tell you one thing, old Tracy — ^for I know you well 
enough; I’ll have the law of you for doing a mischief to my 
bull ; and this fellow I’ll thrash heartily the first time 1 can 
get hitn without a constable to back him. So, good day to 
you all, and be damned r\ A 

With this just, eloquent, and courteous speech, Far^fc^ 

, Thorpe resumed his coat a^nd returned to the side of his bull ; 

. while General Tracy remarked drily to the two young ladies, 
whahad now joined him, “We came out, my flowers, to see 
a specimen of the real English peasant, and we have found 
one, though not a very favourable one, it must be confessed. 
But now, what is to be done with the poor boy ? ,If I could 
but get him down to the house, we would send for old 
Andrew Woody ard, the surgeon.” 

“I’d rather go home to mother,” said the boy; “she’ll put 
my shoulder afl right in a minute.” 

“Your mother is no more capable of putting that shoulder 
right than she is of flying through the air on a broomstick,” 
replied the general. 

“I will carry him down, sir,” said Chandos, “I was 
going to catch the coach; but 1 must put off my journey till 
to-morrow, I suppose, for the poor lad must be attended to.” 

He accordingly lifted him up off the grass, and r. as about 
*to carry him down to Northferry House in his arms; but 
little Tim, though by the grimaces he made it was evident 
he suffered much pain, declared he would rather walk, 8a3dng 
^^at it did not hurt him half so much as being “ lugged along 
by any one.” Chandos, who knew something of the habits 
of his people, exacted a solemn promise from him that he 
would not attempt to run away, and in return assured him 
that his mother would be sent for instantly. With this little 
Hin seemed satisfied ; and as they walked along, the general 
entered into consultation with his nieces and Chandos, as to 
what was best to be done with the boy on his arrival ; for he 
suddenly remembered a very fierce and intractable prejudice 
which his brother had against all copper-colcmrcd wanderers. 
“The boy might pass well enough,” he said, “fur he’s 
fair (very nearly) as an Englishman; but if his mother and 
all liis anomalous kindred are to come down and e isit him, 
wc shall have brother Arthur dying of gout in the stomach, 
as sure as if he ate two Canteliipe melons before going to 
bed.^ r 

ftwas finally settled, however, on the suggestion of Chandos, 
that little Tim should be taken down t (5 the head -gardener V 
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cottage, which was at some distance iVom the house, and he 
himself promised to remain there for the night, till the Ai^ 
juries the boy hhd received could be properly attended to, 

, In the council of war which ended in this determination, 
it must be remarked that Rose Tracy took no part, thougfi 
her sister Emily did. Rose said not one word, but came a 

M e behind the rest; and morc^than once she looked at 
indos with a long, earnest ^gasse, then dropped into silent 
thought. . 


CHAPTER VIII. 


About two o'clock in the day, Chandos sat in the cottage, 
which was destined to he his future abode for some time, 
the gipsy- boy Tim seated on a chair beside him. The old 
general had gone up to the house to send off a servant to the 
village surgeon; and the two young ladies had accompanied 
their uncle, promising to despatch’ the housekeeper imme- 
diately to aid Chandos in his task. The boy bore exceed- 
ingly well the pain which be undoubtedly suffered. 
neither winced nor cried, but remained quite still in the 
wair, and only repeated from time to time that he should 
like to go to his mother. Chandos soothed and quieted him 
with great kindness, and was in file midst of a story, which 
seemed completely to engage the little man’s attention, when 
the door suddenly opened, and a tall, thin old man entered, 
whd^e whole dress and. appearance showed him at once to be 
an oddity. Uis head ivas covered with what much better 
deserved the name of a tile than that which . sometimes 
obtains it in our good city of London. It was a hat with 
enormous brim and the sJinallcst possible portion of crown;* 
so that it was almost self-evident that the organs of hope and 
^veneration, if the old gentleman had any, must he somcw'hat 
pressed upon by the top of the shallow box into which he 
put IhcTu* From underneath the shelter of this wide-spread- 
ing beaver Hoaxed away a thin wavy pigtail of white hair, 
bound with black ribbon, which, as all things have their 
mcjudice?, had a decided leaning to his lelt shouldcji^ili pre- 
ifrcuce to bis right. He had on a coat of black, large, easy, 
and wrinkled, but •'potlcs^s and glossy, showing that its 
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original conception must have been vast^ ahd that the dis- 
pl\>portion between its extent and the meagre luiibs it covered 
was not occasioned by those limbs having shrunk away from 
the garment with which tliey were endued. The breeches . 
fitted better, and indeed in some parts must have been 
tively tight; for a long line of snow-^hite cambric, purded 
up like the slashings of Spanish sleeve, which appcai^l 
between the top of the breecnes and the remote silk wriw- 
coat, showed that the coycrjng of his nether man maintained 
itself in po‘‘ition by the grasp of the waistband round 
. loins. All Aldernw cow can never be considered perfect 
ttnless the herd can hang his hat on her baunch'bone, mLjU 
he makes love to Sicily who is milking her ; and the haunch 
hones of worthy Mr. Alexander Woodyard, surgeon, 
were as favourable to the sustentation of his cuhtUs^ without 
the aid of other suspe^nders. Waistcoat and breeches were 
both black ; and so, aNo, were the stockings and the shoes 
of course. These shoes were tied vith a string, which wap 
inharmonious; for the composition of the whole man denoted 
buckles. Hound his neck, without the slightest appearance 
oi oollar, was tmbtly wound a snowy white hanrlkprchiet of 
India muslin, in fact, with the exception oi his face and 
hands, the whole colouring of Sand> Woodyard, ns tJu 
people improperly called him, wa^ eilhcr black or white 
His face, though thin and sharp as a f»*rret'M, was bonicwhal 
t^bicund. Indeed, if any blood ever got up there, n could 
not well get out again, with that neckcloth ticd round hn 
fhroat like a tourniquet ; and the hands themselves were also 
reddish, but by no means fat, showing large blue veins stand 
ing out like whipcord in a tangle. 

To gaze upon him he was a very aw'ful-lookinp ]ieison, to 
hear him tdlk, one would have supposed him an emhodud 
etorm, so fierce were liis denunciations, so eoartie his olf)ur- 
gations. Hut he had several good qualities, with a t*ew had 
ones. He an exceedingly good surgeon, a vcrji learned 
man, and thitmost sincere man upon earth- except wlic^ Ik 
was abusing his patients or his friends to theii Isce**. I iien, 
i^ced, he said a great deal that he did not moan ; foi lu 
often told the former, when refractory, that they wxuild du 
and he hoped they would, when he knew they would not, 
and would have given his riffht hand to save thcniir and Ihc 
latter he not unfrequently called fools and blackguards, w hen, 
if thev had been the one or the other, they would noi liaie 
been friends at all. - 

Yi hen ilr, Andrew Woodyard entered the room in llA 
^head-gardener’s cottage, he gazed, first^t the boy, and then 
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at Chando8, demanding in a most irate tone, What the * 
devil have I been sent ijcre for? Who is ill? What's th^ 
matter, that I should be disturbed in the very midst of the 
dissection of a field -mouse in a state of torpidity?'^ 

‘•If you aj‘e the surgeon, sir,” replied Chandos, sup- 
pose it was to see this little boy that vou were disturbed, 
tijihas ” 

Don't tell me what he has,'* replied Jklr. AV oodyard. 

“ Do yon suppose I don’t know what he has better than you? 
Boy, put out your tongue. Doe# your head ache? Let me 
feel your pulse.” 

The boy did not seem to comprehend at all : he neithei 

put out his tongue nor bis wrist, and ^gazed at the old man 
with his big eyes full of terror. 

• “There! don’t be a fool, little man,” said the surgeon, 
taking him by tlie arm. and making him shrink with paiU)* 

“ Oh, oh! that’s it, is it? So, you have luxated your shouL ) 
der. AVe’ll soon put it in, my dear. Don't be afraid! You 
are a brave boy, 1 dare sa}-.” 

“That he is,” answered Chandos; “for it was in endea- 
vouring to defend General Tracy from a bull, which had 
knocked liiiii down, that he got tossed and hurt,” 

“Plague light njion that old foolT' cried the uncourt^us * 
doctor; “hc\s always getting himself or some one else into 
a scrape, It is jiisf two years ago I had to cut four holes in^ 
his leg, W'htro he had been bitten by a mad dog, because 
was .IS mad as the tlog himself, and insisted that the beast 
was quite sane, contrary to the opinion of the whole village. 
AVhen dogg}* ]>it hi- best friend, however, he became con- 
vinced hb was mad ; tliough, if biting one’s friends were a 
si^Ti of madness, we should have to cage the whole world. 

J had my revenge, however, for 1 cut away deep enough— 
d^tp enough, till the old fool writhed, ll-e wouldn’t roar, od 
1 wished ; but never a bidlct went into his old carcase (nor 
ever will) tliat made a larger hole than any <mc of the tour 
that I made. And now he has had to do with a mad bull! 

} will answer tor it lie went up and patted its head, and 
called it a curly-patcd old coxcomb. Didn't he, boy?’’ 

“ Ko,” rejdied little Tim, boldly ; “ he didn’t. He knocked 
at Farmer Thorpe’s big bull with his stick when it ran after 
the lad^s, and the bull poked him down; for it didn't get 
him onlils horns, like it did me.” 

“That’s a good boy — that’s a good boy I” replied the old 
^man; “always tell the truth, whoever says the contraiy. 
*Now, Master What’s-yoiir-naine, we’ll have his jifekefe 
for, though there «eems but little of it still it may be in the 
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1 way. You lopk atrooff enough, and can help, I dare say, 
^o»gb I d<m’t know who the devil you arc; but mind, you 
must do exactly what I tell you, . neither more nor less. If 
you do, 1*11 break your hea^ and not mend it. Put your 
^ arms round the boy’s waist.” 

Obandos did as he was directed, after having taken the 
little fellow’s jacket off; and the worthy surgeon then pro- 
eeeded to replace the dislocated arm iu the socket — an ope- 
ration which required more corporeal strength than bis 
spare frame seemed to promise. lie effected it skilfully and 
powerfully, however, giving the poor boy as little psun as 
possible, but neverihejess making him cry out lustily. 

“Ay, that’s right; roar!” cried the doctor. “That’s tlic 
▼ery beet thing you can do. It eases the diaphragm, my lad, 
and keeps the lungs in play. I never saw any good come of 
a silent patient, who lets cut him up without saying a 
word. Th^ all die; but your roarer is sure to get well. 
There — ^thcre ! it’s ini Now give me that bandage, my man : 
we must keep it .down tight, for the muscles have had an 
aw^iil wrench. It’s all over, my dear— it’s quite done, and 
you shall have a shilling for bellowing so handsomely. 
You’re a good little man for not kicking me in the stomach, 
as a great lubber once did who should have knoam better. 
How do you feel now?” 

“Oh I quite comfortable since it went answered 

Jjtie boy. 

The old gentleman laughed, saying, “Ay, ^moch' is a 
pleasant sound in a case of dislocation. You see, it is when 

, the round end of the bone ” and he was going on to 

^|)lain to Tim and Chandos the whole proce^^s and causes of 
going which is very different, it wo\dd seem, in the 

plural and singular number, when a voice wa** heard withoiit, 
exclaiming “Where’s my boy? what has happened to my 
'hoy?” and the gipsy woman who had sal next to Chandos 
when he was tW the encamument in the lane rushed in, with 
her glittering black eyes flashing like stars with excitement 
and agitation. “Where’s my boy?” she kcreained again, 
before she had time to look around ; and then, seeing the 
little fellow in the chair, she exclaimed, “ Oh, 'J ’iml what are 
they doing to you?” and was miming forward to catch him 
to her heart, when Mr. Woodyard waved her liack with his 
left hand, while be held the last fold of the bandage with his 

t ' ;ht. ' “Keep tack, you tawny baggage!” he cried. “If 
^ come near him till I’ve done, I’ll bruise you. Sit still, 
d Jittk^nfernal hit of Egypt! or I'll strangle you with the 
a of this thing. Hold him tight, young fiian, or he’ll have 
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tbe joint out again, by^ And the old gentleman, wha 

had been a naval surgeon in his day^ added a very fieroe 
nautical oatb-^ne of those which were unfortunately current 
in all mouths on Aboard ships of war in his youthful years* 

The gipsy woman stopped at once, and made a sign to the 
bo3% who was instantly as still as a ruin ; but the old surgeon 
continued to abuse her most unsparingly till be had ilnisbed 
bandaging the arm, calling her cvei^ name that a fertile 
imagination and a copious vocabulary could supply. It is 
wonderful, however, bow quick is sometimes the conception 
of characlcT amongst the lower classes, especially thobc 'vho 
are subject to any kind of'persccutioihJ^'he poor wouiau 
stood perfectly cairn ; a faint smile curl^ her lip at the old 
Hian’s terrible abu&o, as if a feeling of amusement at his af- 
fected violence crossed tbe deeper emotions which filled her 
large black 03 os with tears. She said not a word in reply; 
she showed no siicn of auger; and when at length all was 
doiio, and, putting the boy's head with his broad skinny hand, 
Mr. iVoodyard said in another tone, *• There, you little dogi 
you may go to > our marni/j}' now,’’ she started forward, and 
kisred tlie surgeon's hand even before slie embraced her child* 
Kbc had understond him in a moment. 

A short time wds ])asscd by mother and son in tenderness 
\wld and strange, hut striking : she kissed his eyes and his 
lips, and held him fust at a distance, then dose to her heart; 
she put her hands upon his curly head, andTaised her look 
tipwards, wlicre hoj^e and thankfulness seek heaven. Then 
f^hc asked all that had happened; and with simple prattle the 
boN told !icr how ho had soon the hull attack tlie old general, 
and had vtiii to frighten it; and the woman laughed criod 
at her ciiild’s courage and his fully. But when he went on 
to say, after relating how he had Ibimd himself flying in the 
air, <0^ Then that man cariU' up, caught tbe bull by the tail, 
and whacked him till be tumbled down,” she turned to 
Ohandos and kissed his hand loo. , 

“But the best of it all, urianimy,” cried the boy, who en- 
tered into the spirit of his own story, “was when Farmer 
Thorpe came up and bullied tlie two men as they were look-' 
ing at me; and how that one told him he would whack him 
It? he had whacked the bull, if lie did not cut his quids.” 

.“So Farmer Thorpe bullied, did he?” cried the woman. 
“He’8at%er; but snakes bite even tigers.” And she added 
something in a low voice, whicii soundeu to Chandos's ear« 
“ ]^ct him look to his farm -yard !” 

# Certain it is that tlie next night passed distressful I^io the 
poultry of Fanner l^orpe. When he looked in the amrniug, 
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where many a turkey had been fattening for Christmas, and 
^capons and fowls strutted proudly, he found feathers, but not 
fowls* The geese, indeed, were spared, heaven only knows 
why ; hut from the imperil black bubbly-jock down to Bame 
Partlet’s youngest daughter, all the rest were gone. Yet 
there was a large fierce dog in the yard — as fierce as his 
master or his master’s bull. There are always, however, in 
this world, moyens de mrvenir ; and the ferocious dog was 
found to have made himself very comfortable during the 
cold wintry night with* feathers which must have been 
plucked off his t^der flock under his nose. What a pic- 
ture of 

A faithless guardian of a charge too good I 

However, putting the morality of the thing out of the 
question, the fact is curious, as the first recorded instance of 
a dog using a feather-bed. 

The whole of the last paragraph is a huge parenthesis ; 
and as it is not easy, after such an inordinate digression, to 
set back again without a jump or a hiatus, we will take the 
latter, and end the chapter here. 


CHAPTEH XT. 


‘^There now, my good woman, you have hugged the boy 
boy enough,” said Mr. Woodyard; “you have kissed my 
hand and the young man^s; and the next thing is to pUt the 
child to bed, and keep him there for the next three days. I 
will see that he is tien care off; but mind yon don’t give 
him any of your neighbours’ hens, or hares, or partridges ; 
not because he or his stomach would care a straw whether 
they were stolen or not, but because he must not cat animal 
fbod, however it is come by.” 

“Mayn’t I take him up to my own people?” asked the 
woman, with an anxious look. 

“Why, yon lawless baggage ! would youTtill the child?” 
exclaimed *the surgeon fiercely, “I tell you timt*he has 
been tossed by a bull, had a severe shock to his whole sys- 
v‘tem, fclS got "his shoulder dislocated, requires perfect quit, 
and careful attendance, cool food, and un equable ten.pera- 
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ture, to prevent inflammation j and you talk of taking him 
up to a Blit ol jolly beggartf, in rotten tents, to sleep upon the ^ 
ground, drink gin, and be stuffed with stolen poultry I You 
must be mad to Chink of such a thing, or not his mother at 
all ; v\hich 1 have a notion is the case, for he's as white as 
you arc dingy.” 

The woman looked at him gravely for a moment, aud 
shook her head with a gesture of dedp feeling, saying, as she 
laid her hand upon her heart, “It matters little what you 
think . I feel that I am his motheflr. • But will the gentle- 
folks let him bide here V” 

“ Here come some of them, and they Inswer for them- 
belves,” answered the surgeon, pointing to the cottage window, 
before which General Tracy and his eldest niece were passing 
on their way to the door. 

“ Well, doctor, what is the state of the case?” asked the 
old officer as he came in. “How is the poor boy?” 

“A dislocated shoulder and a good shake,” replied the 
surgeon, abruptly; “only a proper punishment for a mite 
like that trying to frighten a bull from goring an obstinate 
old man, who will go through a field where an animal known 
to be vicious is roaming at large. 1 hope, with all my heart, 
that some of your bones are broken.” 

“ Your hopes are vain, doctor,” said Walter Tracy : “ all 
my bones are as sound as ever they were— ;only a little sore* 
ness of my back, where the cursed beast struck me.” 

“Ay, you will have lumbar abscess,” said the surgeon; 

“ and a good thing too. But the imp must be put to bed* 
Here is his yellow -faced mother Wants to carry him off to 
her filthy tents, where he would be dead in three days.” 

“ That must not be,” said General Traw. “So you are 
his mother, my good w oman ? I am glad you have come 
dowff, for 1 w^ant to speak with you.” 

“ Let the boy be put to bed first, before you begin gos- 
sipping,” cried Mr. Woodyard: “you can say all you have 
to say afterwards.' Here, young man, take his things off — 
though there is not much to take. His trousers and shoes 
are all that is needful ; for as to a shirt, there is none to 
dispose of.” 

“ Well, what of that?” cried the gipsy woman sharply. 

“ I duppofjp you had not a shirt on when you w'ere bom.” 

“ No, indeed,” answered Mr. Woodyard, gravely. “What 
you say is verj true. Naked we came into tiic w'orld, and 
risked shall we go out of it ; so that it docs not much matter 
\fhether we have shirts on while we are here or not. 'Never- 
theless, I will send Aim up something of the kind from our 
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apiiaol in the Yille^; for I have somehow a notion, perhaps 
erroneous, that he will be more comfortable when he has got 
some clean calico about him/' 

don't think it," replied his mother; ‘*he never had 
such a thing in his life." 

‘ “ Well, we’ll try it, at all events,” returned Mr. Woodyard. 
**But now let us nave quiet, and obey orders.” 

The boy was accordingly undressed and placed in the gar- 
dener’s bed ; and then, while the surgeon looked him all 
over, to ascertain that ^here was no other injury, General 
T^acy took the gipsy woman to the door of the cottage, and 
spoke to her fcA-,. several minutes in a low tone. His words 
brought the tears into her eyes, and the nature of them may 
be derived from her reply. 

“ God bless j^ou, gentleman,” she said. “ I dare say, to 
be rich, and well brought up, and sleep in houses, and all 
that, is very nice when one is accustomed lo it, and better 
than, our way of doing; but Tor m'y part I should not half 
like it for myself. It is very kind of you, however ; and as 
to the boy, I suppose it is for his good. But I can’t part 
with him altogether; I must see him when I like; and if, 
after he has tried both, he likes our sort of life better than 
yours, he must come away with me.” 

“ Let him give it a fair trial, though,” said General Tracy. 

He is a brave little fellow, with a heart like a liun’^. I look 
upon it that in reality he saved my life ; for if the bull had 
not run at him, it would have gored me as I lay; and there- 
fore I wish to do for him what I can. He shall have a fair 
education if you leave him with me ; and I will at once settle 
upon him what will put him above want. Of course, I never 
think of preventing you from speiitg. yo}jiro»m. child ; but 
y oik must promise me not to try to pcrsiuide^ftf* that your 
wandering life is better than that which he will have a'd op- 
portunity of follovring. Deal fairly with the boy; let him 
judge for himself and pursue his own inclinations.” 

‘'That I will promi.se,” answered the woman, in a decided 
tone ; “ for what will make him happiest will make me hap- 
piest.” 

“Then go at once and talk to his father about it,” con- 
tinued General Tracy; “let him promise the^arne thing, 
and all the rest will soon be settled.” , 

“ His father!” said the woman, with a sad and bitter laugh, 
wonder where I should find his father! No, no, gentie- 
man; there is no one to be talked to about it but myself, 
Sally ^Stanley. He has never known what it is to have^ a 
father, and his mother has been all to him.” 
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When, after a few more words, they went back into the 
^ttage again, they found Emily Tracy sitting by the hoy% 
bedside and holding Lis hand in hers, with the gladsome 
little face turned up to her beautiful countenance, while with 
a smile at his eagerness she told him some childish story, to 
engage his attention during the timfi that Mr. Woodyard was 
employed in examining his spine. The gipsy woman gazed 
at the two for a moment in silence ;#then, creeping up .to the 
young lady's side, she knelt down, and in her favourite inode 
of expressing thankfulness kissed her*hand. 1 am sorry 1 
siiid what 1 did this morning," she whispered. ^^May God 
avert it!" 

Emily started and gazed on her earnestly. She had not 
sufiered the woman’s angry words of the morning to weigh 
upon her mind in the least. She had regarded them merely 
as a burst of impoteut rage, and never fancied that Sally 
Stanley had attached any importance to them herself. But 
what she now said had a totdly different effect. Emily saw 
by her look and manner that the woman really believed in 
the dark prophecy she Jiad uttered; and there is something 
in strong conviction which carries weight with it to others, as 
well as to those who feel it. Emily was troubled, and for an 
instant did not reply. At length she said, sweetly, “Kever 
mind, my good woman. Forget it, as I shall do; but do not 
again give way to anger towards those who Jiave no intention 
of offending you. 1 trust your little boy will soon be well ; 
and I am sure my uncle wall reward him for so bravely seek- 
ing to defend him at the risk of his own life." 

“God bless you, and him too!” said the gipsy woman. 
“There is no fear of my boy; he will do ivell enough. I 
knew he would meet with some harm when he went out in 
the morning; but I knew, too, that it would not be death, 
and ^ould end in his good. So I only warned him to be 
careful, and let him go." 

All the woman’s words were painful to Emily Tracy, for 
there is a germ of superstition in every heart ; and in spite of 
good sense and every effort of reason, a dull sort, of appre- 
hension sprang up in her bosom regarding the bitter an- 
nouncement which bad been made as to her future late. Its 
very improbability — ^its want of all likelihood in her station 
and position — seemed but to render more strange the woman’s 
evident belibf that such an c^ent as her marriage with a felon 
would actually take place. That the very idea should enter 
into her mind had something of the marvellous in it, and 
ca|ly excited those feelings of wonder which are stfongly 
akm to superstition. ^ 
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Kraily did not like to let her thoughts dwell upon the sub* 
eject; and ailer telling her tale out to the boy, and making 
some arrangements with the housekeeper, who came down at 
the moment, BO as to ensure that the little fellow should have 
tile atteinlance of some w'oman, she thanked Chandos in 
fateful terms for the gallant assistance he had rendered in . 
tiie morning, and proposed to her uncle that they should re- 
turn home. 1 

Kmily remained grave and thoughtful, however, during 
the whole day, and Kns(f was also much less gay than ordi- 
nary ; 80 that when Mr. Tracy, who had been out all the 
morning on busftiaewS, returned towards dinner-time, be found 
• the party who had left him a few hours before, as cheerful as 
a mountain stream, more dull than perhaps he had ever 
seen them. 

Before dinner but little time was given for narrative, and 
at dinner a guest was added to the party who has been men- 
tioned incidentally once before. This was the young clergy- 
man of Northferry, a man of about eight- and- twenty year.r. 
of age, but who had been the incumbent of the parish only 
three or four months, hlr. Fleming, it must be said, was 
always a welcome visiter at Mr. Tracy’s house to all parties. 
It was not, indeed, because he was ‘‘Honourable’* as well a= 
“ Reverend,” but because few men were better calculated to 
win regard as well as esteem. Handsome in person, there 
was a sort of harmony in his calling, bis manners, and his 
appearance, which was wonderfully pleasing. Mild and en- 
gaging ill demeanour, he was cheerful, though perhaps not 
gay; never checking mirth in others, though giving but mo- 
derate w'By to it himself. Yet his conversation, though quiet 
and calm, was so rich with the stores of thouglit, that it w'ns 
brilliant without effort and light even in its seriousness. 
Perhaps no man was ever better fitted for the profession 
which he had chosen ; but I must not be mistaken : I mean 
well fitted both as regarded his own destiny and that of 
others. In the first place he loved it, and in tiie next he 
estimated it justly. He was an anstocrat by filmily and by 
conviction ; and he regarded a hierarchy in the church as the 
only means of maintaining order and discipline therein. oP 
stimulating to high exertion every member, and checking 
every tendency to neglect or misconduct. He had not the 
slightest touch of the democratic tendencies usuahy altritmted 
to what is called the “Low Church,” but yet he bad neither 
pride nor ambition. He was perfectly contented with a small 
reetdiy of tour hundred a-year, with a congregation gene- 
rally poor, and no prospect either of <|isp]ay or advancement. 
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His private fortune was- sufodeBt, not large; but it was 
enough with his stipend to maintain him in the rank in which, 
he was born, and he asked no more. Had a bishopric been 
offered to him, he would certainly have refused it. In the 
next place, be had little vanity, and detested eloquent ser* 
mens. He sought to convince and instruct, and he laboured 
* night and day to qualify himself for that task; but bis lan- 
guage was as simple as his mind. If a figure now and then 
found place, it was because it sprang naturally from a rich 
imagination, and was so clear, so forcible, so just, that, like 
the rest of his discourses, there was no mistaking in the least 
what he advanced. He never tried to ei^list the fancy, and 
seldom to engage the feelings of his heaiers on his side. The • 
latter he regarded as engines, to be used only on great occa- 
sions, in order to carry convictions into active effect; and he 
spared them purposely, feeling that he had within the power 
of rousing them when it might be necessary, and could do so 
more surely by rousing them rarely. Then he was a cha- 
ritable man in the enlarged, but not the licentious sense of 
the word, lie had vast toleration for the opinions of others, 
though he was firm and steadfast in the support of his own. 
Thus anger at false views never, even in the least degree, 
came to diminish the efficacy of his support of just ones. He 
fearlessly stated, learlessly defended his own principles, but 
never disputed, and was silent as soon as a quibble or a jest 
took the place of argument. There were, moreover, a truth, 
a sincerity, an uprightness in his whole dealings and his 
whole demeanour, which bad a powerful influence upon all 
who knew him. To every man but the most vain it became 
a natural question — “ If one so vigorous in mind, so learned, 
and BO wis&, is thus deeply impressed with the truth of opi- 
nions difi'erent from my own, is there not good cause for re- 
examjping the grounds of those I entertain?^’ And thus his 
arguments obtained more fair consideration than vanity ge- 
nerally allows to the views of those who oppose us. 

Even General Tracy, who differed with him profoundly, 
always listened with respect, seldom indeed entered into dfs- 
cussion with him, and never disputed. Not that he altoge- 
tber feared the combat, for such was not the case ; not that 
he was entirely convinced, for be still held out on many 
points ; but because he was thoroughly impressed with a be- 
lief of bis y«ung friend^s reasonable sincerity, and reverenced 
it. Besides, General Tracy was a gentleman ; and no gen- 
tleman, unless ivith a worthy object, ever assails opinions 
' wMch another is professionally bound to sustain. 

such then was the guest at Mr. Tracy’s dinner table; imd 
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there, as soon as the first sharp edge of appetite was taken 
I off, the adventures of the morning were once more s^wken 
of; and General Tracy, in a strain half serious, half playful, 
recounted the dangers which he and his nieces had encoun- 
tered. The young clergyman’s eyes instantly sought the 
face of Emily Tracy with a glance of anxiety. He did not look 
at Rose — which perhaps was not altogether right — at all 
events, not altogether equitable, for both had run the same 
risk. 

“Well,” continued AValter Tracy, “Emily ran and Rose 
ran; but I thought it beyond the dignity of my profession to 
run before a sLgJe enemy, though he was defended by a 
homwork. Perhaps lumbago liad to do with it as well as 
dignity, if the truth must be told. But our worthy friend 
soon applied a cataplasm to my lumbago, more effectual than 
jmy of Sandy Woodyard’s; for in two minutes I was sprawl- 
ing. Master Bull then thought he might as well take room 
for a rush, and ran back five or six steps to gore me the more 
vigorously, when suddenly a nejv combatant appeared in the 
field, in the shape of a little urchin not so high as my hip, 
who made at the enemy with all sorts of shrieks and screams, 
to that if the beast did not think it was the devil come to my 
rescue, I did. But the poor boy fared ill for hit pains ; foV 
just as I was scrambling up, I saw something in the air, small 
And black, with legs and arms flying about in all directions, 
just like a spider in a web between two cabbages; and down 
came the poor child, with a fall whiclf I thought must have 
dashed his brains out." 

“ Good heavens!" cried Mr. Tracy, “ was he hurt? Was 
he not killed?" 

“Hurt he certainly was,” answered his brother; “and 
killed most likely both he and I would have been ; but, as in 
tbe story of Camaralzaman — ^which some heathen the 
present day has chanced into Kumnier al Zemaun, or some 
other horrible name, violating all the associations of our 
childhood, the true temple of Cybele to the heart — ^no sooner 
was one army disposed of than another appeared. Up ran a 
man wnth a stick in his hand — a stout, tall, powerful coun- 
try fellow, in a fustian jacket" — (Rose held down her head 
and smiled, without any one remarking her); “and, seizing 
our friend tbe bull by the tail, thrashed him for some five 
minutes in a most scientific manner. He muC^ have been 
used to belabouring bulls all his life, like a Spanish matador; 
for nothing but long practice would have made him so profi- 
cient in an art not very easy to exercise. Rose, my flower, 

what are you laughing at?" ^ 
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“I til ink it was enough to make anyone laugh,” answered 
Kose, “to see how foolish the representative of our nation • 
looked while he was receiving such a cudgelling. ^ 1 was too 
frightened to laugh then, my dear uncle ; but here, by the 
side of this table, 1 can enjoy the joke at iny ease.” 

It \vas no joke then, indeed,” said General Tracy; “for 
it was a matter of life and death between the brave lad and 
tile bull. Our new champion had no resource in the end, 
however, but to hamstring him, whkih he also did most 
scientifically; and I believe that more than one of us has to 
t liank him for being here at this moment. Tt turned out that 
the man was your own gardener, Arthur; and we must really 
‘'ce what can be done for him. As to the gallant little gipsy 
])oy, 1 have taken care of him myself, and wiM provide for 
him.” 

'Fliis last announcement roused curiosity and brought on 
explanations, in the course of which, a good deal of wmat has 
in'cn already told was detailed, with several other particulars 
w iiieh it has not been deemed necessary to relate. 

“ And did the woman really seem doubtful as to whether 
}‘].e should accept your offer or not?” asked Mr. Tracy. 

“ Yes, ohe did,” replied his brother. “ And I am not quite 
pure that she w^as not in the right. It is a moot point with 
me, brother Arthur, whether civilization tends to the happi* 
ness of the individual, wliatevcr it may do for society in 
general. AVhen I offered what I did, 1 thought, not that I 
AA iis doing the boy a favour, but that I was showing my gra- 
titude for his self-devotion and the real service he had ren- 
dered me, wlien I proposed to put him in a position which, 
irom my' prejudices, I myself valued; but when I came to 
consider the woman’s doubts, I began to inquire, and to doubt 
nlso^whether he would he happier in the one state than in 
the other.” 

“You proposed to give him a good education,” said the 
young clergyman ; “ and if you did so, he would assuredly 
1)0 happier; for he would be wiser and better.” 

“And yet, ‘Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise,”* , 
replied General Tracy. 

“Ignorance of evil, granted,’* answered Mr. Fleming. “But 
could that be assured to him in the life he was likely to lead? 
(’an it be assured to any man in any course ? I think not.” 

“ Perhaps not,” answ'ered Walter Tracy; “ but yet T liave 
many doubts, my young friend, whether the amount of evils 
of any kind is greater or less (to the individual) in a ci'«'ilised 
or*an uncivilised state of society. These gipsies, were it not 
their misfortune to hf placed amongst nations in a condition 
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diiferent from their own, would be one of the happiegt races 
on the face of the earth. Nomadic from their veiy origin, 
they would wander about hither and thither, feeding their 
sheep, or their cattle, or their horses, and pilfering a little, I 
dare say, from their neighbours, if they had any; but where 
the rights of property are ill defined, a little pilfering is not 
very evil in its consequences, and with a thin population there 
is no opportunity of caf^^dng it on to a great extent. Be- 
sides, I believe that almdst aU the bad qualities of the gipsy 
proceed from his position. His hand is against every man, 
because every mrj[|’8 hand is against him. He is a wanderer 
amongst settled tribes; a stem adherer to his ancient forms, 
amongst a people whose only constancy is that of a cat to 
the house in Which it is kittened; a despiser of the civiliza- 
tion which, as he has constant proof before his eyes, does not 
make those who are blessed (or cursed) with it a bit more 
wise, merry, or virtuous than himself. It is very natural, 
therefore, that he should despise the institutions and dislike 
the men amongst whom he is so located only for a short time. 
For my part, 1 only think it wonderlul that these poor people 
do not commit more crimes than they do; and that our purses 
and our lives are not taken, instead of our poultry and the 
lives of our ducks and geese. I begin almost to think it a 
ain and a shame to withdraw that bold bo}' from Lis freedom 
amongst hedges and ditches, to poke him into a dull, fusty 
school, and to cut him ofi* from those blessings of which he 
has learned the value and tasted the enjoyment.*' 

Mr. Fleming smiled. “If the mother were really doubt- 
ful,” he said, “ it would be very easy for you, my dear sir, to 
remedy the error you regret. * But I cannot help thinking, 
that for the sake of the jest you are taking a much narrower 
view of such questions than your mind would otherMisec^ead 
you to. You seem, general, to consider the individual as 
only bom for the individual. But let me ask you, is he not 
placed here for much more than that? I would not push my 
notion on the subject to any of tlie extreme lengths whicn 
Bomc of the gentlemen who have called themselves philoso- 
phers have done. 1 do not look upon man merely as a part 
of a great machine — one of the wheels, or pulleys, or cogs, 
of the instrument called society — and that he is bound to re- 
gulate all his thoughts, feelings, and actions by (kie precise 
rule, for the benefit of the country in which he lives, or even 
for the more extended fellowship called society. There 
surely is a certain degree of individual liberty due to all mei? ; 
and to a certain point they have a righ^ to consult their own 
happiness, even by indulging their whims and caprices, pro- 
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vi Jed they are not detrimental to oliieTS. The Spartan code 
and th€ Prussian system seem to me both equally tending to • 
take from man many of his highest qualities and rights ; but 
still, to a certaint degree, man is bound to his fellow-man as 
%Yell as to God. 1 say, ‘ as well as to God/ because I know 
that there are some persons who may not see that the one 
Juty is a consequence of the other. Bat I fear I am preach- 
ing out of the pulpit,” he continuel, with a smile ; ‘‘ and I 
must be forgiven as for an infirmiti^ The habit of preach- 
ing, I fear, is a very encroaching one, which, with the autho- 
rity that the calling of teacher gives, renders many of us 
f-omewhat domincermg in society.” 

“No one can say that of you,” answered Walter Tracy, 

“ But I must defend myself. I was certainly speaking of the 
iK)y’8 individual happiness, not of his duty to society.” 

“ Can the two be separated?” asked Horace Fleming in a 
tlionghtfiil tone. “ I have always considered that the greatest 
amount of happiness on earth is only to be obtained by the 
]icrformance of all duties. 1 should be sorry to part with 
that conviction.” 

“ T doubt not it is just,” answered General Tracy gravely, 

“ and 1 M'ould not seek to take it from you even if I did, lur 
It is a pleasant and a most useful one. But 1 will only re- 
mark in passing, that the most difTiciilt of all points in ethics 
h to define what duties are. So many of .those things that 
V. e call duties are but conventional opinions, that 1 fear a 
rigid scrutator of the world’s code of obligations would soon 
■“Inp moral philosophy very bare. As to society itself, its 
iMiles are very much like the common law of England: a code 
of maxims accumulated during centuries, by diiferent races, 
and under different ciicuinstances, often contradictory, oflen 
absurd, continually cruel, frequently, unjust and iniquitous in 
prsMce, even when theoretically right, and yet by those who 
gain by them cried up as the perfection of human wisdom, to 
which all men must submit their reason. Of one thing I am 
very certain : that the aims and objects of society at present, 
the tendencies which it encourages, and the rewards which 
it holds out, are all opposed most strongly not only to that* 
end which it professes to seek, hut to that religion the excel- 
lence of which you arc not one to deny — nor 1 cither, he it 
remarked.^ Its tendencies, 1 submit, are anything but ‘ to 
produce the greatest amount of good to the greatest number/ 
which philosophers declare to be its olyect ; its result is any- 
thing but to produce ‘ peace and good-will amongst men,’ 
which is the grand purpose of the Christian religion.” 

Mr. Fleming was #ilent; for he felt that, tliougli he dif- 
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fered in some de^ee^ there was a certain amount of truth iff 
rthe assertion. But Mr. Tracy exclaimed, 1 do not under- 
stand you, Walter. In what respect does society so terribly 
fail?” 

‘^In A thousand respects,” answered General Tracr. 

But an instance — ^but an instance !” said his brother. 

‘^I^ok around,” replied the other. “Do you not see, 
wherever you turn, evet in this very land of ours, which is 
not'tbe worst country in fhe w'orl^ that wealth gives undue 
power? that it is not the man who^abours in any trade who 
gains the reward of industry? that the produce of labour is 
not fairly divided between the labourer and the wealthy man 
who employs him? that the laws which regulate that divif^ion 
are framed by the wealthy? and that an inordinate authority 
has fallen into the hands of Wealth, which keeps the poor 
man from his rights, drowns his voice in the senate, frustrates 
his efforts in the market, and defeats his resistance to oppres- 
sion, whether it take a lawful or unlawful form?” 

“Pooh, pooh! AV alter,” replied Mr. Tracy; “this is all 
an affair of legislation and political economy, and has nothing 
to do with society.” 

“ All laws, brother, spring from the state of society in 
which they are formed,” replied Walter Tracy ; “ and poli- 
tical economy is but the theory of certain dealings between 
man and man. But that society must be a feasfui and iui- 
r quitous conspiracy where a few are rolling in riches, living in 
luxury, and rioting in idle wantonness, upon the produce of 
the labour of other men who are suffering all the ills of ex- 
treme poverty, if not actually perishing of want. It is a 
gross and terrible anomaly, brother Arthur, to see the great 
mass of a people nearly destitute ; to see many even dying 
of starvation,; to see the honest and the industrious man un- 
able, by the devotion of his whole time and the exertiofi ‘ of 
all his energies, to obtain sufficient food for his family ; and 
yiBt to see enormous wealth, which, if the fruits of labour 
were fairly divided, would feed whole provinces of artizans, 
aociunulating in the hands of a few meu supported entirely 
by the labour of others. It is, 1 say, a gross and terrible 
anomaly, and it will brin^ its curse sooner or later.” ' 

“ But surely you would not advocate an agrarian law?” 
sidd Mr. Fleming. “That chimera has been slain ^ thousand 
times.” 

“ Far from it I” exclaimed the old officer. “ I would touch 
none of what are called the rights of property ; but I would 
drive to the winds that most absurd of all pretences, invented 
by the rich for the purpose of oppressing me poor; namely — 
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that it h wrong and dangoroins to interfere between master 
and workman, "l contend^ that instead of wrong and danger- § 
ous, it is right and safe ; it is just and necessary. It is right 
to defend the wfeak against the strong; it is safe to ensure 
that despair does not ^ve overwhelming vigour to the weak. 
Jiut the question is not what I would do. I was asked for 
an instance of the evils of the society in which we live. I 
have given you one, Arthur; but if f hat does not suit you, 1 
could give a thousand others. I co^ld ahow how that society 
of which you are so fond is wicked ahd iniquitous in every 
diilerent direction, towards the rich as well as tlie poor; bow 
it encourages vice and depresses virtue; hotV it leagues wuth 
crime and scouts honesty. 1 could point to the same course 
pursued towards man, and more especially towards woman.” 

“Let ns run away, dear uncle,” cried Rose, “before we 
are brought upon the carpet. I am of an excessively rebel- 
lions disposition, as you well know ; and 1 am afraid that, if 
1 liear miy more of such doctrines, 1 shall revolt against the 
powers that be.” 

“The revolt of the roses!” exclaimed her uncle, laughing, 
and very glad to change the subject, though it was ‘a hobby. 
“Heaven forbid such a catastrophe amongst the iiowers! 
But whom would you revolt against, my Rose? Against the 
gardener, cli?” and he looked shrewdly from her to Kmily, 
wdio siniledf^lso. Rose coloured more {ban tlie occasion 
seemed fo warrant; but Mr. Tracy, who was not in the secret 
of the gipsy’s prophecy, joined in with high praises of his 
new gardener’s science and taste. 

“ He is a stout, good-looking, courageous fellow as ever 
lived,” said Generjd Tracy. “Fray, where did you pick him 
up, Arthur ? He is not from this part of the country, I should 
IL^inc by his tone and manners; for we are not the most 
porolied cither in demeanour or language.” 

“He came to apply this morning,” answered llkir. Tracy; 

“ and brought high testimonials both of skill and character 
from Roberts, the steward of Sir Harry Winslow, who is 
dead, you know. 1 suppose he has served over at Elmsley 
Park, though J never thought of inquiring; for I was so 
much pleased with him in every respect that I engaged him 
at once.” 

“Upommy word, things are going on very favourably, 
Rose,” wmspered General Tracy to his niece, in good-hu- 
moured malice. “Few sons-in-law are received with such 
prepossessions.” But he suddenly perceived that Rose’s fair 
face bore a look of much distress, and stopped at once in his 
career of raillery, t]r)Ough not without some surprise. 
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A pause ensued, only interrupted by Mr. Tracy's drinking 
^"wine with young clergyman, and a few quiet words be- 
tween Fleming and Emily; and then Rose Tracy asked, with 
a sort of effort, “How long has Sir Harry Winslow been 
dead, papa?" 

“ I only heard of it yesterday,” replied Mr. Tracy. “The 
funeral is to take place the day after to-morrow, I hear.” 

“ He was a very singular man, was be not?” inquired the 
joung lady. ^ 

“Very,” answered ‘her father, laconically; “and by no 
means a good one. 1 knew little of him, never having met 
him but twice, * and then on county business. But lii.^ 
haughtiness was insufferable and his manners w'ere like ice.” 

“Perhaps,” said Mr. Fleming, “he knew that be was not 
liked or respected; for 1 have often remarked that men who 
have placed tlienisclves in a position which prevents others 
from desiring their society, ^ect to reject that which they 
cannot obtain.” 

“The fox and the grapes,” said Emily, with a smile. 

“ As old as Ailaop,” remarked her uncle ; and there the 
conversation on that head dropped. Soon after, the dinner 
came to an end, and the whole party returned to the draw- 
ing-room. Mr. Fleming asked Emily to sing, and seemed 
ddighted with the sound of her voice. General Tracy sat 
lieside Rose and teased her, but not about t)p gardener. 
And Rose, after having been very thoughtful for some time, 
suddenly resumed all her good spirits,' sang with her sister, 
laughed with her imcle, played a game at chess w^ith her 
father, and w^as beaten with perfect good humour. But oii 
the following morning, when General Tracy asked her before 
breakfast to go down with him to the cottage to see the gipsy 
boy, she at first made some objection. They were alonfs 
“My dear Rose,” said her uncle, “this is nonsense. Yoil'do 
not suppose for one moment, that though 1 might joke you 
on that silly woman’s prophecy, I could think it would have 
the least effect upon your mind?” < 

“Oh, dear, no!” answered Rose; “I am not so foolish as 
that, dear uncle ; and if it will give you any pleasiwe, I will 
go. But the gardener has notliing to do with it,” she added 
with a gay smile ; “for 1 happen to know he is not tliere, and 
does not take possession for some days. My maid told me 
so this morning, without my asking any questions; so your 
wicked simile has no point;” and away th^ went Xp the 
cottage. 
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A FINE, tall, broad-fronted house, massy in^rcbitecture, and 
placed upon a commanding height in a beamilul park, Iwid all 
tlic window- shutters closed along the principal fji^ade, though 
a number of people going in and coming out showed that it 

as not empty. There w’as no attempt at decoration to be 
scon in the building. All was plain, solid, and severe. Some 
dark pines on either hand harmonized with the sternness of 
the mansion ; and the brown oaks and beeches behind cairied 
oil* the lines to the wavy hills above. Everything around 
wa*; neat and in good order; the trees carefully confiiied to 
their exact proportions near the house, the lawns closely 
mowed, the gravel walks free from the least intrusive weed. 
The gardens, with their long lines of green and hot houses, 
showed care and expense ; and from a distance one W'ould hare 
<iuppOvSed that the whole open ground of the park had been 
lately subject to tlie scythe, so smooth and trim did every- 
tiling look. 

M'ithiii was death. 

In the state drawing-room, with crimson curtains sweep- 
ing down, and panelling of white and gold, upon a rich Ax- 
jiinster carpet, and surrounded by furniture of the most 
9^cous kind, stood the dull trestles bearing the moral of 
alf" the cofhn and the pall : splendour and ostentation and 
luxury without — death and foulness and corruption witliin. 
It w’as a silent homily. 

The library adjoining was crowded with gentlemen in black 
— they called it 'mourning — and they were eating and drink- 
ing cake and wine. Why should they not? lliey w-ouldr 
liave done the same at a wedding. A beautiful little spaniel 
stood upon his hind legs to one of the mourners for a bit of 
cake. Itf.wa8 thrown to him; the. dog caught it, and the 
moiirnprsf laughed. It was all very well. 

Suddenly, however, tliey put 09 gwver faces. Heaven! 
what a machine of falsehood is the face ! The tongue may 
lie now and then — the face lies every minute. There was a 
little bustle atf the ^jor, and several of those near made way, 
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speaking a few words to a young gentleman who entered, 
cslothed like the rest in black, but with mourning written on 
his face. Where have we seen that face belbre? Is it 
Chandos? Surely it is. But yet how different is the air 
and maimer ! With what grave, sad dignity he passes on to- 
wards the spot at the other side of the room where lloherts^ 
the steward, is standing, unconscious of his entrance ! And 
who is that who stops hilb now, and shakes hands with him 
warmly, yet with a timid,\half-averted eye — ^that pale voiing 
man with the waving fair hair around his forehead? llark! 
Chandos answers him: “Well, quite well, Faber, I thank 
you. I have nolt been far distant; hut I must sj^eak to 
Boberts for a moment, and then,’* he added slowly and 
solemnly, “ I must go into the next room.” 

“ You had better not, sir,” said Mr. Faber, the late Sir 
Harry Winslow’s secretary, speaking in a low, imploring 
tone; “ indeed you had better not.” 

“Do not be atraid, Faber,” replied Chandos; “I have 
more command over myself now. I was too impetuous then. 
I watf rash and hasty. Now I am calm; and nothing on 
earth would provoke me again to say one angry word. J 
shall ever be glad to hear of you, Faber, and you must write 
to me. Address your letters to the care of Roberts; he will 
be able to forward them.** 

He was then moving on; but the young man detained him 
by the hand,- saying in a whisper, “ Oh, think better of it, 
Chandos! Be reconciled to him.” 

“That may be whenever he seeks reconciliation,** an- 
swered Chandos; “but it will make no difference in my 
purposes. I will never be his dependant, Faber; for I know^ 
well what it is to be so.** 

Thus saying, he turned away and spoke a few words to 
steward ; afler?which, with a slow but steady step, lie u alKcd 
towards the door leading to the great drawmg-room, opened 
it, and passed tlirough. Many an eye watched him till the 
door was closed ; and then the funeral guests murmured to- 
gether, talking over his character and history. In the mean 
time he advanced through the drawing-room, and stood by 
the coiHn of his father. Then slowly inclining his head to 
two men who stood at the opposite door, he bade them leave 
him for a moment. They instantly obeyed; an(|. Chandos 
knelt down and prayed, with one hand resting on the palL 
In a minute or two he heard a step coming, and rose, but did 
not quit the room, remaining by the side of the coffin, with 
his tall form bowed down and a tear in his eyes. The next 
instant the opposite door opened quickl}!vand sharply,* and a 
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man of two or three and thirty entered, hearing a strong 
family likeness to him who already stood there, but shorter, 
stouter, and less graceful. Though the features were lik^ 
those of Chandop, yet there was a great diiferenc^.of expres- 
sion : the fierce,' keen, eager eye, with its small, contracted 
pupil, Ihc firmly- set teeth, and tlie curl at the comer of the 
mouth, all gave a look of bitterness and irritability from 
which the face of the other was quite free. 

The moment the new-comer's rested on Chandos, 
the habitual expression grew more intense, deepening into 
malevolence, and be exclaimed, “You here, sir!” 

“ Yes, I am, Sir William Winslow,” answered the younger 
man. “You did not surely expect me to be absent from my 
father’s funeral.” 

“One never knows what to expect from you or of you,” 
replied his brother. “I doubt not you have really come for 
the purpose of insulting me again.” 

“ h'ar from it,” replied Chandos, ca^nly. “ I came to pa}'^ 
the last duty to my parent; to insult no one. It is but for a 
fevv hours that wc shall be together, Sir William : let us for 
that time forget everything but that we are the sons of the 
ttarnc father and mother ; and by the side of the coffin lay 
aside, at least for the time, all feelings of animosity.” 

“Very well for you to talk of forgetting,” answered Sir 
William Winslow, bitterly. “I do not forget so easily, sir. 
Tlie sons of the same father and mother! •Well, it is so, and 
strange, too.” • 

“Hush! hush!” cried Chandos, waving his hand with an 
indignant look; and, not knowing what w'ould be uttered 
next, he turned quickly away and left the room. 

“Oh, 'he runs!” said Sir William Winslow, his face flushed 
hiid his brow knit. “But he shall hear more of my mind 
wg^-)rc he goes. He said before them all that he would never 
consent to be dependent on one who was a tyrant in every- 
thing — to my servants — even to my dogs. Was not that an 
insult? 1 will make him eat those words as soon as the 
funeral is over, or he shall learn that I can and will eifercise 
to the uttermost the power which my father left me. It was 
the wisest thing he ever did to enable me to tame this proud 
spirit. Oh, I will bring it down! Sons of the same father 
and mother! On my life, if it were not for the likeness, I 
should think he was a changeling. But he is like — ^very like ; 
and like my mother, too. It is from her that he takes that 
obstinate spirit which he thii^s so fine, and calls resolution.” 

As he thus thought, his eyes fell upon the coffin, and he 
felt a little ashamed. There is a stdl, calm power in the 
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presence of the dead which rebukes wrath ^ and Sir William 
Window looked down upon the and thought of what 
was ^neath wkh feelings that he did not like to indulge, but 
could not altogether conquer. He was spared a struggle 
vntb them, however; for a minute had hardly passed after 
Chandos had left him when a servant came in, and advanced 
to whisper a word in his master^s ear. 

“Well, I am ready,” replied Sir William, “quite ready. 
Where are all the carrutzes? I do not see them.” 

, “ They have been ^alten into the back court,” said the 
man. 

“Well, then, f am quite ready,” repeated the baronet, and 
retired, but not by the door which led to the room where the 
guests were assembled. 

Half-aU'hour passed in the gloomy preparations for the 
funeral march. The callous assistants of the undertaker went 
about their task with the usual studied gravity of aspect, and 
at heart the cold indii|erence of habit to all the fearful reali- 
ties which lay hid under the pageantry which their own 
hands had prepared out of plumes and tinsel, and velvet and 
silk. Then came the display of hearse and mutes and plume - 
bearers, and the long line of carriages following with the 
mourners, who were only in the mercenary point better than 
Ae hired mourners of more ancient days. And the people 
of the village came out to stare at the fine sight; and amongst 
tile young some vague, indefinite notion of there being some- 
thing solemn and awful under all that decor|tion might pre- 
vail; but with the great multitude it was only a stage-pro- 
cession. None thought of what it is to lay the fleslr of man 
amongst the worms, when the spirit has winged its flight 
away, whither no man knoweth. 

To one person, indeed, amongst those who were carrie(’ 
along after the corpse, the whole was full of awe. He kp' vv 
that his &ther had lived as if the world were all ; he knew 
not if he had died in hope of another; and the lessons early 
implanted in hislieart by a mothei^s voice made that consi- 
deration a terrible one Ibr him. Then, too, the gaping crowd 
was painful to him. And, obi what he felt when the little 
village boys ran along laughing and pointing by the side of 
the funerm train I 

They readied the gates of the churchyard, which was wide 
and well tenanted; and there the coffin had to be .aken out^ 
and Ghondos stood side by nde with his brother. Neither 
spoke to, neither looked at, the other. It was a terrible 
thing tp behold at the funerd of a father that want of sjtm- 
pathj between two so nearly aUied; but the eye that mpst 
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marked it saw that the one was full of deep and sorrowful 
thoughts, the other of fierce and angry passions. 

The moment after, there rose upon the air, pronounced by * 
the powerful voicerof the village curate, those words of bright 
but awful hope : “ I am the resurrection and the iife, saith 
the Lord : he that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet 
^.hall he live ; and whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall 
never die.” That solemn and impressive service, the most 
beautiful and appropriate, the mostf elevating, yet the most 
subduing, that ever was composed-^the burial office of the 
English Church — proceeded; and Chandos Winslow lost 
himself completely in the ideas that it awak|ned. But little 
manifested were many of those ideas, it is true, yet they were 
only on that account the more absorbing; and when the 
words, Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust; in the 
sure and certain hope of the resurrection to eternal life,” 
sounded in his cars, a shudder passed over him as he asked 
himself— “ Have I such a hope?” 

Most different were the feelings of the man who stood by 
liis side. The customs of the world, the habits of good 
society, put a restraint upon him ; but, with a strange per- 
version of the true meaning of the words he heard, and a 
false application of them to his own circumstances, he fancied 
that he was virtuous and religious when he refrained, even 
there, from venting his anger in any shape upon its object; ' 
and he heard tlie sentences of the Psalmist a sort of lauda- 
tion of his own forbearance. W' ben the clergyman read aloud, 

r will keep my mouth as it were with a bridle, while the 
ungodly is in my sight,” he fancied himself a second David, 
and reserved bis wrath for the time to come. 

At len^h all was over: the dull shovelsfull of earth rattled 
epoh the coffiin ; the last Amen” was said ; and the mourners 
ftSik their way back towards the carriages, leaving the sexton 
to iinish his work. But when Sir William Winslow had 
entered the coach with two other gentlemen, and the servant 
was about to shut the door, he put down his head, and asked 
in a low but fierce voice, “ Wnere is my brother? Where 
is Mr. Ohaudos Winslow?” 

“ He went away, Sir William, a minute ago,” replied the 
servant. “ He took the other way on foot.” 

Sir William Winslow cast himself back in the seat and set 
his teetlx hard; but he did uot utter a word to any one till 
he reached Elxnsley Faik. His demeanour, liowever, waa 
courteous to those few persems who were on sufficiently inti- 
, mate terms to remain for a few minutes after his return ; and 
to one of them he even said a few words upon the absence 
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of his ^‘strange brother.” His was the tone of an injured 
man ; but the gentleman to whom he spoke was not Avithout 
plain, straightforward good sense, and his only reply was, 
•* Some allowance must be made, Sir William, for your bro- 
ther’s mortification at finding that your father has left him 
nothing of all his large fortune — ^not even the fortune which 
feU to his mother on the death of her uncle.” 

“Not, sir, when my 1 ther desired me in his will to pro- 
vide for him properly, Sir William Winslow. 

“AVhy, I aon’t krwwf” answered the other in a careless 
tone. “No man likes to be dependent, or owe to favour 
that which he tjiinks be might claim of right. I have heard, 
too, that you and Mr. Winslow have not been on good terms 
for the last four or five years ; but nobody can judge of such 
matters except the parties concerned. I must take my 
leave, however ; for I see niy carriage, and I have far to 
' Sir William Winslow made a stiff bow, and the other de- 
parted. 

“Now send Roberts to me,” said the heir of immense 
wealth, as soon as every one of his own rank was gona* 
speaking of his father’s steward and law-agent as if he had 
been a horse-boy in his stable. Rut tlie footman to whom 
he spoke informed him that Mr. Roberts was not in the 
house. ' Sir William Winslow /fretted himself for hal!-an- 
hour, when at length If was announced that the steward had 
arrived. He entered with his usual calm, deliberate air ; and 
Avas advancing towards the table at which the baronet sat, 
Avhen the latter addressed him sharpl}", saying, “1 told yo\i, 
Mr. Roberts, that I should require to speak with you imme- 
diately after the funeral.” 

“I have come, Sir William,” replied the other calmly, 
“as soon as important business, which could not be delay c''\ 
would permit me; and I had hoped to be here by the 
most convenient to you. 1 did not know that the gentiemen 
who returned with you Avould go so soon.” 

“You have kept me half-an-hour waiting, sir,” replied Sir 
William; “and 1 do not like to be kept waiting.” 

“lam sorry that it so occurred,” answered the steward. 

I ask your commands?” 

“ J&i the first place, I w'ish to know, where is my brother 
Chandoa?” said the baronet. “I saw him speaking to you 
in the churchyard.” u 

“He did, sir,” replied Roberts, “ and be has since been at 
my house ; but where he now' is I cannot tell you.” 

“Oh! he has been arranging all his affairs with you, I 
auppose,” said Sir William Winslow, with a sneer ; “ and, I 
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suppose, hearing from you of my father being supposed to 
iiave made another nill.” 

“ No, Sir William,” replied the steward, perfectly undis- 
turbed. ‘^IIc (ud arrange some affairs with me ; gave me 
power to receive the dividend upon the small sum in the 
lands left him by Mrs. Grant, amounting to one hundred and 
sixty-two pounds ten per annum ; and directed me what to 
do with the books and furniture Ijrft him by your father. 
I3ut I did not judge it expedient toAel} him at present, that 
I know Sir Harry did once make another will; because, as 
you say he burnt it afterwards, I imagined such information 
might only increase his disappointment, or exHte hopes never 
likely to be realised.” 

“ You did right, answered the baronet. “ With my own 
eyes I saw my father burn it; and I desire that you will not 
mention the subject to him at all. It is my intention to let 
liiiu bite at the bridle a little, and then, when his spirit is 
tamed, do for him what my father wished me to do. Have 
you any means of communicating with him?” 

Blit ISIr. Roberts was a methodical man, and he answered 
things in order. “In regard to mentioning the subject o£ 
the later will. Sir William,” he said, “ I will take advice. I 
am placed in a peculiar position, sir. As your agent, I have 
a duty to perform to you ; but as an honest man I have also 
duties to perform. I know that a will, fiife years posterior 
to that which has been opened, was duly executed by your 
father. 1 think you are mistaken in supposing it was burnt 
by him, and ” 

By him I” cried the baronet, catching at his words ; ^^do 
you mean to insinuate that I burnt it?” 
t‘^Far from it, Sir William,” was the reply of the steward. 

“ .\ain sure you are quite incapable of such an act ; and if I 
had just cause to believe such a thing, either you or 1 would 
not be here now. But, as 1 have said, my position is a pe- 
culiar one ; and I would rather leave to others the dedwon 
of how I ought to act.” 

You have heard my orders, sir; and you are aware of . 
what must be the consequence of your hesitating to obey 
them,” rejoined the baronet, nodding his head significantly. 

“ Perfectly, Sir William,” answered Mr. Roberts ; “ and 
that is a subject on which I wish to speak. When 1 gave up 
practice as an attorney, and undertook the office of steward 
or agent to your late father, I would only consent to do so 
under an indenture which ensured me three months* clear 
notice of the termination of my engagement with him and his 
heirs, &c.; during ^ich three months 1 was to continue in 
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the fall exercise of all the functions specified in the document 
of which 1 beg leave to hand you a copy. This I did require 
for the safety of myself and of those parties with whom I 
might enter into engagements regarding the letting of va- 
rious farms, and other matters which a new agent might 
think fit to overset, unless 1 had the power of completing 
leg^ly any contracts to which your father might have con- 
sented, though in an informal maimer. Your father assented^ 
and had, I believe, no\r;ause to regret having done so, as, 
without distressing the tenantry, the rental has been rai.sed 
twenty- seven per cent* within the last fifteen years. Your 
fiitlier was ple^tbed. Sir William, to treat me in a difiereiit 
inanner from that which yon have thought fit to use within 
the last week ; and 1 therefore must beg leave to give you 
notice, that at the termination of three months I shall cease 
to be your agent. The indenture requires a written notice 
on either part, and therefore 1 shall have the lionour of en- 
closing one this afternoon. 

Sir william Winslow had listened in silent astonishment 
to hia steward’s words, and his first feeling was undoubtedly 
rage; but Mr^ Roberts was sufficiently long-winded to allow 
renection to come in, though not entirely to let anger go out. 
The baronet walked to the window and looked out into the, 
park. Had Mr. Roberts been in the park, he would have 
seen the muscles of his face working with passion; but when . 
Sir William after a silence of two or three minutes turned 
round again, the expression was caJra, though very grave.” 

Do not send in the notice,” he said ; take another week 
to consider of it, Roberta, 1 have bad a good deal to irritate 
me, a good deal to excite me. I am, 1 know, a passionate 

and irritable man ; but There, let us say no more ^ f 

it at present, Roberts. We will both tliink better of r^ey 
things.” 

It is w^onderful how often men imagine that by acknowv 
lodging they are irritable they justify all that irritation 
prompts. It afibrds to the male part of the sex the same 
universal excuse that nervousness does to so many women. 

Mr. Roberts was -not at all satisfied that Sir William 
Winslow’s irritability would ever take a less unpleasant 
form ; but nevertheless, without reidy, he bowed and with- 
drew. 
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CHAPTER 

Our variable skies had cast off their wintry hue, and as- 
sumed almost the aspect of summer. ClouS and storm had 
passed away ; sleet and rain no longer beat in the face of tlie 
traveller ; and thougli November was growing old, yet the 
melancholy month showed himself much more mild and 
placable in his age than in his youth: there was a bright, 
warm smile in the sky, and the sun towards mid-day was ac- 
tually hot. There was a great deal of activit}^ and hustle 
in the gardens of Air. Tracy. The sage old folks in the 
neighbourhood remarked, that “ a new broom swept clean 
and the head-gardener was certainly seen from daybreak till 
sunset in every part of the extensive grounds, directing the 
labours of the men under him, and preparing everything 
against the wintry months that were coming. Mr. ^Tracy 
was delighted. 1 or the hrst time he saw *all his own plans 
proceeding rapidly and energetically ; for the gardener, with 
more sound tact than gardeners usually have, apphed him- 
rielf to execute alone what his master proposed or suggested, 
but took care it should be executed well, and as rapidly as 
possible. ' 

• ^ A new spirit seemed to come into the whole house with 
t; new gardener. Everybody but one, altliough it was 
cenainly an unpropitious season of tlie year, seemed to be 
seized ^wiili the mania of gardening. Old General Tracy 
himself, after having been confined for four or five days to 
his room, by the consequences of his intimacy with Fanner 
n Thorpe’s bull, which he had at first neglected, but was after- 
wards compelled to remember, might be seen with a spade in 
his hand, delving with tlie rest. Sir. Tracy and Emily were 
constantly here and there in the grounds, conversing with 
the head-^rdener, and laying out plans for immediate or 
future execution; and the only one who, like the wanii 
beams of summer, seemed to abandon the garden as winter 
approached, was Mr. Tracy’s youngest daughter Rose, whose 
visits were confined to the morning and the evening, when a 
task to which she hadKWCustomed herself from her childhood. 
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and which she had no excuse for neglecting now, called her 
down to the end of what was termed “ the Lady’s Walk.“ 
Ihis task was, indeed, a somewhat childish one ; namely, to 
ibed a number of beautiful gold and silver dshes collected in 
a large marble basin, and sheltered from snow and irost by 
a tolerable imitation of a Greek temple. 

There is a very mistaken notion current, that fish are not 
overburdened with plaiijpL common sense. We have too few 
opportunities of obs^tog them to judge; but llo&e’s gold 
and silver fish certainly displayed considerable discrimina- 
tion. One would have thought that they knew the sound of 
her beautiful little feet, only fish have got no ears. How- 
ever, as her step approached, they were sure to swim in mul- 
titudes towards her, jostling their scaly sides against each 
other, and evidently looking up with interest and pleasure. 
They did not do the same to any one else. They came, in- 
deed, hut came more slowly, if Emily approached them ; and 
hovered at a timid distance from the side if anything in a 
male garb was seen. 

Two or three ^imes, whilst standing by the side of the 
basin, Hose saw the head-gardener pass by ; hut he took no 
further notice of her than by merely raising his hat, with a 
how which might have suited a drawing-room as well as a 
garden. 

Eose had become very thoughtful: not at all times; for 
wlien she was with the rest of the family she was as gay as 
ever; but when she was in her own room with a book in her 
band, the hook would often rest upon her knee unread ; and 
her eyes would ^aze out of the window upon the far pros- ^ 
pect, while the mind was very busy with things within itself. 
There was something that puzzled Eose Tracy sadly. Wh^t 
could she be thinking of? Strange to say, Rose was thiy\- 
ing of the head-gardener ; yet she never mentioned his name, 
even when all the rest were praising him, marvelling at bis 
taste, at his information, at his manners for a man in that 
rank of life. She never went near the places where he was 
likely to be found, and a fortnight passed ere she exchanged 
a single word with him. 

At length, one morning, a short conversation, of which it 
may be necessary to transcribe only a few sentences, took 
place at breakfast between her father and her uncle, which 
worked a great change in Eose Tracy. 

It certainly is the most extraordinary will that ever was 
made,” said Mr. Tracy ; and so unjust that I cannot think it 
will be maintained in law. He leaves his whole property to 
his eldest son, towards whom he showed nothing hut coldness 
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aiid dislike for many years, and leaves the second actually 
nothing but a mere recommendation to his brother's favour. • 
Now, the whole Elrasley property, to the amount of at least 
seventeen thoiisand a-year, came to him in right of Lady 
Jane ; and it is genertdly the custom for the mother's pro- 
perty to descend to the younger children.” 

“ At all events, they should have a fair share of it,” an- 
swered old Walter Tracy. “ For my own part, 1 would do 
away with the law of primogeniture/ altogether. It is a bar- 
barous and unnatural law. But perhaps Sir Harry, in his 
eccentric way, left verbal .directions with his eldest son.” 

Not at all, not at all,” answered Mr. Tricy. “ I under- 
stand from Lawrence Graves, who is their near relation, that 
Sir William declares he has -no instructions whatever but 
those contained in the will; and as Mr. Winslow and bis 
brother have not been upon good terms for some years, the 
young gentleman refuses absolutely to receive anything what- 
ever from him.” 

“ Then, in heaven's name! what will become of him,” ex- / 
claimed Emily, “ if he left penniless?” 

“He might have done well enough in many professions,” 
.said the general, “ if this had occurred earlier. But he is 
three or four and twenty now — too old for the army; and 
both the church and the bar are sad slow professions, requir- 
ing a fortune to be spent liefore a pittance*can be gained.” 

“ What will become of him no one knows,” rejoined Mr. 
Tracy. “ But it seems he set out for London with a bold 
heart, declaring he would carve his way for himself and be 
dependent upon no mau.” 

“A fine bold fellow — I like him!” cried the old general. 

Lily, my love, another cup of coffee, and more cream, or I 
V ill disinherit jmu.” 

nlien breakfast was over, Rose ran up to her own room, 
locked the door, and sat down and cried. “ Then this was 
the cause,” she murmured, “ and he must think me unkind 
and mean.” 

About two o'clock that da^ Hose went out in a little park, 
phaeton, with a sihall postilion upon the near blood;hor8e. - 
»Sbe had several things to do in the neighl)oiiring village, 
about two miles distant; some shops to visit, a, girls' school 
to look into, and one or two other matters of lady life. 
Horace Filming, too, came up and talked to her for a few 
minutes, standing by the side of the phaeton. 

The horses seemed to agree that it was very tiresome to 
be kept standing so long in the streets of a dull little place 
like that. As eooi^as tliey were suffered to go on^. they 
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daslied an^y in a very gay style towards their home; but 
Rose was not likely to alarm herself at a little ramd motion, 
and the fastest trot they could go did not at all disturb her. 
Horses, however, when they are going homeward and get 
very eager, are sometimes more nervous than their drivers or 
riders. All went well, then, through the firatmile of country 
roads and narrow lanes ; but about a quarter of a mile far- 
ther, a man very like Fijrmer Thorpe — ^Rose did not see dis- 
tinctly, but she thought ^it was he — pushed his way through 
the trees on the top of the low bank, just before the horses. 
Both shied violently to the ne^ siitie ; the small postilion w^as 
pitched out of ^he saddle into the hedge ; and on the two 
jbeasts dashed, no longer at a trot, but at a gallop, with the 
reins floating loose. Rose Tracy did not scream; but she 
held fast hy the side of the phaeton, and shut her eyes. It 
was all very wrong, but very natural, fora woman who knew 
that there were uiree turns on the road before the house 
could be reached, and there a pair of iron gates, generally 
closed. She did not wish to see what her brains were going 
to be dashed out against till it was done, nor to fly farther 
than nccessafj’ when the phaeton overset; and therefore she 
did as I have said. But after whirling on for two or three 
minutes, turning sharp round one corner and bounding over 
a large stone, she felt a sudden chcc>, which threw her on 
her knees into the bottom of the plj>i' ton, and heard a voice 
cry, “So ho! stand, boy, stand! so ho! quiet, quiet!” and 
opening her eyes, she saw the horses plunging a little and 
endeavouring to rear, in the strong grasp of the head- gar- 
dener, who held them tight b)’' the bridles and strove to 
soothe them. One of the under-gardeners was scrambling 
over the palings of her father’s grounds, where the other 
passed before ; and in a minute the two fiery bays were av- 
cured and quieted. * 

“ I hope you are not much hurt or terrified, Miss Tracy,"’ 
said the head-gardener, approaching the side, while the other 
man held the reins ; and Rose saw a look of eager interest in 
his eyes, and heard it in his voice. 

“Terrified I am, certainly, Mr. — Mr. Acton,” she said, 
hesitating at the name; “ but not hurt, thank God! 1 beliove, 
howe^’^r, that I owe my life to you.” 

“ I was much alarmed for you,” he answe^^d ; “ for I 
feared when I saw them coming, as I stood on the mound, 
that I should not be in time. But had not you better get 
out and \\alk home? 1 will open the garden gate, and tlien 
go and look for the hoy. I hope the wnecls did not go over 
. mm, ft>r I suppose he fell ofiT.” ^ 
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I trust he is nut htirt,^* answered Bose, allowing him 
hand her out. *^Tbe horses took fright at a mau in the • 
hedge, and threw him; but T thinf: he i' 11 IXr from the car- 
riage.’’ [ * 

“ Here he comes, miss, cried the under-gardener; “here 
he comes, a-running. There’s no bones broke there.” 

So it proved: the boy came with a face all scratched and 
hands all full of thorns, but otherwise uninjured, except in 
temper. Vanity, vanit}*, the great/mover in half— might I 
not say nine-tenths? — of man’s action^; what wonderful ab- 
surdities is it not always leading us into! All small postilions 
are wonderfully vain, whether their expeditions be upon 
brfght bays or hobby-horses; and if they be thrown, espe- 
cially beibre the eyes of a mistress, how pugnacious the 
little people become ! The boy was inclined to avenge himself 
upon the horses, and made straight to their heads with his 
teeth set, and his knotted whip, newly recovered, in bis hand ; 
hut the under-gardener was learned in small postilions,' and 
takin*' him by the collar before he could do more than aim 
one blow at the poor beasts, he held him at ami’s- length, 
saying, “Thou art a fool, Thomas! The cattle won’t be a 
bit better for licking. They did not intend to make thee 
look silly when they sent thee dying.” 

“ Thomas,” cried the voice of Bose, “ for shame! If you 
attempt to treat the horses ill, i shall certainly inform my 
father.” 

“ \Miy, miss, they might have killed you,” answered little 
Vanity, assuming (she is own sister to Proteus) the shape of 
generous indignation. 

“Never mind,” answered Bose. “I insist upon it that 
you treat them gently and kindly, or depend upon it you 
\?ill be punished yourself.” 

Half the vicious horses that wre see, Miss Trac}^” said 
the head-gardener, “ are made so by man. "IVe are all ori- 
ginally tyrants, I fear, to those who cannot remonstrate ; and 
the nearer we are to the boy in heart and spirit, the stronger 
is the tyrant in our nature. It is sorrow^, disappointment, , 
and sad experience that make us men.” 

He had forgotten himself for a moment, and Rose forgot 
liersclf too. She looked up in his face, and smiled as no lady 
(except Eve) ever smiled upon a gardener, without being a 
coquette. • 

They both recovered themselves in a minute, however ; 

, and walking on in silence to the garden gate, the gardener 
opened it with his key, and then saw her safely till she was 
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inthin sieht of the bouse. Hose paused for a moment, and 
alBiled 'when he had bowed and retired. 

llhis cannot go on,” she said. I may as w^ell speak to 
him at ^nce, now 1 know the circumstances; for this state of 
ihtngs must come to an end. I owe him life, too; and may 
well venture to do all 1 can, and profler all I can, to console 
msd assist him. My father, I am sure, would aid him, and 
my uncle too, if he .would but confide in them.” And with 
^bmf^formed purposes s&ie returned to the house, and horri- 
ned and delighted h^ sister, who was the .only person she 
found at home, with an account of her danger and her de- 
liverance. 

About an hour and a half afterwards, Rose Tracy stood by 
the basin of gold-fish, with her little basket of fine bread 
crumbs in her hand. The fish were all gathered near in a 
shoal, looking up to her with more than usual interest in 
their dull round eyes — at least so it might have seemed to 
Fancy. Her fair nuse, with the large, soft, silk-fringed eyes, 

» was bent over the water ; the clusters of her dark-brown hair 
fell upon her warm cheek, which glowed with a deeper hue, 
i^e knew not why. The light green hat upon her head 
^seemed like the cup of a bending rose ; and any one who 
saw her might have fancied her the spirit of tlie flower whose 
name she bore. 

With.|i careful and equitable hand she scattered the food 
over the surface of the water ; and never were brighter 
colours presented by the finny* tenants of the pond of the 
half marble king of the black islands, than her favourites dis- 
played as they darted and flashed, sometimes past, sometimes 
over each other, while a solitary ray of the setting sun poured 
through the evergreens, passed between the columns, ai^d 
rested on the surface of the water. 

A slow, quiet, firm step sounded near, and Rose's cheek 
became a little paler; but she instantly raised her head, and 
looked round with a sparkling eye. The head-gardener was 
passing towards his cottage from his daily avocations. Rose 
paused for a' minute with a heart that fluttered; then she 
, beckoned to him, as he took off his bat respectfully, and said 
^oud, ‘-I want to speak with you.” 

, He advanced at once to her side, without the slightest 
appearance of surprise; and Rose held out her hand to him. 

I have to thank you for saving my life,” she sa'id in a hur- 
ried and agitated tone — much more agitated than she wished 
it to be, or thought it was; “^and I believe w’e have all to 
thank you for saving the life of my dear uncle. But 1 should 
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take another time and means of expressing my gratitude, had 
1 not something else to say. 1 have a sadly tenacious me- 
mory. ' Let me ask you frankly and candidly— -have we not 
met before you name here?” 

The head-gardener smiled sorrowfully, but he ahswered 
ftt once, “We have, dear Miss Tracy, in other scenes and 

other circumstances. We met at the Duchess of H ’s — a 

day which I shall never forget, and which I have never for- 
gotten ; and I had the happiness of* passing more than one 
hour entirely with you ; for, if you remember, the crowd was 
so great that we could not find your aunt, and you were cast 
upon tedious company as your only rcsourcoi” 

Rose smiled, and answered not the latter part of his reply; 
but with a varying colour, and in broken, embarrassed phrase, 
went on as follows : — 

“ You thought I had forgotten your appearance, Mr. Wins- 
low; but, as 1 have said, I have a sadly tenacious memory, 
and I recollected you at once. I could not conceive what was 
the cause of what I saw— of why or how you could he here 
—in — in such circumstances — and it puzzled and — and em- 
barrassed me very much ; for I thought — I was sure — ^that 
if 1 mentioned what 1 knew, it might be painful to you ; and 
yet, to meet often one whom 1 had known in such a different 
position, without a word of recognition, might seem-r-I do 
not know what, but very strange.” • 

“I thank you deeply for your forbearance,” replied Chan- 
dos, “and I will beseech you, dear Miss Tracy, not to divulge 
to any one^he secret you possess. If you do, it will fcree 
me immediately to quit your father's service, and to abandon 

a scheirfe of life — a irJiim^ if you will, which ” 

• “My father’s service!” cried Rose, eagerly. “Oh, Mr. 
AVinslow! why should you condemn yourself to use such 
words ? It is only this morning that 1 have heard your his- 
tory ; but indeed, indeed, such a situation becomes you not. 
Oh ! be advised by one who lias a title— .the title of deep gra- 
titude — to obtrude advice. Tell my father, when he comes 
to-morrow to thank you for saving his child's life, who you 
are. He already knows how hardly, how ini^uitously yoii 
have been used, and this very* day was expressing his sense 
of your wrongs. Oh 1 tell him, Mr. Winslow ! You will find 
him kind^d feeling, and ready I am sure to do a^thing to 
counsel anu assist you. Pray, prajr do !” and Rose Tracy laid 
her fair, beautiful hand upon his arm in her eager peti- 
tioning. . 

Chandos took it in his and pressed it, not warmly, but grate- 
fully. “Thank you! a thousand times thank you!” he an- 
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swered. ‘*Such sympathy and such kindness as you show 
are worth all the assistance and all the encouragement that 
the whole world could give. Yet forgive me for not follow- 
ing your advice. I am poor, Miss Tracy, but not so poor as 
to render it necessary for me to follow this humble calling for 
support. 1 am quite independent of circumstances. A rela- 
tion left me sufocient for existence some years ago ; my father 
bequeathed me a fine library and some other things of value. 
But it is my wish to try« a different mode of life from that to 
which 1 have been accustomed. T will confess to you,” he 
added, “that when 1 came here, 1 had no idea you were Mr. 
Tracy’s daught'^r, or perhaps I should not have come.” 

Her colour varied, and he went on, “ The same causes,” 
he said, with a hasty and rapid voice, “which, had my ex- 
pectations, reasonable or imrcasonable, been fulfilled, might 
have brought me hither eagerly, would in changed circiiin- 
' stances have prevented me from coming. But enough of this. 

1 will not trouble you with all my motives and views — call 
them whims, call them follies, if you like. 1 will only say, 
that I wish for a short time to give my mind repose from the 
daily round of thoughts to which every man moving in one 
particular circle alone is subject, which grind ua down and 
fashion our very hearts and spirits into artificial forms, till 
we deem everything that is conventional right, and 1 fear are 
apt to imagine that everything which is natural is w rong. I 
wish to see all objects with different eyes from those with 
which I have hitherto seen them; or perhaps, to use a more 
rational figure, I would fain place myself on a new spot in the 
great plain of society, whence 1 can obtain a sight of the whede 
under a different point of view. I have looked down at the 
world from the hill, dear Miss Tracy : T am determined no**’ 
to look up at it from the valley.” 

Rose smiled with a look of interest, but yet a look of me- 
lancholy; and shaking her head she answered, “You w^ill 
soon, be fonnd out for a mountaineer: they are already won- 
dering at you.” 

“ That I cannot help,” replied Chandos. “ But at all events 
give me as much time as possible ; and if you would really 
oblige me, do not mention tb any one who and what I am. 
Bet me be the gardener still : except when, perhaps, at such 
a moment as this, you will condescend to remexqber me as 
something else.” 

“ Ofa! 1 am bound to keep your secret,” said Rose; “ or 
indeed to do much more, if I only knew how. But my father 
must express both his own and ids daughter’s ^^ratitude for 
the preservation of her life; md in the^mean time 1 will of 
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course be silent to your name and character. But had I 
not better, Mr. Winslow, let you know if I perceive any pro- 
bability of your being discovered?” 

“That would iiudeed be a great favour,” replied Chandos; 
“for circumstances might occur which would render discovery 
not only painful, but highly detrimental.” 

“Then I will give you warning of the first suspicion,” an- 
swered Rose. “And now farewell, for it is nearly dark, and 
the dinner-bell will soon ring.” 

Chandos bent down his head and kisSed her hand. It was 
the first act touching in the least upon gallantry which he 
had permitted himself, but it called the colour into Rose*s 
chock ; and with another farewell she left him. 


CHAPTER XTL 


It was evening. The cottage fire blazed bright and warm, 
'i'wo tallow candles were upon the table ; for Chandos loved 
light, and burnt two tallow candles. Moreover, the people 
of the hamlet thought liim a great man because he did so. 
Such is the appreciation of the world — such the all-per- , 

vading influence of the spirit of the country anJ the times ' 

sucli the admiration of money in the United Kingdom of * 
Great Britain and Ireland — tbai the neighbouring peasantry 
thought him a much greater man than the lost liead-gar- 
(lencr, because he burnt tw'o tallow candles and the last 
burnt only one. Take it home to you, ye gentlemen in 
(rrosvenor Square! Your services of gilded plate, your 
rich dinners, your innumerable lactpicys (none below six 
feet two), which gain you such envious reverence from those 
who use Sheflield plate and content themselves with a foot- 
boy, are nothing more than the burning of tw'o tallow" 
candles, in the eyes of your inferiors in wealth. Be vain of 
it if you can. 

There was a neat row of books upon a shelf against the 
little parAur wall. Many related to gardening; but there 
w^ere Shakspere and Milton, Ben Jonson, Beaumont and 
Eletchcr, Herrick and Donne, and Cowley. Ranged near, 
too, were seen, in good old bindings, Virgil and Horace, 
Lucan, Tibullus, Atotial, and Cicero. Ovid was not there; 
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for Cbandes bad no taste far gods and goddesses tn hagnh, 
Homer and Lucretius were put behind the rest, but urhere 
they could be got at easily. 

There were teacups and saucers on the table ; and the old 
woman who had been hired to keep his house orderly, and 
attend upon little Tim after he had become a denizen of the 
oott^e, was boiling the water in the adjoining kitchen. ; 

** Great said Ohandos; and out of a number of paste- 
board letters on the door the boy brought one, saying, 

Great A. It looks like the roof of a house.” 

“ Great B,” repeated his self-installed master; and the 
boy brought giieat B, remarking that it #a8 like two sau- 
sages on a skewer. For every letter he had some com- 
parison; and it is wonderful how rapidly, by his own system 
of mnemonics, he had taught himself to recollect one from 
the other. 

“ Now for the little bit of catechism, Tim,” said the young 
gentleman; ‘^then a piece of bread and jam, and to bed.'’ 

Tbe boy came and stood at his knee, as if it had been a 
father's, and repeated a few sentences of the First Catechism, 
in answer to Cnandos’s questions; and the young gentlcnmn 
patted his head, gave him the thick -spread bread and jam, 
and was dismissing him to the care of Dame Humphreys, 
when the room-door was quietly pushed open — ^it had been 
ajar — and the tall, fine form of jA>ckwood appeared. 

“Ah, Lockwood 1 good evening,” said Chandos. “Why, 
you are a late visiter. But what is the matter? Yon seexii 
agitated.” 

“Nothing, nothing, sir,” answered the other. “Only, to 
see you and the little boy put me in mind of my poor mother; 
and how she used to cry sometimes when she was teachii^g 
me my catechism, long before 1 could understand that it 
inade her think , that she had been wronged, and had done 
wrong, too, herself. But who is the lad? if it be not an im- 
pertinent question. He's not one of your own angles?” 

“1 do not understand you, Lockwood,” reph'ed Chandos, * 
in some surprise. “If you mean to ask whether he Js a 
child of mine, 1 say, * Certainly not.' Do you not see he is 
eight or nine years old?” 

“ I call all children angles,” answered Lockwood, smiling, 
“because they are the meeting of two lines. You, for in- 
stance, are an isosceles angle, because the two sides are equal. 

I am not, you know; which is a misfortune, not a fault. But 
whose son is the boy? He seems a fine little fellow.” 

Chandos explained, and his explanation threw Lockwood 
into a fit of musing. During its continuance^ his half-brother 
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Lad an o]pportanity of examming what it was which had 
ctfected, smcc thejr last met, a considerable difference in his 
personal appear^ce ; and at length he iuternipted his medf- 
tation by observing, “I see you have let your whiskers grow, 
Lockwood.” ^ 

“ Yes,” replied the other. Yours pleased me, and so I 
determined to be harhatus also. Why men should shave off 
their beards at all 1 cannot divine. Saints and patriarchs 
wore them. All the greatest men in* world have worii 
them, with the exception of Newton. Moses, Mahomet, 
Friar Bacon, King Alfred, and Numa Pompilius, were all 
bearded, as well aS Bluebeard, that strict disc^linarian, widi 
Mr. Muntz, and his brother, the Shah of Persia, and Prester 
John, who, if we knew his whole history, was probably the 
greatest man amongst them. But whiskers must do for the 
present. Perhaps f shall come to a whole beard in time. 1 
have brought you a brace of teal and some news; for which 
you shall give me a cup of tea.” 

“1 can give you a bed, too,” answered Chandos; **for, 
thanks to your good care, all the rooms are furnished now.” 

“ Not for me,” answered Lockwood : “I am back by moon- 
light. The goddess rises at eleven, I think, and I will be her 
Carian boy to-night : only I will not sleep, but walk while 
she kisses my brow.” 

Another cup was brought, and Chandos kdded some more 
tea to the infusion. His compaiiion seemed in a somewhat 
wandering mood of mind, and many were the subjects started 
belbre he came to the news which he had to tell. *^What 
capital tea !” he said, Mine is but sage and sloe-leaf to this. 

How wc go on adulterating ! There is not now-a-days a thing 
tkit we eat or drink which is pure. Good things become con- 
demned by the foul imitations whkh men sell for them; and^ 
the cheating of the multitude robs the honest man of his due 
repute. Instead of standing out in bright singularity, he is 
confounded in the mass of rogues. Short measure, false 
weights, diminished numbers, forged tickets, fictitious repre- 
sentations, adulterated goods, and worthless fabrications, are - 
the things upon which the once-glorious British trader now 
‘ thrives. But it is only for a little day. Found out, he will 
soon be despised; despised, neglected; and neglected, ruined: 
or at leasLjf it touch not this generation, it will the next.” 

But, my good friend, it is not the British trader or manu- 
facturer alone,” answered Chandos. “I can tell you, from 
having travelled a good deal, that it is the spirit of the age, 

' and pervades the whole world, except in its most uncivilized 
distnets. You con depend upon notliing that you buy, A 
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rich trftYcller orders hxs bottle of Champa^e at m inn, and 
is charged an enormous price for a deleterious beverage pre^ 
pared within half-a-dozen yards of the spot where he drinks 
It,' though that may be dve hundred miles from Champagne. 
A spirit-drinker requires a glasi of brandy, gets some fer- 
mented juice of the potato, and is charged for old Cognac, 
Another asks for Saxony linen, and receives a mixture of 
cotton and lint that is worn out in half the time which 
would be required to use the article he paid for. Every 
man in Europe, with very few exceptions, thinks only of 
present gain, without regard to honesty or future repu- 
tation.'’ ^ 

“ lie will kill the goose \nth the golden eggs,” said Lock- 
wood. 

“ He cares not for that,” answered Chandos. “The grand 
principle of action in the present day was developed nearly 
forty years ago, when one of a family, the wittiest perhaps 
that ever lived, and the one which most quickly seized the 
feelings of their times,, asked, ‘What did postenty ever do 
for me?’ That is the secret of everything strange that we 
see around us. Each man lives for his own earthly life 
alone ; he cares neither for those who come after, nor for 
remote reputation, nor for a world that is to come. In re- 
gard to the first, be thinks, ‘They will take care of them- 
selves as 1 have done.’ In regard to the second he says, ‘It 
is a'bubhlc that, as for as I am concerned; breaks when 1 die.’ 
In regard to the third, his ideas are indefinite ; and while he 
admits that there may be a hereafter, he takes his chance, 
and pays, ‘A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush.’ ” 

“ Ay, so it was with Mr. Parkington, the rich maiiulacturcr 
who bought Greenlees, close by Winslow, and died theros,” 
said Lockwood. “When he was upon his death-bed, the 
parson of the parish went to console him, and talked of the 
joys of heaven. He spoke too finely for the old spinner, 
I’ve a notion; for after he had told him of eternal happiness 
in the knowledge and love of God, the sick man raised his 
grey head and said, ‘Thank you, thank you, Mr. Wilming- 
ton; but, after all, Old Eng^md for my money V ” 

Chandos could not restrain a smile. “ Too true a picture,” 
he said, “ of the mind of a money-getting man. But the 
state of our society is in fault in giving such a bii^s to human 
weakness. We are* taught firom the eailiest period of our 
lives to think that the great object of existence is money and 
what money can procure. The whole tendency of the age, 
in short, is material; and political economists, while systema-^ 
tizing one class of man’s eflPorts, hav^ (unwittingly, I do 
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bclioTc]^ left out of all consideradoii the higher and tnore 
important duties and efforts which his station in creation 
iiiiposcs upon hip. Were man but the most reasoning of 
ainmals, such systems might do very well; but for those who 
Ijelieve him to be something more — who know, or feel, or ' 
hope that he is a responsible agent, to whom powers arc 
confided in trust for great purposes~a system that excludes 
or omits all the wider relations of spirit with spirit, which 
takes no count of man's immortal nature, which overlooks 
his dependence upon God and his accountability to him, is 
not only imperfect, but corrupt. It may be said that it 
teaches man but one branch of the great social science; and 
that to mix the consideration of others with it would but em- 
barrass the theories which in themselves are right; but when 
a system aficcts the whole relations of man with his fellow- 
creatures, such an argument is inadmissible, upon the broad 
ground of reason, if it be admitted that man is more than a 
machine, and most vicious; if it be allowed that he is an 
accountable being under a code of laws divine in their origin. 
Tliese two questions are insejmrable from every argument 
aficcting the dealings of man with man. Let those who rea- 
son cither admit or deny our immortality. If they deny^ 
they may be right — I say nought against it, and their reason- 
ing regarding the machine, ?«<///, would in most instances be 
\ ery fair ; but if they admit, thej*' must tak*e a wdder grasp 
(j 1‘ the subject, and show that their doctrines are compatible 
with his responsibility to God. 

“ It would be wide enough and difficult enough,” ansvrered 
Luck wood; “but it is a science of which I understand no- 
thing. It' seems to have taught us more of the acquisition of 
waalth than of the acquisitiou of happiness ; and to lead in- 
evitably to the accumulation of money in few hands without 
tending to its afler-distribution amongst many, lliis is all 
1 have seen it do hitherto,” 

“And that is a great evil,” replied Chandos. 

“A great evil, indeed,” answered Lockwood, laughing. 
“ For instance: your brother is a great deal too rich, and it 
would be a capital thing if his property were distributed.'’ 

Chandos bought very gravely for a moment or two, and 
then replied, “I envy him npt, Lockwood. Perhaps }ou 
may think ^ strange, but I assure you what 1 am going to 
say is true:*! would a great deal rather be as I am, with the 
poor pittance 1 possess, than my brother with his thoughts 
and feelings, and with all his wealth. There must be things 
resting on his mind, which, to me at least, would embitter 
the richest food and sfrew with thorns the softest bed. 
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^^Ah! I know what you mean,” answered Lockwood; 
heard of it at the time, seven or eight years ago. You mean 
that story of Susan Grey, the Maid of the Mill, as they 
called her, who drowned herself.*’ 

Chandos nodded his head, hut made no reply ; and Lock- 
wood went on. 

Ay, 1 remember her well: she was as pretty a creature 
4is ever 1 saw, and always used to put me in mind of the 
ballad of the ‘Nut-|)rowp Maid.’ You know the old man, 
died afterwards: he never held up his head after your hrdthcr 
took her away. lie became bankrupt in two years, and was 
dead before th^ third was over. And the mins of the mill 
stand upon the hill, with the wind blowing through the naked 
beams, as through a murderer’s bones in chains on a gibbet. 
But, after all, though it u as a very bad case, Sir William 
was but fbllowing his father’s example. The Greeks used to 
jsay, ‘Bad the crow, bad the egg,’ and he trod in Sir Harry's 
footsteps.” 

“No, no, no I” said Chandos, vehemently; “my father 
might seduce, but he did not abandon to neglect and scorn. 
He might carry unhappiness — and he did— to many a hearth ; 
but he did not, for the sake of a few pitiful pounds, cast oil' 
to poverty and misery the creature he had dduded. T know 
the whole story, Lockwood. This was the cause of the first 
bitter quarrel between my brother and myself. I was a boy 
of but seventeen then. But often 1 used to stop at the mill, 
when out shooting, and get a draught of good beer from the 
miller or his pretty daughter. I was very fond of the girl : 
not with an evil fondness; for, as 1 have said, I was a boy 
then, and she was several years older than myself. But I 
thought her very beautiful and very good, blithe as a lark, 
and to all appearance innocent as an early summer morning. 
1 saw her but two days before she went away; 1 saw lier, 
also, on the very day of her death, when she returned pale, 
haggard, in rags that hardly hid the proofs of her shame, to 
seek some compassion from nim who had ruined and deserted 
her — ay, and dnven her mad. It was I who went in and 
told him she was in the park, and 1 did so fiercely enough, 
perhaps. He called me an impertinent fbol, but went out to 
apeak to her, while 1 ran hastily to my own room to bring 
her what little ^tore of money 1 had; for I doubted my 
brother. What passed between them I do not Veil know; 
but, when I came to where they stood in the park, under the 
lime-trees, not far from the high bank over the liver, my 
brother’s face was flushed and his look menacing; he was 
speaking fiercely and vehemently; and in a moment the girl 
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turned from him and ran away up the bank. 1 followed to 
console and give her assistance, never dreaming of what was 
about to happen; but when I came up, I found some labour- 
ers who were at ikork there running down the litfle path to 
the river side. One of them had his coat and hat ofl^ ^d to 
my surprise plunged into the water. But I need not Ull you 
more of that part of the story, for you know it all alre^y. 

I went back to the house and straight to xny father's room, 
and I told him all. There, perhaps, I was wrong ; but in- 
dignation overpowered reflection, and I*acted on the impulse 
of the moment. A terrible scene followed : my brother was 
sent for; my father reproached him bitterly for his ungene- 
rous abandonment of the poor girL He again turned his 
fury upon me, and struck me ; and, boy as 1 was, 1 knocked 
him down at a blow before my father's lace. Perhaps, it is 
a just punishment for that violence, that to his generosity my 
fate in life was left. But yet it is very strange ; for my latheV 
never forgave him, and of me he was always fond.” 

“Very strange, indeed,” answered Lockwood. “But this 
brings us by a diagonal line to what 1 have got to tell you. 
]\Ir. Koberts has been over at the abbe}' for these last two 
days, and is putting all things in order. A number of the 
tenants have been sent for, especially those who have not 
got leases, but stand upon agreements; and he has given 
them to know that he is likely to quit your brother’s service 
at the end of three months.” 

‘'Indeed!” exclaimed Chandos. “I am sorry for* that. 
But yet it does not much surprise me : he and William are 
not fitted to act together. What else has he done?” 

“Why, .he has behaved very well,” answered Lockwood; 
“and I believe he is an honest man. He left the people to 
jufige for themselves, whether they would demand leases 
upon their agreements or not. But it has got abroad that 
the abbey is to be immediately pulled down, all the furniture 
sold, and perhaps the estates sold too. At all events, the 
park is to be divided into two farms; though Mr. Koberts 
langbed and said, he €id not know who would take them, 
with my rights of free warren over both.” 

Chandos leaned his head upon his hand, and closed his 
eyes with a look of bitter mortificatioii. “ This is sad,” he 
said, at length: “the fine old abbey, which has been in our 
family for 4hree centuries! Well, well! Every one has a , 
bittp cup to drink at some time, and this, I suppose, is the s 
beginning of mine. Everything to be sold, did you say, J 
Lockwood? The family pictures and all?” 

I “All of them,” answered Lockwood; “everything but 
i o 
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what is left to you: that is^ the furniture of those t^o rooms 
And the books. ^ 

“I must hare my mother's picture, let it c<K»t what it 
will,” said Chandos. 1 will write to Boberts about it, if 
you will give him the note.” 

“Oh, there is time enough,” rejoined his half-brother; 
“the sale won't take place for some weeks yet. In the 
mgen time we must think of placing the books and bookcases, 
and all the rest of the things, in some secure place; and the 
next time 1 come oVer 1 ral go and talk to Mr. Fleming 
about it. Here is the inventory I took of the things. 
Hoberts went pver it witli me and signed it, as you see. He 
si^s you may ^ rich enough after all; for, besides the hooks, 
wnioh he estimates at seven thousand pounds, he declares 
that the marble things in the library are very valuable ; and 
calls the little pictures in the study, gems. I don't know what 
he means by that; for to me, they seem exactly like places, 
and things, and people 1 have seen a hundred times. There's 
an old woman lookmg out of the window, \dth a bottle in 
her hand, that if the mess were not diiferent, 1 could swear 
was a picture of my grandmother. However, he vows it is 
! wmrth a mint of mone3% though it is not much bigger than a 
schoolboy's slate.” 

“The Gerard Dow,” said Chandos, smiling. “It is very 
valuable, I l>elieve; but I am so covetous that I do not think 
1 can make up my mind to part with any of them. You 
must see to their being well packed up, Lockwood; for the 
least injury to such pictures is fatal. The books also must 
be taken great care of, especially those in the glazed book- 
cases.” 

“Ay; but have you got the keys?” asked Lockwood. 
“ Mr. Koberts was asking for them, and says he docs fiot 
, know where they are.” 

“I have them not,” answered Chandos; “I never had. 
My brother has them, most likely.” 

“Ho,” answered Lockwood: “he gave all the keys be- 
longing to the ahbe}’ to Mr. Eob^l^, and these are not 
amongst them. But the locks can easily be picked. J have 
always remarked, that when people die or change their house 
the keys go astray. — But there's some one tapping at the 
door, and so 1 shall go.” 

“ St:iy, stay!” cried Chandos; “I should likcc^o write that 
note to Koberts at once : “ I would not have that picture ot 
my moUier go into other bands lor all I possess. Come ml ’ 
and as he spoke, the door of the room opened, and the head 
,lthe gipsy-woman, Sally Stanley, was thrust in. 
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**You are not afraid of a gipey at this time of mgbt« 
Master Gardener?” said the woman with a sndle. “I want 
to see my boy mid give him a kiss, for we ore ofF at daybreak 
to-inorrovv.” ■ 

Lockwood stared at her with a sort of scared look, as If 
her race stood higher in his fears than in his esteem, and. 
shook his head suspiciously; while Chandos replied, “Ko, 
no, Sally, 1 am not afraid. Go^nto that room, and the old 
woman will take you to your boy. He is getting on very 
well, and knows his alphabet already.*^* 

The woman nodded her head, well pleaded ; and, with a 
glance from the face of Chandos to that of lus guest, walked 
on towards the door of the kitchen. 

*• Now, Chandos,” said Lockwood, “ let me have the note.” 

The young gentleman raised his finger as a caution to his 
halt-brother not to mention aloud the name wliich he no 
longer bore; but the warning was too late: the name was 
pronounced, and the gipsy- woman heard it. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Timk flew rapidly with both Chandos Winslow and Rose 
Tracy. They knew not what had thus plumed the great 
decaycr’s pinions for him. Chandos thought that in his own 
case it w-as, that he had assumed one of those old primeval 
occupations which in patriarchal days made the mijiittes run 
so fast that men lived a thousand years as if they had been 
but sevent}'. There was nothing fur him like the life of a 
gardener. 

Rose ^vas somewhat more puzzled to account for the cheer- 
ful passing of the minutes. When she had l)een a htmdrcd 
times more gay, wliich was, upon a fair calculation, only six 
weeks before, she had often called the hours lazy-footed loi- 
terers ; but now they sped on so fast — so fast — she hardly 
know that the year was nearly at an end. Slie Avas now as 
much in the garden as her father, her sister, or her uncle. 
AVliencvereihey were there she was with them. When they 
talked to the head-gardener, she talked to him too; arid 
sometimes a merry smile would come upon her Avarni little 
lips, of which her companions did not well sec the cause. 
But Rose was seldom in the garden alone — never, indeed, 
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but at tile two stated times of the ^ay when she went to feed 
. her gold*|[she8. That she eould not help. It must be 
deeply impressed upon the reader's mind — ay, and reiterated 
«^that from childhood this had been her task; and it was 
quite impossible that she could abandon it now : at least, so 
timught mse. 

' Every morning, then, and every evening, she visited the 
little marble basin, and hung over her glossy favourites fvir 
I several minutes. Well was she named, for she was like her 
‘/name^ and very seldom has the eye of man beheld anything 
';;inore fair than Ilose Tracy as she looked down upon the 
;v water under the shade of the marble dome above : the soft 
^ cheek, like the heart of a blush-rose, the clustering hair 
' felling like moss over her brow, the bending form, gKiceful 
as the stem of a flower. 

. >rl know not how fate, fortune, or design bad arranged it; 
but so it was that the hours when Chandos returned to his 
cottage, either in the morning to breakfast or in the evening 
to rest, were always a few minutes after the periods when 
Rose visited the basin; and his way at either time was sure 
to lie near that spot. If Emily was with her, as sometimes 
happened, the head-gardener doffed his hat and passed on. 
If ^se was akme, Chandos Winslow paused for a time, re- 
sumed the manners and spirit of his station, and enjoyed a 
few sweet moments of unreserved intercourse with the only 
person who knew him as he really was. 

The strange situation in which they were placed, their 
former meeting in a brighter scene, the future prospects and 
intentions of one, at least, of the parties to those short con- 
versations, fumi^cd a thousand subjects apart from all the 
rest of the world's affairs, which had the effect that surji 
mutual stores of thought and feeling always have: they 
drew heart towards heart; and Chandos soon began to feel 
that there was something else on ea^th than he had calcu- 
lated upon to struggle for against the world's frowns. 

Yet love was never mentioned between them. They 
, talked confidingly and happily; they did not know that they 
met purposely; there was a little timidity in both their 
bosoms, but it was timidity at their own feelings, not in the 
slightest degree at the fact of concealment. called him 
Mr. Winslow, and he called her Miss Tracy, long after the 
names of Chandos and Rose came first to the lip.^ 

The quiet course of growing affection, however, w'as not 
altogether untroubled : it never is. A gay party came down 
to Mr. Tracy's, to eat his dinners and to snoot his pheasants. 
There were 'imttuc^ in the morning and music and dancing in 
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Hie evening, and tlie wind wailed xnerry sounds to the cot* 
tage of the gardener. Chandos was not without discomfort: i 
not that he loif^d to mix again in the scenes' in which he 
had so often tahen part, to laugh with the joyous, to jest 
with the gay; but he longed to be by the side, of Rose 
Tracy; and when he thought of her surrounded by the 
bright, the wealthy, and the great — when he rememWed 
that she w^as beautiful, graceful, captivating, one of the co- 
heiresses of a man of great wealth— when he recollected that 
there was no tie between him and her — ^he began to fear that 
the bitterest drops of the bitter cup of fortune were yet to be 
drunk. » 

He knew not all which that cup might still contain. 

Wlien they went not out early to shoot, the guests at 
Xorthferry House would sometimes roam tlirough the 
grounds, occasionally with their host or his daughters, occa- 
sionally alone ; and one day, when an expedition to a high 
moor in the neighbourhood, where there was excellent wild- 
fowl sliooting, had been put off till the afternoon, a gay no- 
bleman, who fluttered between Emily and Rose, perfectly 
confident of captivating either or both if be chose, exclaimed 
as they all left the breakfast table, “ I shall go and talk to 
your gardener, Tracy. Such a fellow must l>e a curiosity — 
as much worth seeing as a honassus. A gardener who talks 
Latin and oiiotcs poetry! Upon my life, you arc a favoured 
man! Will you not go and introduce me, Miss Tracy, to 
this scientific son of Adam, whom your father has told me of V’* 

“ Excuse me, my lord,” answered Emily; “ your lordship 
will nee4 uo introduction. I have a letter to write for post.” 

“ Will not the fair Rose take compassion on me, then?” 
aftked Viscount Overton. “Who hut the Rose should intro- 
duce one to the gardener?” 

“ Roses are not found on the stalk in the winter, my good^ 
lord,” replied General Tracy for his niece, who he saw was 
somewhat annoyed. “But 1 will be your introducer, if 
needful; though, according to the phrase of old playwrights 
and novelists, a gentleman of yotir Jigurc carries his own in-'- 
troduction with him.” 

“General, you are too good,” replied the other, with an 
air of mingled self-satisfaction and panifage. “But really 
that was ^ excellent .iewt of yours — I must remember it: 
Roses are not found on the stalk in the winter : . Capital ! Do 
you make many jests?" ♦ 

“ When I have fair subjects,” answered Walter Tracy with 
perfect good-bumour. “ But let us go, viscount, if you are 
so disposed. We shall find Mr. Acton in the garden at this 
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tinve. It is a pity you are not an Irishman, for te it the 
1>f;st hand I ever saw at managjino a hu!V* 

As they went, the story of the adventure with Parmer 
Thorpe’s fierce beast was related, much to the delight of 
. liprd Overton, who was a man of a good deal of courage and 

S nrit, though those qualities were overlaid with an afiecta- 
bh of effeminacy ; and hy the time the narrative was done 
they were by the side of Chandos. General Tracy informed 
the head-gardener who the noble lord was, and jestingly 
launched out into an ei^mium on his taste for and know* 
led^ of gardening. 

can assuie you, Mr. Acton,” said Lord Overton, in a 
tone of^far too marked condescension, “that, though the 
general makes a jest of it, 1 am exceedingly fond of garden- 
ing, and both can and do take a spade or rake in hand as 
well as any man.” 

“ I am glad to hear it, my lord,” replied Chandos, who did 
not like either his look or his manner: “our nobility must 
always l)e the better for some manly employments.” 

The viscount was a little piqued, for there was certainly 
sbmewhat of a sneer in the tone; and he replied, “But 1 hear 
that you, my good friend, occasionally vary your labours w ilh 
more graceful occupations — atud 3 ning Latin and Greek, and 
reading the poets; thinking, I suppose, ^Ingemias (lidicisBe 
fidelUer^ artes, emollit mores, nec fsimt esse ferosJ* I dare .say 
you know where the passage is.” 

“In the Eton Latin Grammar,” answered Chandos, drily; 
i^d turning to one of the under-gardener.s, lie gave him some 
orders respecting the work he was about. 

“ He does not seem to have had his manners much soft- 
ened," said I^rd Overton in a low voice to Walter Tracey. 
But the general only replied by a joyous peal of laughter; 
)Snd, though the peer would not suffer himself to be discom- 
fited, and renewed the conversation with Chandos, he could 
win no sign of having converted him to a belief that he was 
» at all honoured by his. condescension. 

“ He’s a lladical, I suppose,” said Lord Overton, when 
he turned away. “ All these self-taught fellows are Radi- 
cals.” 

“No, there you are mistaken, my good lord,” answered 
Walter Tracy: “he is a high Tory. That is t^e only bad 
point about him.” 

“Ah, general ! you always were a terrible Whig,” said the 
viscount, with a shake of the head. 

“And always shall be,” replied his companion, with a low 
an4 somewhat cynical bow; “ though the ^eat abilities I see 
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rati^cd 6n the other side may make me regret that I am too 
old and too stiff to change." 

“ Ohi one i4 never too old to mend," said Lord Overton; 
“ and one nevOT should be too stiff. That harsh, violent, 
obstinate adherence to party is the bane of our country." 

Surely your lordship'dias no occasion to complain of iVm 
our days," observed the general. If one read the speeches 
of the present men, delivered twetrtjr, fifteen, or even, ten 
years ago, and mustered them accormng to his opinions of 
that date, rvhere should he find them now? But I am no 
politician. It only strikes me that the difierence of tlie two 
great parties is this, if I may use some milital'y phraseology; 
the ^Vhigs, pushing on bayonet in hand, are a little in ad^ 
vance of thejr first position. Their opponents are scattered 
all over the field, some fighting, some nying, and more sur- 
rendering to the enemy. But, to return : this young man, 
as 1 have said, seems to roe a very rabid Tory — I beg your 
pardon — but a very honest fellow notwithstanding." 

I'hc two things are quite compatible, gener^," said the 
viscount, stifH 3 \ 

“Oh, perfectly!” replied Walter Tracy. “As long as 
Tories remain Tories they are very honest people ; but when 
they have turned round two or three times, I do not know 
whar, they are." • 

i..ord Overton did not like the conversation, and changed 
it; and the two gentlemen returned to the bouse. Not many 
daj's after, he took his departure lor London, not quite able 
to make up hie mind w^bether either Hose or Emily was 
qualified by wealth, beauty, and grace to become Viscountess 
Overton. After three days’ thought in London, he decided 
that neither was, upon the consideration of the great moral 
objection that exists to men of rank marrjdng Mmen^ espe- 
cially where that most horrible denomination is not corrected 
by the word “ Honourable” l>efore it. If Emily had been 
even a maid-of-honour, so that her name might have ap- 
peared in the newspapers as the “ Honourable Miss Tracy,” 
he might have consented ; but as it was, be judged that it 
would decidedly be a mesalliance, although Mr. Tracy’s direct 
ancestors stood upon the rolls of fame when his own were 
herding cattle. 

He sav|^ himself a very great mortification ; for, to be re- 
jected when a man mistakenly thinks he is condescending, is 
the bitterest draught with which false pride can be medi- 
cined. 

Both Emily and Rose Tracy were very glad when the peer 
was gone ; for his fiuttering %rom one to the other (though 
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he annoyed Emily moat) had much the same eifeot as having 
a bee or a large iiy in the room ; but there was another per-* 
son in tlm neighbourhood who rejoiced still more, and that 
was Horace Fleming. He had dined twice at Mr. Tracy’s 
while the party of visitors were there, and he did not at all 
approve of Jjord Overton’s attentions to Emily. 

Chandofl Winslow was not sorry; for although he had not 
such definite cause for uneasiness as Fleming, yet that little 
god of love, whom wahear so much of and so seldom see, is 
not only a metaphysical god, but also a very irritable god. 
The sight of Kosc Tracy had always been pleasant to him 
during the whoiMime he had been in Mr. Tracy’s service. 
Her beautiful little ancle and tiny foot, as she walked along 
the paths, had to his fancy the power of cuUing up fibwers 
as it passed. Her smile seemed to him to have given back 
summer to the wintry day; the light of her eyes appeared 

prolong the sunshine and make the twilight bright. In 
the morning she was his Aurora, in the evening his Hespe- 
rus: in a word, in the space of six weeks and a day Chandos 
Winslow had fallen very much in love. But it must be re- 
marked, that the odd day mentioned was far detached from 
the eix weeks, and dated nearly one year before. It had, 
however, been an epoch which he had always remembered — 
one of the green spots in the past. 

A lovely and intelligent girl, fresh and unspoiled by the 
great corrupter of taste, feeling, and mind — ^fashionable so- 
ciety — had been cast upon his care and attention for several 
hours, in a crowd which prevented her from finding her own- 
party at a fete. They had danced together more than was 
prudent and conventional, because they did not well know 
what else to do; and the little embarrassment of the moment 
had only excited for her an additional interest over and above 
that created by youth, beauty, grace, and innocence. At the 
end of the evening she had passed from his sight like a shoot- 
ing stat— as he thought, for ever. But he remembered the 
bright meteor, and its rays had sometimes even visited him 
in his sleep. Thus that day had as much to do with the love 
in the case as the far-detached six weeks, though they had 
served to ripen, and perfect, and mature a passion of which 
but pne solitary seed had been sown before. 

Four days after Lord Overton had departed, ^jmd three 
after the rest of the guests had taken flight, Chandos saw 
Rose through the trees come along towards the marble basin 
with a quicker step than usual. The little velvet and chin-» 

. chilla mantle was pressed tightly over her full, fine bosom, 
to Ipeep out the cold wind of the last day of the year; but 
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there was an eager look in her bright eyes which made him 
think that her rapid pace had other motives than mere exer- 
cise ; and lie tho liiirried his steps to reach the spot to \yhich 
her steps tended at the same time as herself. Just as they 
both approached it, however, one of the under-gardeners 
came up to ask a question of his superior officer. He received 
a quick but kindly answer; but then he asked another, and 
that was answered too. The devil was certainly in the man; 
for, having nothing more to say to Ohandos, he turned to 
Hose, and inquired w'hcther she would not like the screens 
put up to keep the pond from the cold wind; and by the 
time he had done, General Tracy appeared^ and took pos- 
session of her car. 

Hose went away with a slower and less eager step than she^ 
had come. But Chandos took care to be near the little basin 
at the time of sunset, making out some alterations in the 
surrounding shrubs which he intended to propose against the 
s;}\ing. When Rose appeared, Emily was with her, and 
Oiandos was again disappointed. He showed the two fair 
girls, however, w'hat he intended to suggest to their father; 
and for one single moment, while Emily, taking the basket, 
scattered some crumbs to her sister’s favourites, Rose fol- 
lowed the head-gardener to a spot which he thought might 
be well opened out to give a view beyond ; and then she 
said, in a low, hurried tone, 1 am going to do what perhaps 
is not right; but I must speak to you to-morrow morning at 
all risks. I will be here half-an-hour earlier than uMial 
and with limbs trembling as if she had committed theft, Rose 
left him^ and hurried back to her sister ere Emily well per- 
ceived that she had leR her side. 

• They were two sisters, however — ^loving like sisters, trust- 
ing like sisters, with barely a year between them; and though 
they knew that the one was younger, the other elder, they 
hardly felt it; for Lily was gentle and unpresuming, though 
firm as she w’as mild. She took nought upon her; and 
though she acted as the mistress of her fatlier’s house, yet , 
Rose seemed to share her authority and more than share her 
power. Emily pretended not to question or to rule her sis- 
ter; and, even had she been suspicious, she would have asked, 
no questions ; but she suspected nothing. 
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pHAPTER XIV. 


’** Pie, for sliamel” cries thd old lady bo exceedingly smartly 
dressed in the corner, whom one who did not see her face or 
remark her figure, but who only looked at her gay clothing, 
would take to be twenty-three, though forty added to it 
would be within the mark: I mean the old iad^^ with the 
nutmeg-grater face, 80 like the portrait of Hans Holbein’s 
grand-aunt, which figures in manj^ of his woodcuts, but espe- 
cially in the accouchement of the burgomaster's wife of 
^Nuremberg. “Fie, for shame! What ‘ a very ini[»roper 
thing fbr a yoiing lady like Miss ’^IVacy to make an ap])oint- 
ment with her father’s head-gardener! It is a breacli of 
three of the commandments!” (Let the reader sort thein^) 
“ It is indecent, dangerous, abominable, terrible, disgraceful, 
contrary to all the rules and regulations of society ! What 
a shocking girl she must be I” 

1 iinll not defend her ; I know that all the old ladies, in 
whatever garments, whether bifurcate or circumambient,* 
will reasonably cry out upon Rose Tracy ; but let us for a 
moment bear what it was that induced her to perform tliat 
which the philosophers and critics of Lambeth, and especially 
those nearest to the door. of the famous peripatetic school bf 
the Bricklayers’ Arms, would call “ a very young trick,” 

“ Well, Arthur, what news do you bring us from the other 
aide of the hills?” asked General Tracy, when his brother 
appeared at the dinner-table on the second day after the de- 
parture of his last guest. 

“ Why, that the Abbey estate is certainly to be sold,” re- 
plied Mr. Tracy. “ I met Sir William at the court-house, 
and he informed me that it was his intention to dispose of 
the property in lots. He was particularly civil, and said that 
whatever arrangement might be necessary, eit^r for my 
convenience dr that of this part of the county, he would w'il- 
lingly make : so that the land required for the new road from 

II to hTorthferry will not cost more than the mere worth 

of the ground at a valuation. 1 have seldom met with a 
mqre gentlemanly man, at least in manners.” 
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“The heart may be a very different affair,” said General 
Tracy. 

“Of that we iiay discover something more in a few days,’’ 
answered the other brother; “for I have asked him here 
settle the whole of this affair with me, as the Germans say, 
unltr vkr Aiigen ; and he comes here on Friday next to spend 
a few days.” 

Emily made no remark. She would have been very well 
satisfied to be without the company of IKr William Winslow; 
for, from all she had at different times heard of him, she had 
not conceived a high opinion of him! But she cared little 
about the matter. Bose, however, was alarmed and agitated 
on Ohandus's account ; and she conjured up all sorts of fears, 
lest she should not have an opportunity of giving him notice 
of his brother's coming — lest he should not be able to avoid 
him — lest they should meet and quarrel, and a thousand 
other with which it is unnecessary to embarrass the 
page. 

Turn we rather to the early hour at which she hastened 
down to her little marble basin, where her gold-fish were 
certainly not expecting her at that precise moment. Some 
one else was, however; and in that expectation he had taken, 
care ‘hat no such interruptions should occur as on the pre- 
ceding day. Dear Emily’s graceful limbs* were still in soft 
repose, too, or at least not clad in any presentable garments ; 
and therefore the two had all the world of the little glade to 
•them selves. 

Rose, however, trembled more with agitation than with 
fear. There were doubts in her mind — doubts as to her 
conduct, doubts as to her feelings; and tliose doubts were 
c^niinually asking, “What stirred the bosom of the Rose so 
powerfully?” a very unpleasant question, ^ which she was not 
inclined to answer. ^ » 

Chandos saw the agitation, and thought it very beautiful ; 
for it made her eye sparkle and the colour of her check vary, 
and gave a quivering eagerness to the half-open Sps. Ms,: 
miration was the first feelmg as he saw her e<^e; but theff 
«ome degree of anxiety to know the cause of her 
succeeded, and he advanced a step or two to meet her. 

“Oh, Mr. Winslow!” said Rose, as she approached, “1 
fear you ipist think this very strange of me ; but 1 m^e yon 
a promise that if ever I saw any likelihood of your being dis- 
covered, I would give you immediate notice; and I must seep 
my promise before anything else.” 

“And does such a likelihood exist?” asked Chandos, in 
some alarm; “does any one suspect?” ^ 
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^‘Oh, no,” replied Robc; “but your brother ia Joto at 
iVinslow' Abbey or in the neighbourhood, and my father has 
asked him here for a few days. He comes on Friday.” 

Chandos mused for a moment or two; and at length *a 
&mt and melancholy smile came upon his fine countenance. 
^^1 knownot well what^todo,” he said at length, in a thought- 
ful tone, looking up in Rose's face as if for counsel. 

“I thought it would embarrass you rery much,” she 
answered, “and I was most anxious to tell you yesterday ; 
but some obstacle always presented itself, so that I was 
obliged to risk a step which 1 am afraid will make you think 
me a strange, ^ ash girl.” 

“ A strange, rash girl !” said Chandos, gazing at her till 
her eyelids fell and the colour rose in her cheek. “ A kind, 
noble, generous one, rather ; who will not let cold ceremonies 
stand in the way of a good action, or mere forms prevent the 
fulfilment of a promise.” He took her hand and pressed his 
lips upon it; and then, looking into her eyesiA he added ab- 
ruptly — “O Rosel I love you dearly — too dearly for xny 
own peace, perhaps; and yet why should I fear? Rasher 
love than mine has been successful ; and one gleam of hope, 
one word of encouragement, will be enough to give me 
energy to sweep away all the dilB^culties, to overcome all the 
obstacles, which seem so formidable at a distance. Nay^ 
dear one, do not tremble and turn pale. Surely you must 
have felt before now that 1 love you ; you must have seen, 
even on that first day of our meeting, which we both remcm-* 
her so well, that I could love you, should love you, if we 
were to meet again.” 

“I must go,” said Rose in a low voice; “indeed I must 
go.” 

“Not yet,” said Ohand<^, detaining her gently. “Sit 
down upon ^his bench and hear me but for a moment ; for 
my whole future fate is in your hands, and by your words 
now will be decided whether by efforts, stimulated and en- 
nobled by love, I raise myself high in the world’s esteem, 
and recover that position in society of which 1 have been 
unjustly deprived, or rvhether I linger on through a despair- 
ing life without expectation or exertion, and leave my w'ay- 
ward fate to follow its own course, without au attempt to 
mend it."” 

“ Oh, do not do so, Chandos !” replied Rose Tracy, raising 
her eyes for the first time to his. “ Make those great and 
generous efforts ; put forth all the powers of a high and noble 
mind ; control by strong determination the adverse circum- 
stances that seem to have set so strongly against you ; and 
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depend upon it yon will be enabled to stem the torrent whieh 
seems now bo black Ahd overwhelming.” 

She Bpoke e^erly, enthusiastically ^ and her ^wds v^ere 
full of hope to Chandos 'W'inslow’s ear: of hope, becaiise he 
felt that such interest could not be without its share of love. 
Ay, and the ver^ figure w’hich in her eagerness she used 
recalled to his mind his swimming of the stream near Wins- 
iow Abbey, which in its consequences had brought him where 
he then was. " , 

“I will stem the torrent, Rose,” he answered; “I will 
swim the stream ; but I must have hope to welcome me to 
the other bank. 1 came hither with a dream o^" other things ; 
but you have given me new objects, new inducements. Take 
them not from me. Rose; for the liglit you have given, once 
e.xtingiiisbed, all would be darkness imfccd.” 

“’\V hat would you have me say?” asked Rose, holding out 
her hand to him frankly. “Were I to make any promises, 
were I to enter into any engagements without my father’s 
consent, you yourself would disapprove, if you did not blame, 
and would not value a boon improperly granted ; or urould 
always remember 1 had failed in one duty, and doubt whether 
I would perform others well. You must not, Cliandos ; no, 
you must not ask me to say or do anything that would lower 
me in your opinion and she added, in an under-tone, I 
value it too highly.” 

“Not for the world !” cried Cbandos eagerly; “for eventl 
to ask it would sink me in your esteem. But only tell me , 
this, Rose — only give me this hope: say, if I return quali- - 
fied in point of fortune and expectations openly to ask your j ' 
hand of ybur father aqd gain his consent, may I then hope ?’*! , 
JThe colour varied beautifully in her cheek, and this time \ 
she did not look up; but, with her eyes bent down on the 
pebbles at her feet, she said, in a low but distinct voiceJ 
objection shal l not come from me. I must not sa;^ 
more, Cliandos,” she continued^in a louder tone; “you mnst| 
not ask me to say more, I know not on what your hopesj! 
and expectations of success are fouhded; but you shall havetr 
my best wishes and prayers.” 

“Thanks, thanks, dearest!” exclaimed Chandos, kissing 
her hand. “ My hopes of advancement in any course I 
choose to follow are not altogetlier baseless. 1 have had an 
education #hich fits me for idmost any course ; and although 
I know that in this hard world the possession of wealth is 
the first great means Of winning w^ealih — that poverty is the 
greatest bar to advancement in a country which professes 
that the road to high station is open to every one — still I 
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have quite enough to sustain mvself against the first buffets 
of the ^vorld, A relation, thank God, left me independent. 
My father’s will adds property which when sold will amount 
to eight or ten thousand pounds more; and, with the dear 
hopes that you have given me, I will instantly choose some 
course which upon due consideration may seem to lead most 
rapidly to the end in view. I have powerful relations, too, 
willing, I believe, io^ serve me; and with their aid and my 
f own efforts I do not fear.” 

But what will you. do at present?” said Eose anxiously. 
*^If your brother comes, of course he will recognise you. I 
have heard h^is very violent in temper, and I fear ■” 

“Nay, have no fears,” answered Chandos ; “ we must not 
meet at present. But I stipulated with your father for a 
month’s leave of absence at this season of the year ; and 
although, if the truth must he told, I have lingered on here 
to sun myself in the light of those dear eyes from day to day, 
yet 1 almost resolved to spend one month at least of every 
. year in London, resuming my proper character. I will now 
claim your father’s promise, as little remains to be done here. 
Long ere I return ray brother will be gone ; and by that time, 
too, I shall have fixed upon my future course of life, so as to 
communicate to. you all my schemes for the future. 1 will 
speak to Mr. Tracy this very inorning, and to-morrow, if he 
do not object, will 4ake my departure. But before then I 
shall see you again: is it net so, Rose?” 

“ I dare say it will be so,” she answered, with a faint smile; 
“since you came hither there has seldom been a day when we 
’have not met. I begin to judge very badly of mj'^sclf'; hut 
1 can assure you 1 had no notion of what you were thinking 
of till — till within these last few days! or 1 should, perhaps, 
have acted diilerently,” 

“ Oh, do not say so !” replied her lover. “ Why would you 
make me believe you less kind, less gentle, than you have 
shown yourself? Why say that, if you had known how grea 
was the happiness you gave, you would have deprived me of 
the greatest consolation i could have under many sorrows 
and disappointments?” 

“ If it console you, I shall be more contented with myself,” 
said Rose. “ But now I must go, Chandos ; for indeed, if 
any one were to find me sitting here talking to you, 1 should 
die of shame.” r, 

“ All that could then be done^” answered her lover, “ would 
be to tell, that Thomas Acton is Chandos Winslow, and to 
say how he and Rose Tracy met one bright day many months 
ago, and how she passed hours leaning upon his arm amongst 
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gay and bright folks, who little suspected that he would one 
day turn out a gardener.” 

Rose laughed, and gave him her hand, only to be covered 
viilh parting kisses; while she walked thoughtfully and 
with a muon moved heart back to the house, Chandos paused 
long to gaze menially upon that bright and beautiful view, 
full of bummer sunshine, and of life and light, which had 
suddenly opened before him in the world of fancy. Oh ' 
what immense and untold wealth lies hid in the chambers oi 
a ‘^castle in the air 1” In youth we are UL chameleons, aud 
our lauds and tenements are as unsubstantial as our food. 

AVhen he had lived in Cloudland for a while, Chandos 
went round the grounds, gave various orders, flureetions, and 
explanations; and then, following the path which Rooe bad 
pursued — he loved to put his feet on the same spots where 
hers had trod — he too went up to the house, and desired to 
speak with Mr. Tracy. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Aaionosi a crowd of persons who were waiting to join the 
tiaiii, at the ^ — station of the — h— railw;iy, was one ex- 
cc(dini'ly >\ell-drcsseU j^oung man in deep mourning. He 
uas tall, perhaps standing six feet in height, or a little more 
— exceedingly broad over the chest, uith long and powerful 
arms and a small waist. His features were fine, and the 
expressioi\ of his countenance, though verv grave, was en- 
gaj^ing and noble. He bad a first-ckss ticKct, and got into 
a cariugo in which were alieady three otlmr passengers 
One was a tall middle-aged man,«witb a dull-colourcd hand- 
kei chief high up on his chin; another, a >dung, dandified- 
looking peiboii, not very gentlemanly in appearance, and 
the third was a short peisonage, with an air of great iinpoi- 
tauce, a tin case, and a large roll of papers and parchments 
tud up with a piece of green ribbon, llis face was round, 
Ins figure was round, his legs were round, and his handa 
were round. In short, he w o^d have looked like a congci lOb 
of dumplings, if it had not been for the colour of Ins cuuu- 
tcnoiicc, w|uch equalled that of an autumnal sun seen through 
a London log. Round and rosy countenances are not gene- 
rally the most expressive; and there was hut one ftaturc in 
that of this worthy personage which redeemed it iioni fiat 
insipidity. That was the eye: black, small, twinkling, 
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in motion, it was one of»the shrewdest, cunningest little eyes 
that ever rolled in a head. There was not a vestige 

of eyebrow above it<«-^thing but a scalded red line. There 
was very little eyelash around it, hut yet it was wonderful 
how it twinkled without such accessories; a fixed star, shining 
by its own light. But that simile is not a good one, for it was 
anything but fixed— -glancing from person to person, and ob- 
ject to object, as fast as it could move. 

When the stranger entered the carriage, this round gentle- 
man was holding forth to him in the dark handkerchief upon 
some subject which seemed to be provocative of tliat ^ cry 
troublesome quality called eloquence; but, neverthelcsa, with- 
out for one nrnment interrupting his declamation, he had in 
an instant investigated every point of Ins new fellow-travel- 
ler's exterior while he was getting in, and had doubtlc«:s 
made his own comments thereon with proper sagacity. 

matters not one straw, my dear sir,” said the loiind 
man, with infinite volubility, “whether it be the broad gauge 
or the narrow gauge, whether it be well- constructed or ill- 
constructed, whether well-worked or ill-worked, what are its 
facilities, whence it comes, whither it goes, or any other ac- 
cidental circumstance whatever. It is a railroad, iny dear 
sir — a railroad In tsse or in jmse; and a man of bqwo never 
considers a railroad except under one point of view — tmh fta i*, 
as a speculation. That is the only question for any man — 
How is it as a speculation? Is it up or down? Has it had 
its up? And here I must explain what I mean by having its 
up. Every railroad that can be conceived will and does rise 
in the market, to a certain height, at some time. Let me 
explain. By a certain height, 1 mean a height above its real 
value. Well, -it is sure to reach that height at some 
All things are^elative, of coiir«ie. For instance, and by way 
of illustration: — Suppose seme ingenious *^urveyor, with the 
assistance of an engineer in some repute— say, Brunei, Oubitt, 
Vignolles — and a riulway solicitor, w’ere to start the project 
of a railway to the Canary Islands. A number of stiipul 
fellows would at once say, ^That is impossible!' and scrip 
would be very low at first. But then the proprietors would 
wisely put a number of influential names in the direction. 
The least scrap of writing in the world w'ill suffice to justify 
you in putting a man's name in the direction ; and if you can- 
not get that, you take it for granted that he will support so 
excellent a scheme, and put him on without his authority. 
Well, the rail to the Canary Islands is before the public for 
some time; scrip very low — ^perhaps no quotations; but tw^o 
or three “knowing ones" are well aware that it will have its 
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vpy and they buy. It gets rumoured that Rothschild has 
bought, or Qoldschimd has bought, oiihny other great name 
has bought. S(trip begins to rise. The bill goes in to the 
Board of Trade ; not the slightest chance of its being recom- 
mended: never minji There's an immense deal of hustle, 
an immense deal of talk: one man says it is folly; another, 
that it is a bubble; but then comes some one and says, ^Look 
at Rothschild! look at Goldschmid! look at the list of direc- 
tors!' Scrip goes up. People begin ip Let upon its passing 
the Board. Scrip goes up! The last minute before the de- 
cision arrives; and then, or at some period before or after, it 
may be said to have its up. Then all msc men\ell, and scrip 
goes down. If it is a very bad job, it goes down, down, down, 
till the whole thing bursts. If, liowever, it is feasible, witli 
good and sturdy men concerned, it will go on varying, some- 
times high, sometimes low, for months or j^ears. But I would 
Tierer advise any one to have to do with such a line as that. 
The very worst and most impracticable lines are always the 
best speculations.” 

I do not understand that," said the man in the dull hand- 
kerchief. ^‘I made ten thousand clear in one day by the 
Birmingham, which after all is the best line going." 

You might have made a hundred thousand if it had been 
the w'orst," answered the man of rounds., ‘‘You say you 
ltdon’t understand it. I will explain — 1 am always ready to 
explain. On uncertain lines, very uncertain indeed, there is 
always the most fl^ictiiation. Now the business of a specu- 
lator is to take advantage of iiuctuations. You will say it is 
not safe, perhaps ; but tbaA is a mistake. The speculation in 
the bad -line business can be reduced* to a mathematical cer- 
taiifty, as I proved to the w'orthy gentleman with whom I have 
been doing a little business this morning — j^Ir. Traces ot 
Northferry. He preferred good lines, and thought them both 
safer and more* right and proper, and all that sort of thing. 
So I only dealt with the safeness — ^for, after all, that is the . 
<)iiestion with a speculator; and I showed him that the 
very worst lines have their up at some time. It may not be 
very great, but the difference between it and the clowm is 
always greater than in good lines. ‘Suppose, my dear sir,* 
^1 said, ‘jtliat the fifty-pound share is at first at ninety per 
cent, discoug^; then is the time to buy. You never suppose 
that it will rise to par; but when the surveying is all done,, 
when the notices are served, the forms all complied with, and 
after a tremendous bustle—always make a tremendous bustle, 
it tells on the market — and, lifter a tremendous bustle, you 
^ have got your bill into the Board oT Trade, the share is surpj^ 
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to go up till it sticks at seventy or sevenjty-five yer cent, dis- 
count. Then sell as fast as possible, and you gmn nn^e than 
cent, per cent, upon your outlay.* There is no scheme upon 
the face of the jearth so bad that it cannot be raised full ten 
per cent, nnth a httle trouble. Let a man start a line to the 
moon, and if 1 do not bring it up ten per cent, ft'om the first 
quotations, my name is not Scriptoleraus Bond.** 

You must have made a good thing of it, Mr. Bond, 1 
suppose?’* said the man in the handkerenief. 

“Pretty well, pretty well!” answered the other, uith a 
shrewd wink of the eye: “not quite up to Hudson yet; but 
I shall «ooa tie a-head of him, for he does nothing but dabble 
with paltry good lines. I have enough in this box to make 
three men’s fortunes;” and he 3 :apped the tin case by his &ide 

How tile real charlatan docs vaiy his operations in diffei ent 
ages! This same man a century ago would have been selling 
|fils and powders at a fair. His attention, however, wa« at 
this point called in another direction, by the tall, elegant 
stranger in mourning, who had lately come in, inquiring m a 
quiet tone, “Pray, sir, does Mr. Arthur Tracy speculate much 
in railroads?” 

“No man more,** answered Mr. Scriptolemus Bond. ‘ ‘ Are 
you acquamted with him, sir’” 

“I have seen andconveiscd with him several time«},’* re- 
plied the other; “but we arc no further acquainted.” ' 

“Well, wr, Mr. Tracy is a lucky man,” said ^Fr Bond; 
“he has several hundred thousands of pounds in some of the 
most promising speculations going. Too much in the good 
Hnes, indeed, to get as pinch out ot'it as possible; but he has 
this morning, at my suggestion, embarked in an excellent 
affair, ‘Thelliagonal Noith of England and John-o’-GrSafs 
House Railway.’ The fifty-pound share is now at seventeen 
and sixpence, and I’ll stake my reputation that in six weeks 
It uill be up at five pounds ; for a great number of capital 
people arc only waiting to come in when they see it on the 
lisc. Now, the very fact of Mr. Tracy having;; taken five 
hundred shares will raise them ten or twelve Shillings in the 
market; so that he might sell to-morrow and be a gainer oi 
fifty per cent. Oh! I never advise a bad speculation. I am 
always sure, quite sure. Would you like to embark a few 
hundred pounds in the same spec, as yonr friend, sir? 1 
have no doubt 1 could get you shares at the same rate, or 
within a fraction, if yon decide at once. To-tnorrow they 
will probably be up to twen^ or five-and-twqoty. How 
many shall 1 say, sir?” and lix, Scriptolemus tbok out bis 
^«^ote-book. 
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**Nonc, I thank-you,” answered Chandos Winslow; “I 
never speculate.” ** 

^^Humphl” said the other; and turning to the dandideil 
young man in the corner, he applied to him with better suc^ 
cess. The youth's ears had been open all the time, and the 
oratory displayed had produced the greater edect, because it 
WAS not addressed immediately to him. 

No further conversation took place between Chandos Wins- 
low and Mr. Scriptolemus lk>nd. The latter found that he 
was not of the eluff of which gentlemen of his cloth make 
convcnieiices, and, what is more, discovered it at once. In- 
deed, it is wonderful what tact a practised guller, of the mul- 
titude displays in selecting the materials for his work. 

At the I^ndon terminus the young gentleman got into a 
cabriolet, and took his way to a small, quiet hotel in Cork 
Street, and during the evening remained thinking a great 
deal more of iMr. Scriptolemus llond and his savings and 
doings than of anything else on earth except Hose Tracy^ 
It was not that the prospect of rapidly making large sums of 
money by the speculations of the day had any great effect 
ii])on him, although it must be owned that such hopes would 
ha\c been very attractive in conjunction with that bright 
image of Hose Tracy, hud it not been for certain prejudices 
of habit and education. But he had a higher amoition : ho 
longed not only to win wealth for Hose Iracy’s sake, but to 
win it with distinction, in the straightfotward, open paths of 

E crsonal exertion, lie did not wish that his marriage witli 
cr should be brought about like the denoutvieni of a third- 
rate French comedy — ^liy a lucky hit upon the Bourse. It 
was thc'woids which Mr. Bond had spoken regarding the 
laPge speculations of Mr. Tracy which surprised and some* 
what alarmed him. He knew well that the railroad mania 
was tlie fe'icr of the day— that it Affected every rank and 
e^ cry profobsion — that neither ^ex and no age but infancy 
was free; but he was sorry to find that Hose's father was in- 
fected with the dibea.se in so serious a form. What might be 
the consequences of a mistake in such a course to her he 
loved i)€st ! How groat was the probability of a mistake on 
the part of a man in Mr, Tracy’s position? He was removed 
from all sources of immediate information; he had few means 
of ascertaining the feasibility of the schemes in whicli he en- 
gaged; he%ad no means of ascertaining the characters of 
those with whom tic was associated. Young as he w^as, Chan- 
dos saw dangers great and probable in such a com bC ; and not 
knowing, the almost omnipotent power of a popular pa^sriou 
over the minds of men, he could not conceive how a person 
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of Mr. Tracy^s sense, blessed with affluence, in need of no* 
tiling, with but two daughters to sncceea to wealth already 
great, could yield himself tc^such in&tuation. 

‘ Tiie next morning passed in , visits to several of his old 
friends and some of his mother’s relations. His stoiy, as far 
as regarded his father’s will, was already known, and he was 
everywhere received with kindness — apparent, if not real ; 
lor it is a mistake to suppose that the world is so impolitic as 
to show its selfishness in a way to ensure contempt. One or 
two were really kind, entered warmly into his feelings and 
his wishes, and consulted as to how his interests were best to 
be served, his (objects' most readily to be gained. A cousin 
of his motlier’s — an old lady with a large fortune at her dis- 
posal — wrote at once to her nephew, one of the ministers, 
who had a good number of daughters, begging him to espouse 
the cause of Oliandos Winslow, and obtain for him some em- 
ployment in which his abilities would have room to display 
themselves. An answer, however, was not to be expected 
immediately; and Cbandos went back to his solitary hotel 
with gratitude for the kindness he had met with, but never- 
theless with spirits not raised. ^ 

Several days passed wearily. The hopes of youth travel 
by railroad, but fulfilment goes still by the waggon. He 
found petty impediments at every step: people out whom he 
wanted to see; hours wasted by waiting in ante-rooms; 
ministers occupied all day long ; friends who forgot what they 
had promised to remember, and were very much ashamed to 
no effect. To a mau who seeks anything of his fellow- men, 
there is always a terrible consumption of time. Sometintea 
it is accidental on the part of those who inflict it — sometimes, 
ala-^! though by no means always, it is in a degree inten- 
tional ; for there is a pleasure in keeping applicants wa-itiru^. 
It prolongs one’s importance, 

“-My dear sir, I am very sorry to have detained you,*’ said 
a high officer one day, running into the wjiitinff-room and 
shaking his hand; ‘^Imt I have had pressing busSiess all the 
morning, and-now I must ask you to call on me to-monow 
about two, for I am forced to run away upon a matter ‘that 
cannot be delayed.” 

AVhat had he been doing for the last hour? What was he 
going to do? He had been reading the newspaper : ho was 
going to trifle with a pretty woman. * 

A fortnight passed; and on the second Saturday of his stay 
in London, Ohandos, who loved music, went with a friend, a 
young guardsman, to the opera, louring the first act, for 
were both enthusiasts in their way, neither Ghandos nor 
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Captain Parker saw or heard anything but what was goin^ 
on upon the stage. " I call him Captain Parker by a license 
common to those who write such books as this ; lor in reality 
his name was not Parker, thou^ in other respects the tale 
is true. At the end of the hrst act, as usually happens with 
young men, they began to look round the house trom their 
station below, in search of friendly or of pretty faces. 

“There is my aunt, Lady Mary,” said Parker; “I must 
go up and ^eak with her for a minute. Will you come, 
Winslow? 'I will introduce you. My two young cousins 
are very handsome, people think.” 

“Not to-night,” said Chaudos : “I am out of fipirits, Parker,, 
and undt lor fair ladies^ sweet companionship.” 

Parker accordingly 'went away alone, and spent some time 
in his aunt's box. Chandos looked up once, and saw bright 
eyes and a glass turned to where he sat in the pit. “ Parker 
is telling my story,” he thought ; and an unpleasant feeling 
of being talked about made him turn away his eyes and Idbk 
at some other people. A few minutes after, his friend re- 
joined him and sat out the opera, then went to speak with 
some other party; and Chandos, who was in a mood to be 
bored by a ballet, and to detest even Cerito, walked slowly 
out. There were a good many people going forth, and a 
crush of carriages. A cry of “ Lady Mary Parker's carriage !”■ 
was heard. (There may be another Lady IVlary Parker ; I 
believe there is.) The lady advanced with her two daugh- 
ters ; the servant was at the carriage-door ; a chariot dashed 
violently up; and, as her carriage had not drawn close to the 
curb, on account of another that was before, turned in, jam- 
ming the footman and almost running ^down the old lady. 
Cl«andos started forward, caught the intru^g horses' heads, 
and forced them back — the coachman, as such cattle wilt 
sometimes do, cutting at him with his whip. Of the latter 
circumstance Chandos took but little notice, the police inter- 
fering to make the coachman keep back when the inUchicf 
was done, according to the practice oi the London police; 
hut he instantly approached Lady Mary, expressing in very 
courteous terms a hope that she was neither hurt nor mucL 
alarmed. 

“Oh, no, Mr. Winslow!” said the lady, leaning on her 
eldest daughter; “ but I fear my poor servant is. He was 
jammed b^ween the carnages.” 

Ere Chandos could say anything in return, some one pu^^bed 
roughly against him, exclaiming, “Get out pf the way, fel- 
• low !” and the next moment Lord Overton was before him, 

“ What do you mean, sir?” cried Chandos, turning upon 
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him fiercely^ and for an instant forgetting the presence of 
Tvomen. 

“ I ineau that you are an impertinent blackguard!” replied 
Lord Overton. hope, Lady Mary, my fellow did not 
frighten you. He is rather too quick.” 

*‘So quick, ray lord, that he should be dbcharged very 
quickly,” said Lady Mary Parker, taking Chandos’s arm un- 
oflered, and walking with him to the side of her carriage. The 
young ladies followed; a question was asked of the footman, 
who said he was a little hurt, but not much ; and the door 
was shut, 

Before the vehicle drove on, however, the ladies within 
had the satisfaction, if it was one, of seeing Chandos Winslow 
lead Lord Overton towards bis carriage by the nose. 


CHAPTEll XVL 

Let us write an essay upon noses. Each organ of the human 
body, but more especially an organ of sensation, has a sort of 
existence apart — a sphere of being separate from the great 
commonwealth of which it is a member, just as every indivi- 
dual has his own peculiar ties and relationships distinct from 
the body of society, though affecting it sympathetically and 
remotely. Each organ has its affections and its pleasures, its 
misfortunes aud its pains, its peculiarities generic and indivi- 
dual, its own appropriate history, and its unchangeable des- 
tiny and fate. As the eye is supposed (wrongly) to be the nwst 
expressive of organs, so is the nose of man the most impres- 
sible, Tender in its affections, enlarged in its sympathies, 
soft in its character, it is in this foul and corrupt world more 
frequently subject to unpleasant than to pleasant influcuces. 
Daring one season of the year alone does nature provide it 
with enjoyments; and during the long cold winter it is 
junched and maltreated by meteoric vicissitudes. It is a 
summer-bird, a butterfly, a flower blossoming oir the waste 
of man's countenance, but inhaling (not exlmling) odours 
during the bright period when other flowers are in bloom. 
During the whole of the rest of the year its jojs are facti- 
-tious; and whether they proceed from Eau de Portugal, 
boiKjuet h la Heine, or Jean Marie Farina, it is but a sort of 
hot-house life the nose obtains, produced by stoves and pipes, 
till summer comes round agam. 
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Liko all the sensitive, the nose is perhaps the most unfor- 
tunate of human organs. Placed in an elevated situation, it 
is subject to all the rude buffets of the world : it> tender or- 
gaui'^ation is alkays subject to disgusts. Boreas assails it, 
Sol burns it, Bacchus inflames it. Put forward as a leader in 
the front of the battle, men follow it blindly on a course 
which it is very often unwilling to pursue, aud (hen blame it 
for every mischance. Whatever hard blows are given, it 
comes in for more than its share ; and, sAer wccj>ing tears of 
blood, has to atone for the faults of other nieiiibers over 
which it has no control. I'he fists are continually getting it 
into scrapes ; its bod neighbour, the tongue, bfinga down in- 
dignation upon it undeserved; the eyes play it false on a 
thousand occasions; and the whole body corjkorate is con- 
tinually poking it into situations most repugnant to its better 
feelings. The poor, unfortunate nose ! verily, it is a sadly- 
misused organ. It matters not whether it bo hooked or 
straight, long or short, turned-up or depressed, a bottle, a 
bandbox, a sausage, or jthe acc of clubs; Itoniau, Grecian, 
English, French, German, or <Jalmuc— the noseds ever to be 
pitied for its fate below. 

1 can hardly forgive Chandos U'inslow for fingering so 
rudely the nasal organ of Viscount Overton. It was of con- 
sideiable extent, and of \ cry tangible qualities: an inviting 
nose, it must be baid, which oflbred almost as many tempta- 
tions to an iiibultcd man as that of a certain gentleman in 
Strasbourg to the trumpeters wife. So much must be said 
III (’handos’s favour; but yet the act was cruel, harsh, almost 
c(fw<iidly. The poor nose could not defend itself; and yet 
he bad the barbarity to pinch the helpless innocent between ^ 
hv noil finger and thumb for full three minutes and a half. 
L'ain and ainazcnicnt kept the owner of the nobc from puttings 
forth bis own ]>owers to ^ivciige it for the Scune space; am 
indeed it would have been to little purpose had he attempted 
sneb a thing, for he was no more capable of defending his ' 
nose against Chandos Winslow than the nose was of defend-* 
ing itself. 

At length the grasp of his antagonist relaxed, and the peer 
exclaimed aloud, “Police! police! You scoundrel! I ivill 
give you in chiurge.” 

“That you can do if you please,” answered (^Kaiidos, with 
a sneer; •but methinks your honour will boinewbat mfler. 
There, sir, is my card, if }^ou wish to know wlio it is tliat has 
punished your impertinence.” 

Tlie police w^erc very busy at a little di^tancc ; and the noble 
lord, left to liis own resources, exclaimed, “Your card, fel- 
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low ! Do you suppose I do not knowyou ? — a loVir.Tagabond 
dressed up as a gentleznati 1 Police, 1 say !*’ 

A crowd faild gathered round, and two gentlemen, id anti- 
cppalaon of the arrival of the police, were investigating the 
contents of the peer^s pockets, when a tall, thin, gentlemanly 
man — one Sir Henry D'Estragon, a lieutenant- cohi^nel in the 
service, well known about Wimbledon and Moulsey, and who 
had even reminiscences of Primrose Hill when there was 
such a place unpolluted, pushed his way through, crying — 

** Why, Winslow, what is the matter? How do you do, 
my dear fellow? Here seems a row. What is going on?" 

“Perhaps, D’Estragon, you can persuade this person, 
whose nose I Have just had the pleasure of pullii'^r," replied 
Chandos Winslow, “ that I am not a low vagabond dressed 
up like a gentleman. He is not inclined to take niy card, 
but calls the police." 

“liather strange 1" said Henry D’Estragon. “I thought 
it was Jjord Overton; but I must be mistaken." 

No sir, you are not," replied the peer ; “ but I have every 
reason to believe this person to be an in)}>oslor." ' 

“Pooh!" said the officer, turning away with a scoffi 
“Come, Winslow; if he chooses policemen for his friends 
on such occasions, we had better get away. Here they 
come 1" 

. “Stay a moment, sir!" smd Lord Overton; “if you will 
be answerable that this person is — " 

“Mr. Chandos Winslow, my lord," replied Sir Ifenr}’, 
“second son of my old friend Sir Harry Winslow, whom I 
had the honour of accompanying in ’27, when he shot Michael 
Bumsley. I have nothing more to say, except that there is 
the gentleman’s card. Any friend of yours will bud me wi^ii 
him till twelve to-morrow. But if you prefer the police, you 
must send tliem after us. Good night, my lord.” 

Lord Overton took the tendered card; and Sir Henry, 
putting his arm through that of Chandos, ualked away up 
Charles Street, while uie policemen came up and inquired 
what was thelmatter, but got no satisfactory answer. 

The next morning Sir Henry D’Estragon sat at breakfast 
witli Chandos Winslow in his hotel, making himself very 
comfortable with all the etcastcras of an English breakgLst, 
when Lord George Lumley was announced ; and, as Chandos 
knew no such person, the object of his visit was nit difficult 
to divine. All formal courtesies were gone tbrbilgh in a very 
formal maimer; and then, after a single instant's pause and 
a look at a patent-leather boot, Lord George addressed him- 
self to the business in hand. 
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•‘I have the honour, Mr. Winslow,” he said, ‘‘of bearing 
you a message from my friend, Lord Overton., It would 
seem a very etr^ge misconception took place last night, ac« 
cording to the account of Lord Overton, from whom I re- 
quired a full explanation of the whole circumstances, as I 
never un^rtake axiytliing of thb kind without having made 
myself nmster of the facts.” 

Sir Henry D’Estragon showed some signs of an impatience, 
v.'hich was not decreased when Lord C4e^rge >vent on to say: 
“Lord Overton mistook you, it would appear, for a 'person 
in an inferior station, who is very like you. 1 myself see no 
reason why mutual apologies should not«et the whole matter 
to rights; but ” * 

“ W'e have no apologies to make, my dear lord,” replied 
Sir Henry. “Your friend called Mr. Winslow an imperti- 
nent blackguard, in the presence of three ladies; addi^ 
afterwards some very insulting language. Under those eir- 
curntftances my friend pulled his nose — ^he always does; it is 
a habit he has — and there we rest satisfied. If Lord Overton 
is nc»t satisfied, it is another thing.” 

. “ 1 will only add one word,” said Chandos, “ on my own 
part, and then leave you two gentlemen to settle the matter, 
as, w hen 1 have put myself in the hands of another, I have 
no lurther right to interfere. AVhat I have simply to say is 
this : that the language and manner of Lord Overton 
me are not to be justified or excused by the plea that he mis- 
took me for any one else ; for it was ungentJcmanly and un- 
iusti liable towards any man who gave him no ofience, let that 
man's situation be w^hat it would. And now, gentlemen, I 
will leave you:” and he walked into the neighbouring room. 

^n about five minutes afrer, Sir Henry iU'Estragon canm 
in to him and said, “ Lord George requires, on the part of 
his friend, that you should say you are sorry for naving 
pulled his nose. I have already given a general refusal; but 
Lord George is peacefully as well as valiantly disposed, and 
therefore wishes the proposal to be submitted to yon, with a 
hint at the same time that he does not know whether his, 
principal will be contented with the terms, but that he shall* 
withdraw from the business if Lord Overton is not. What 
say you? Do not let me bias you.” 

“I shall certainly not say that I am sorry," replied Chan- 
dos; I <frd, 1 should tell a lie. I think it w'as the only 

fitting punishment for Lord Overton’s conduct, though per- 
haps less than he merited.” 

“Bravo!” said Sir Henry; and returning again into the 
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sitting-room, he remained &r about ten minutes in consulta- 
tion with Lord (teorge Lumley, and then notified to Chandos 
that all was arranged for a meeting on the day after the 
next. 

At seven o'clock in the morning — ^it was just grey daylight 
— a post-chaisc and a travelling-chariot were seen dTa^^ing 
up near the mill on Wimbledon Common. At the distance 
of about five hundred yards stood five persons, of whom 
Chandos Winslow acad Viscount Overton were the principals. 
Chandos was cool and calm, though there was some little de- 
gree of hesitation in his own mind regarding his conduct. 
Lord Overton was cansiderably excited, and eyed bis adver- 
sary with a stfeady look and a frowning brow. * 1-iOrd George 
Lumley made one more effort to bring about a reconciliation; 
but the peer repelled even his own friend haughtily, anying 
aloud, so that no one could avoid hearing him, I tell you, 
Lumley, the time is past. 1 would accept no apology now if 
it were offered, and pray take care that there bo no foolery; 
for it is my determination not to quit this spot till one or the 
oriier of us cannot fire a shot.” 

Such a declaration was well calculated to remove any doubt 
firom Cliandos's mind. D'Estragon placed him very scienti- 
fically, spoke a word or two of caution and direction, and 
then retired with Lord Gk^orge to give the signal. The dis- 
tanoe was eight paces ; the ground fiat and uncncuinbercd ; 
both men were cool and steady, for Lord Overton had grown 
calm as soon as he was in position; and the *^one, two, 
three,” were pronounced m a clear loud voice. Both pis- 
tols were fired in an instant. Chandos Winslow’s hat was 
knocked off his head, and fell a step or two behind; but lio 
stood firm. On the contrary Lord Overton wavered on bis 
feet, though no one saw where the ball had taken dfcot; and 
then dropped slowly down, with a motion as unlike a ^tage 
death as possible. The surgeon and the seconds all ran up ; 
and Chandos Winslow, after pausing for a moment, followed 
more slowly, D’Eitragon, however, met him as he came 
near, saying, “Come along, come alone! he has got suffi- 
cient.” And taking him by ibe arm he hurried lam toward', 
the chaise, into which they both got. 

“ Cork Street!” be said to Winslow’s boy; and putting Lis 
head out of tlie window, he called to the man with the other 
horses, “ Y^ou had better get up there as near ascyou can to 
those gentlemen.” 

Chandos leaned back in his carriage with very painful *<en- 
sations at his heart: he felt what it is for two men to meet 
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full of life and ener^, and bqt one to go away again. At 
that moment be woaid have given almost all he possessed on 
earth that be had not fired. 

*’^Is he dead?'' he inquired at length. 

“No, he was not when we came away,** said D'Kstragon, 
gravely, “ but hurt quite badly enough for you to be off, my 
dear fellow, and me too. Just drop me at my house as 
go by, and then get this fellow to take you another sta^e out 
of town. It will be better for us to go* separately; for 1 have 
known awkward consequences ensue from two men travelling 
together under such circumstances.** 

1'he arrangement he proposed was followed^ as far at least 
as dropping liim at his own house was concerned; but Chan* 
dos then returned to the hotel, and remained for nearly half- 
au-hour in sad thought. He had scarcely the heart to fly; 
hut aller a while, recalling the unpleasant image of long im- 
{)risonment before trial, he made up his mind to his course, 
and quitted London by one of the few stage-coaches remiun* 
ing. ,A.bout ten flays were spent in retirement at one of the 
Miiall villages which arc found scattered over the country 
within about tw^enty miles of London, and then he made his 
way back to Winslow Abbej'. He hatl heard no news of his 
antagonist*6 late after he had leff him with his fHend and the 
surgeon on Wimbledon Common. In a country paper, in- 
deed, he had seen, copied from a Londorf paper, an accoimt 
of the duel, in which the facts were ctf course misstated, 
without being altogether false. If newspapers would con- 
tent themselves with telling the ])lain truth or the plain lie 
about anything, they would be beneficial or harmless; but it 
is the niixture of both which often renders them dangerous 
and detrimental — ay, sometimes even after nineteen years. 
From the journal which fell into his hands, all he gathered 
w^as that Lord Overton bad been carxied to his own house, 
sujiposcd to be in a dying state, while the peer's conduct to- 
wards himself was grossly exaggerated by a democratic pa])er, 
for the purpose of crying down the aristocracy. He was 
grieved, anxious, remorseful; for he could not exculpate 
himself from all blame. He knew that Lord Overtoil had 
ju«^t cause to think that he was assuming a character which 
did not belong to him; and all the motives which had actu- 
ated him before and during the duel seemed to \aii]s»h into 
thin air vrthen be came calmly and without passion to examine 
his own conduct. In vain be asked himself if he could stand 
and be insulted without re.sentment in the jireveuee of per- 
sons nearly strangers to him. In vain he thought that no 
law required him to remain passive and be shot at by a man 
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vho declared lus determination of not quitting tbe ground 
till one fell. In vain he arpicd, that having put hie honour 
into the hands of a friend, lie was bound to abide by what> 
ever determination that friend came to. He felt that he 
might have done better, and that by not doing so he had 
endangered, if not taken, the life of a fellow -creature. 

It was with a heavy heart, then, that after having quitted 
the railroad and the cross coach, and left his baggage to be 
sent to the little puiblic-house at Northferry, he walked on 
in the garments of an inferior station, which he had resumed, 
towards the ancient seat of his family, wishing to see his half- 
brother Lockwood, and obtain further information upon many 
points before lie proceeded to Mr. Tracy’s. 

The sun had set betbre he reached the park; and walking 
slowly along under a row of broad chestnuts which bordered 
the paling on the east, he approached Lockwood’s house, 
^ thoughtiiil, and perhaps more sad tlian he had fir^t visited 
it. But the house was all dark, and he knocked and tried 
the door in vain. Thdh, thinking that perhaps the person he 
sought had gone up to the abbey, he crossed the wide savan- 
nahs and groves of tall trees, and came upon the bouse to- 
wards tbe eastern angle. There were lights in several of 
the rooms, and a suspicion that his brother might be at the 
house crossed his mind. How to ascertain the fact without 
discovering himself became the next question; but the night 
was very dark ; the tall windows ctoie down to within three 
feet of the ground of the terrace; the wind was high and 
noisy, so as to cover the sound of Ills footfalls, and in most 
of the rooms the curtains seemed not to have been drawn. 
He would look in, he thouglit, and see who were the tenants. 

The rooms nearest to him w^erc, he knew, those inhabitcxl 
by the keeper CSarbett and liis wife; and passing on along 
the principal front, he paused at what had been called in his 
boyish days the little drawing-room. There were candles on 
the table and two men within, one holding a light in his 
hand, the other mounted on a ladder, pasting printed num- 
bers upon the old family pictures, previous to a sale. The 
next room,* the great drawing-room, was dark; but the 
music-room beyond displayed to his eyes a t^J^ dry- looking 
person, in a frock-coat and a yellow waistcoli, probably an 
auctioneer, striking the keys of an old piano whicn had stood 
there since his mother’s days. Then came ther' boudoir, 
without lights, and a little ante-room, also, in darkness. 
Beyond was the small study, the furniture of which had 
been bequeathed to himself, and in it was a faint light, wliicb, 
when he looked through the windows, he perceived was 
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afforded by the open door of the library adjoining^. Going 
on a few steps, he paused and gazed, not doubting that ii 
Lockwood was at the abbey he woidd be there ; but no suck 
figure presented itself. 

At the large table sat Mr. Faber, the late Sir Harry AVins- 
low’s secretary, and probably his sou, with writing materials 
before him; and opposite one of the large gothic bookcases^ 
with a candle on a small table at bis pide, was Roberts, the 
steward. He was busily engaged, witS a set of strange* 
bolting iron instruments on a ring, in what eecmed to be 
picking the lock of one of the drawers, a range of which ran 
between the book-shelves above and a row of pupboards be- 
low. The next instant, while Chandos was still gazing, the 
drawer was pulled out, and Roberts took forth a whole hand- 
ful of papers. He threw one after the other down into a 
basket at liis side with very little consideration, till suddenly 
he paused, looked earnestly at one of the few which remained 
in liis-hand, and then seemed moved by strnnger emotions 
than (Chandos had ever before observed in his calm and 
almost iiuperturbahle countenance. The moment after, he 
said something to Mr. Faber, and then Chandos heard him 
distinctly sa}’’, “Call him, call him!” 

'Fhe young secretary rose from the table, paused to look 
■earnestly at the paper in the slew^ard’s hands, and then left 
the room. Roberts sat down and wrote, looking from time 
to time at the paper as if he were copying something inscribed 
upon it; and at the end of perhaps two minutes Mr. Faber 
returned. As he entered the room his eyes turned towards 
the window where Chandos stood, and he suddenly lifted his 
hand and pointed. It was evident that lie saw somebody 
locking in ; but Chandos was sure that in the darkness, and 
'di the distance at which he stood, his features could not be 
distingnisbed. He was much agitated, and his thoughts were 
troubled with all that he had seen. He felt convinced that 
his brother was in the house, and had been sent ibr by Mr. 
Roberts. He feared an encounter with Sir WillUm at that 
moment and in that garb. He feared himself and his own- 
vehemence — it w’as a lesson he had lately learned; and hur- 
rying away, he plunged into the woods, crossed the park 
again, and sought a village about two miles distant, where a 
little inn was to be found. 

Kntcrinf with as composed an air as possible, Chandos 
Winslow asked for a room and some tea; and having been 
accommodated at once, for persons dressed like himself were 
tiequent and honoured guests, he sat down to think. 

What was the meaning, he asked himself, of the scene he 
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had'jast belidd at the abbey? It was evident that the 
drawers of the bookca^ea) which had been left to him with 
all their contents of every kind, had been opened without his 
consent or knowledge. All that those two apailmenta con- 
tained, of every kind and description whatsoever, had been 
left him by his father's will. The papers which he bad seen 
taken out might be of infinite importance to him. Who 
could tell what might be done with them ? Roberts he be- 
lieved to be perfectPy honest; Faber, though very weak, was 
kind and gentle ; but his brother he felt he could not depend 
upon. His notions of right and wrong were anything but 
strict; and hisi ideas of his own privileges and rights, distorted 
by that species of haughty selfishness which makes despots 
of crowned monarchs, and tyrants and unjust men in every 
walk of life, might induce him to read the legacy to his bro* 
ther in a very Afferent sense from the plain one, and lead 
him to take possession of the papers which had been found 
by his steward and his secretary^ 

Chandos thought long, sadly, seriously. There are de- 
spairing moments, when all earthly things seem nothing — 
-fimen the objects of hope and desire appear valueless — when 
we feel tired out with the struggle against fate, and are in- 
clined to give it up and let all things take their chance. 
Those are dangerous moments; let every man beware of 
them. They are the first symptoms of the worst' kind of 
mental malady-^pa^y; and without prompt and speedy 
remedies, the disease will get such a hold that it will be with 
difikulty cast off. Chandos felt it creeping upon him, as he 
had oncC felt it before. It seemed as if his destiny was to 
misfortune ; as if nothing could go right with him ; as if every 
efibrt, every hope failed. What was the use of prolongfeig 
the Strifo ? Whit mattered it how the papers, the furniture, 
the books, the busts, tbe pictures were disposed of? Why 
edionld he play out a losing game ? Were it not better to 
spread ovA his cards upon the board, and let his adversary 
make the most of them ? 

But, happily, like a ray of light breaking through the 
storm-clouds — like the first smile of summer after winter — 
Hke an angel sent to comfort — tbe image of Rose Tracy rose 
up before his memory. For her was the struggle. She was 
the spirit of hope to him, and the strife against fortune was 
renewed. Every possession, every chance, becanA an object 
worth preserving, as Rose Tracy presented hersdf to thought, 
and for her he resolved to neglect no effort which he had 

K r to make. The first thing he decided upon was to let 
Its at least know that he was aware of what had taken 
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place ; and, calling for pen and ink and paper, he wrote him 
a short i'ormal note, to the ifollowing effect: — 

I 

Sir,— 1 am much siirpriBed to find that the drawers of the bookcases kifit to 
me- by my fathcr‘.s will (crcrythlng that the library aod adjoloifig.study contain, 
<»f every kind whatsocvei’, lieiiig included in the bequost) have been opened wltli 
])U‘k]oc'Iis without my consent. 1 write thia.tnerely to remind you that you are 
accountrible to mo, and only to mo, for eveiythlng that you may have found in 
tbo^e drawera, and to insist tliat the papers of which vou hare taken possesrion 
be given into the hands of no one bnt your obedient sffvant, 

CnANDOs Wuratow, 


CHAPTER Xm 

Tupirb ia no sorrow like self-reproach. Chandoa Winslow 
was by no means a perfect character : he inherited much of 
his lather's vehemence of nature, though far less than his 
brother; but at the same time, whether it was a natural nr 
an acquired quality (I think the former), he had great con- 
scientiousness. Now, great oonscientiousness cannot exist in 
the same breast with much vanity. They are incompatible 
ingredients: the vain man thinks all he ^oes is right; the 
conscientious man is always trying if it he so, and censuring 
himself more than he would others when he finds he has 
acted wrong. Chandos felt that he had done so in the case 
of Lord Overton. How much soever worldly usages might 
justify him, he would not exculpate himself. The burden 
w^as heavy: he groaned under it., 

*When he had written the note to Mr. Roberts and obtained 
some tea, he sat meditating sadly on his fate, till at length 
he thought, “ It would be better to give myself up. It is a 
duty — it may be some atonement. I will see Mr. Tracy 
first, and Rose, Dear girl! I fear she has suffered on my 
account.” 

His thoughts still remained sad, but they were calmer after 
he had taken this resolution ; and ringing the bell, he asked 
if there was a newspaper in the house to pass the time. The 
landlady, who herself appeared, said there were no “ fresh 
ones,” as she termed them; for that Mr. Tims, the sexton, 
always hfld them first, and be kept them full three days^ 
which was a shame. She had ail last week’s “ Times,” 
however, she added, if the gentleman would like to see 
them. 

Better those than none,” Chandos thought, and accepted 
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the olTcr. In a few minutes the large pile which a wcek*fl 
accumulation of the “Times” newspaper is sure to foiniin 
the montli of January, when parliament meets earl3\ v as 
placed before him. and he opened the one on the top. Tt 
was six da}^ old ; hut the young gentleman’s eye rested first 
upon one of those eloquent and masterly leading articles, 
where all the ])oucra of language and the acuteness ot human 
rea^^on. sharpened by art and use, are emplojcd to give a 
peculiar yivw of poihe passing subject, in what may veil be 
called an cBsa;\ , Mdiich, if mental labour and literary merit 
ever obtained reward in England, would rhise the w riler lar 
above the great bod^^ of those who arc honoured by tlu' ci c>u n 
and paid by tne nation. The vigour, the subtilty, the elo- 
quence, ay, and the wisdom of many passages, captivated 
tne mind of Cliandos Winslow; but they brought a sad moral 
with them. 

Uc had dreamed of employing his own talents in the 
world of letters, of seeking fame and lecoiupeusc by mental 
exertion . Eut he now asked himself, “ Wlu) wrote this 
splendid essay? What has been his reward in lifev \\ ho 
will ever hear of him? What will be his future fate? A 
man who can shake public opinion to i^s foundation, who can 
rule and command the minds of millions by the «ceptrc v{ 
genius, will live luihououred but by a l*ew, iinrcv aided ex- 
cept by the comparatively small remuneiatiori vlnch e\cn 
such a Journal as this can aiford, and die lorgotten. Ihint 
calico, Chaudos Winslow; twist cotton, paint portiails, Icel 
pulses, plead causes bad and good, cut throats — do mn tiling 
hut follow a course which in England is luxurious to the rich 
and great, thorny and stony to all else. We arc “a gieat 
commercial people!” We are a nation of shopkeepci**: iiA’d 
even in the distribution of honours and rewards, tlioso wlio 
liave them to dispose of expect their material pennj \\or«h in 
return. Mind is nothing in Great Britain, except as it is 
^employed upon matter. 

While indulging in such reveries, Cbando^ had laid the 
paper down; but when they weie over he took it up again, 
-and his e3*es fell upon several other paragraphs, one after the 
other, till they rested upon a brief passage, copied from an- 
other journal, and headed, “nir Lvn: ” 

“ e are happy to be able to state,” it went on to sajs 
“that Lord Overton, the sulTeier in tlie late duelSvith Mr. 
Chandos Winslow, is proceeding rapidly towards convales- 
cence. Yery littlt lever followed the extraction of the hall, 
and that which did supervene has quite subsided. The an- 
ffwer to inqiiiiicB yesterday at his lordsbip^s house was, that 
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lie bad been permitted to sit up for several hours. Under 
these favourable circumstances, Sir Henry D’Estragon and 
Mr. "Winslow have returned to town, hut have not yet shown 
themselves in public.” 

Chandos would nave felt more satisfaction if there had not 
been ofte lie at least in the paragraph ; hut still he judged 
that the writer was more likely to learn Lord Overton’s real 
state than his own movements^ and he sou^t eagerly through 
the later papers for further inibrmation. found at length 
a paragrdph whicli stated that ** Viscount Qverton, who was 
wounded in the late duel at Wimbledon, is now quite conva- 
lescent, and drove out yesterday for two hours jn the Park.” 

Cliandos felt as if some angel’s hand had effaced the brand 
of Cain from his brow: bis resolution of giving himself up 
was of course at an end, it being, like all resolutions in regard 
to definite acts, the mere plaything of circumstances ; but he 
BCt^o work to form other resolutions, which men may frame 
wuth better hoi)e8 of their durability if their own minds be 
strong. They affected the regulation of his own passions, the 
course of his own conduct, the control of his own spirit. They 
were good, and they were lasting. 

It is eiLcellent for man to stand as on a mountain in the 
outset of life, and gaze over the many ways before him ; to 
choose deliberately and with cool judgment that upon which 
he w'ill bend his steps, and to pursue it to the end. Verily^ 
he shall not want success. • 

Chandos Winslow did so, and he rose tranquillized. Warm 
and eager by nature, he had learned from his mother to con* 
trol himself to a certain point; but that control was merely 
according to or within the limits of worldly conventionalities. 
HcAhad ndw found that there were wider obligations; that to 
rule his own passions, to check his own vehemence, to sub- 
mit all his first impulses to a rigid law, totally independent 
of the factitious regulations of society, was a duty which, 
performed, must lead to jpeace of mind; and be resolved *to 
strive so to do against orijginal disposition, and against ndiat 
is even more strong — ^habit. 

On the subsequent morning he set out early for iNhith- 
ferry, not choosing to revidt Winslow Park again, lest he 
should encounter one a little more than kin and less than 
kind.” 


I 
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CHAPTER XVra. 


^^Pattbncf, and shuffle the,cards/^ said the sleeper in the 
cave oi Montesinos ; end an excellent good rule it was. Our 
cards want sjiuffling, for the trumps have got packed. 

A little more than a fortnight alter Chando^ Winslow had 
left Northferry for London, Sie party assembled at the house 
of Mr. Tracy, on the evening of a cold January day, con- 
histed of two or three persons oeeides his own family. There 
was the clergyman, Horace Fleming. There was an old 
lady, who lived at about twenty miles' distance, and spent 
the night there when she dined; very rich, and somewhat 
egotistical. There was her niece, an exceedingly pretty little 
g&l, without a penny, and totally dependent upon her bounty, 
who sang beautifully, and was Kept under strict rule by her 
aunt — a sort of human singing-bird, which old ladies will 
keep in cages now and then. Last, but not least,” was Sir 
William Winslow, who had come for two days and had 
stayed seventeen. Not that he had entirely passed his tune 
at "Northferry ; for he had ridden over more than once to 
Wmslow Abbey, had met lawyers, and agents, and surveyors, 
and had received a proposal and nearly concluded an agree- 
ment for selling the estate, land, park, and house, to the 
law-agent of Viscount Overton, acting on his lord's behdf. 
Some little matters remained to be settled, but nothing of 
any great importance. The title was to be taken as it stood ; 
the money was ready to be paid; and the only question was, 
whether the timber should be given at a round sum or be 
regularly surveyed and valued. It was altogether an excel- 
lent arrangement ; for, although perhaps the price offered 
was about five thousand pounds less than the real worth of 
the property, yet it saved Sir Willwin the barbarism of pull- 
ing down the abbey ; and that was well worth the money. 

These periods of his absence from Northferry, howdvei , 
were veiy short. Sir William brought tliem tb a close a*- 
speedily as possible ; agreed to proposals, which nobody 
thought he would agree to, with a facibty most extraordinary; 
gave short answers and few words to every one who applied 
to him on business ; and rode back to Northferry as soon as 
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by any means he had aerambled through what he had got 
to do. 

Sir William seemed a ehangcd man, and nobody could tell 
by what means the alteration bad been effected. Mo<)t people 
indeed seemed to like him, and to wonder at the bad reports 
which had got abroad concerning him; but the cause of this 
marvellous change must be explained. 

It was a change external, not internal. / The man was the 
same ; the demeanour was altered. The same vehement pas- 
sions were within him which had always moved him, but 
their operation had taken a different direction. The first day 
he had passed at Mr. Tracy's, he had given his nrm to Emily 
to take her in to dinner, and he had thought her exceedingly 
beautiful. Tlie high, pensive character of her countenance, 
the voluptuous beauty of her form, tlie grace of all her 
movements, even the coldness of her manner towards him- 
self, had all excited, however opposite in their apparent ten- 
dency, first admiration, and then passion. lie saw her every 
day; and, will »hc uncontrollable impetuosity of his nature, 
he hurried on, pressing his suit upon her, only restrained 
fiom declaring it openly by the extreme brevity of their ac- 
quaintance. Every time he beheld her his heart seemed on 
lire, every time she spoke to him her words were enchant- 
ment that he could not resist; every time he touched her 
hand it sent the blood thrilliim through his veins; and da> 
by day and night by night he drank in draughts of love from 
her eyes, which seemed to intoxicate and leave him no com- 
mand over himself. It was, in short, more like the passion 
of some warm eastern land than of our cold climate; ami 
there wa^ no fblly, hardly any impropriety, that he won id 
nof have committed to call her his with as short a delay as 
possible. 

Emily, indeed, shrank from his fierce and fiery advances, 
but as he had yet said nothing, it was impossible to check 
them as far as he could have wished. Still she retired from 
his pursuit; but her very hesitation and withdrawal seemed 
to inspire him with fresh vehemence and ardour; and the 
strong passion that he felt, all animtd as it was, anpeared to 
grow more and more upon him hour after hour. Mr. Tracy 
observed the whole with some uneasiness; for be saw no 
sign of his daughter returning the feelings with which she 
had cvidejftly inspired Sir William Winslow. IJe was not at 
' all a man ineltned to sacrifice his daughter, nor in any or- 
dinary circumstances to thwart her indinations : nor did he 
leel at all sure, in the abstract, that Sir William was tlic man 
he would himself have chosen for her. Not that Sir Williaps 
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made himself by any means disagreeable ; fkr firom it. The 
bird plumes hb feathers in the eyeswf his mate; the tabby 
cat washes her face and smooths her fur for the eyes of her 
companion, according to Pope ; and the intensity of his feel- 
ings, by the unaffected course of his nature, caused Sir 
'William Winslow to display all that was good or bright in 
nis character, all that might captivate or attract. 11c was 
witty, he was brilliant, he was gay ; and the depth of his 
})assion gave a vigour and profoundness to his thoughts, a 
figurative splendour to hU expressions, which miglit Veil 
have carried away any heart not armed and prepared against 
him. He wrs certainly very handsome, too not that in 
features or form he could compare with his brother , but still, 
when Ghandos was absent, one would haidly be foimd to 
say that he had seen a dner looking man. 

It was on the seventeenth evening of his stay there, that, 
with the party I have mentioned, he was seated in the draw- 
ing-roomi- after dinner. He had placed himself as near 
Emily as he could, but that was not exactly at her side ; for 
she had contrived, by an intuitive skill in the science of de- 
fence, to get the old lady on one side of her and her uncle 
on the other. Mr. Tracy was talking to the prctt> girl who 
Sang, and Horace Fleming — ^very wretched — was speaking in 
a low voice to Bose, ibse was charity itself ; and some- 
how, within the last two months, her eyes hod become won- 
derfully sharpened to what was going on m people’s hearts. 
What beautiful eyes they were when she looked kindly upon 
one ! shining softly, and yet brightly, like the light of a 
planet. 

What Mr. Fleming had said I did not hear; but Bose Re- 
plied, It will be of no avail. He can never induce her to 
like him.” 

They were the sweetest words Horace Fleming had ever 
heard; and with courage renewed he went over, and stand- 
ing before Miss Tracy, joined in the conversation with quiet 
grace, which awoke a world of fiends in Sir William ms- 
low> bosom. 

Now, there was one curse unon Nortbferry, proceeding 
directly from the original sin— toe love of the fruit of the 
tree oi knowledge. There was a post fiom London twice 
a-day; excellent for commercial men, sometimes good for 
solicitors, always agreeable to gossiping ladies young or old, 
but the greatest annoyance possible in a edm, quiet little 
society, wliere all the business or agitation of the day is as 
well got over at once. The second post at Northferry House 
[{rrived about half-past nine ; and the moment after Horace 
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Flemiog had left Eose's side, the butler entered with a sal- 
ver, upon which appeared an enormous collection of letters 
and a newspaper. 1^£r. Tracy took the lettets and the gene- 
ral the newspaper. The former apologised for lookingat his 
correspondence, and the latter was besought by Rose to see 
if any one was dead or married. 

Poor girl ! she did not know what she asked. She was 
like one of those who seek to look intc/fate, and find con- 
demnationJn the voice of the oracle. 

•General Tracy opened the paper, and turned to seek the 
important part which gives so much satisfaction to all ladies ; 
but as he ran his eye down the columns it was caught bvthe 
words ^^Duel at Wimbledon.** He was a soldier, be it re- 
membered, so that he might be excused for pausing. 

“AVhy, what is the matter, my dear uncle?” asked Emily. 

Are you appointed to the command of the forces in India?” 

“No, saucy flower 1” answered the old ofiicer; “but here 
is something in which we shall all take an interest, though a 
somewhat painful one: a duel, Sir William, in which one of 
our acquaintances has been engaged with a relation of your 
own and he proceeded to read : — 

This morning, at an early hour, a hostile meeting took place near tho oU 
mill at Wimbledon, between Viscount Overlon and Chandos Wlnelow, Eaq., 
younger tiroiher of Sir William Winslow, Bart., of Elmaley and Winslow 
Abbey, Uic consequences of which, wo ore sorry to say, are likdy to proro 
fatal • 

Rose turned as pale as death ; but her uncle went on — 

to the noble viscount. The cause of the quarrel. It appears, would not admit 
of any apology on cither sido; and after having in vain endeavoured to eHVct an 
accommodation on tho Cold, tlic seconds. Lord George Lumloy and Colonel Sir 
Hc^ry D'KMragon, measured the ground; and at iJic first tire Lord Overton 
fell, severely wounded. The ball penetrated the right side, about six inchea 
below tlie clavicle, and is supposed to have lodged under the blade hope, after 
having traversed the lungs. The noble viscount was promptly attended to i^y 

Mr. G e, who was on the ground ; but after havU>g staunched the effusion 

of blood, the eminent surgeon advised the hmnediatc removal of tho patient to 
his house in Sti'eet, for further treatment. After having a.seertaiucd that 
Ills opponent Vixs not actually dead, Mr. \Vin.>lo\v e('t out for the Continent in 
a post-chaise and four, which was in waiting, accompanied by Sir Ucniy 
D’Estragon; and Lord George Lumley has also Judgod H expedient to absent < 
himself ftom London till the fate of l,rf>rd Overton is ascertained. W'o regret 
to say that the report in Street is very unfavourable. 

“ I tho^ht my brother would not be a fortnight without 
quarrellingwith somebody,” said Sir William Winslow. 

“Indeed, Sir William I” said General lYacy, who did not 
love him; “what made you so prejudge your brother? I 
have heard him very highly spoken of.” 

A poet shall answer for me, general,** replied Sir Williajn 
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Winslow, who, though the old officei^s woTdi did not please 
him, was unwilling to take offence at anything said by Emily's 
uncle 


There u a htetory in aU men*« lives 
}« iguring the nature of the times dedeased, 

Tlie vMch observed, a man may pnqphe^y, 

With a nestr aim, of the main chance of things 
As yet to^come to life, which in their seeds 
And wealc^beginnings lie lutroasured 

judge of my brother by the past, my dear sir. But it is 
not for brother to speak ill of brother; and therefore 1 can 
but say 1 am very sorry for this affair, especially as Lord 
Overton is a very popular man in London, and by no means 
quarrelsome.” 

He is not a very popular man in the country,” said Rose 
Tlracy, warmly; “and what you have said, Sir William, is 
surely quite condemnatory enough of your brother without 
your adding any more.” 

“We do not yet know the circumstances,” said Mr. 
Fleming, in a mild tone . “ perhaps Mr. Winslow may not 
have been the aggressor.” 

“Really, sir, I do not see why you should * perhaps’ the 
matter,” answered Sir William Winslow “I must know 
my brother best, I imagine And 1 was not aware that cler- 
gymen advocated duelling.” 

“Kor do they, Sir William,” replied Mr. Fleming : “ on 
that point both were equally in fault. But the question is, 
1 think, Who was the aggressor in the quarrel which led to 
so sad and criminal a resiut? You will excuse me, however, 
ibr believing that brothers do not always know brothers b<jLRt. 
Brbtherly love is not foimd in all families ; and where it does 
not exist, the judgment is apt to be prejudiced ” 

“Sir, you are a clergyman,” answered Sir William Wins- 
low, witn marked em^asis, “ and can venture to comment 
on family disagreements in a way which others could not do ” 
“ 1 was utterly unaware that there were any,” answered 
Horace Fleming ; “ and sincerely beg your pardon for touch- 
ing on a subject which, whatever the circumstances, must be 
deeply painful to any right-fee ling man. My observation 
was iuiended to be as ^de and open ab the day, 1 assure 
you.” ^ 

“It was somewhat pointed for the breadth you gave it,” 
was the other’s reply ; and turning away i^tn a quivering 
lip, he crossed the room and spoke to the pretty little girl, 
who was seated not far from the small table where Mr. 
1^'acy was reading his letters by a lamp. That gentleman 
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had not heard a word of aU that passed regarding the duel 
between his acquaintance, Lord Overton, and Ohandos 
Winslow. There was softiethiDg in the very first letter he 
opened which took the colour from his cheek, and the second 
and the third but nlanched his face still more. As the half 
light of the shaded lamp fell upon his countenance, the deep 
line which had indented itself during the last few minutes 
between his eyebrows looked like a da^ gash, and every 
furrow of the brow seemed doubly deep. General Tracy 
fixed his eyes upon him with some anxiety, but Mr. Tracy 
communicated the contents of his letters to no one ; and as 
soon as Sir William Winslow crossed the room, he rose and 
left it, carrying his papers in his hand. 

When he reached his library, where a light was always 
burning at that time of night, he sank into a chair, and 
suffered the letters to drop upon the floor, murmuring, 
‘^leaven and earth! this is destmetion. The North line, 
too! To be made responsible for debts lhad no share in 
contracting, simply because I let them advertise my name as 
a director! The Junction down at nothing, and to be aban- 
doned! The Western branch rejected ! Why, two hundred 
thousand pounds will not cover it!’* and he pressed his hand 
upon his brow, as if to control the turbulence of thought. 

Then he rose and paced the room rapidly, gazing wildly at 
all the pomp and circumstance of wealth that surrounded 
him, and comparing it bitterlv with the future beggary which 
he saw impending ; but ere he had taken more than two or 
three turns, the door opened and his brother entered. 

“ What is the matter, Arthur?” he said. “ Something has 
agitated you terribly.” 

^Ir. Tracy stooped, picked up the papers from the floor, 
and put them in his broUier’s hands, with the simple word, 
“liead!” 

General Tracy did read, and his countenance fell for a 
moment, lie instantly recovered himself. “A heavj^ loss, 
Arthur,” be said, “and lost in a very foolish manner. I like 
plain, straightforward gaming better than this ; but still the 
aflair might have been worse. Do not give way after this 
fashion. We must meet the matter as it can best be met.' 
There is enough between you and me to cover more than 
this; and you know, my dear Arthur, I have none but you 
and the liiro sweet girls — and^ that little devil of a boy. A 
hundred a-year he must have; that I have settled in my 
own mind. The girls must have their fortunes. That must 
be done; but still the two estates will bear more weight than 
all these sums; and if not, Uiere is my pay. Two old men 
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do not need much^ Arthur; and wc shall have enough f(iT a 
beefsteak and a bottle of wine, notwithstanding." 

Mr. Tracy pressed his brother^ hand, murmuring, “Oh, 
Walter! how can I involve you in my ruin? Besides, large ^ 
sums wifi be reqTiired immediately, or I shall he diegraoed." '* 
“Pooh, j>ooh!’’ said General Tracy; “no man w ruined so 
loD^ as be has a bed to sleep on, clothes to wear, a house to 
covef him, and ftjjd to eat. We shall want none of these 
things, Arthur. Wc sliai) be as rich as Sandy Woody nrd, 
who is reckoned very wtfll to do; and, as to raising large 
sums, that will be easily dune without any loss of time. Hut 
your thoughts are alf in ( -infusion with this unexpected 
stroke. Ciist the whole fvoivi your mind for to-night; come 
back into the drawing-room, and do not let either the baro- 
r net or the parson see that you are troubled ; sleep quietly 
over the affair, and we will arraiigc the whole to-morrow. I 
can raise seventy or eighty thousand pounds at a day’s no- 
tice. You can double that; and all 1 can say, my dear 
brother, is, that barring a fair nrovision for the two girls, I 
care not a rush what becorics of the rest. Besides, some of 
the shares are worth Something, It is not all lost." 

“Heaven forbid!" answered Mr. Tracy ; “but the actual 
loss is immense — more than you know, Walter." 

“ Oh, no 1 1 see it all,” rephed the general, glancing again 
at the letters. * ^ But it is not so bad : it will be easily managed. 
The first sight of bad tidings is always through a magnifying- 
glass. The spectacles wiU have fallen off your nose before 
to-morrow ; and in the mean time shut your eyes to the whole 
concern. Come alon^ ! the people will think it strange if we 
are both absent togemer any longer, and the dear girls will 
think it strange, wmich is worse." f 

Mr. Tracy suffered himself to be led back to the drawing- 
room, and there by a great effort so far conquered the busy 
and rebellious thoughts within, that his guests did not dis- 
cover any difference of manner. His daughters did, indeed, 
and both Emily and Bose retired to bed that night thought- 
ful and sad; for they were well aware that their father’s 
friendship for Lord Overton was not strong enough for the 
intelligence of his being wounded to cause the degree of 
teitation they beheld. Rose, too, had her own particular 
share of sorrow and anxiety, and her cheek was pale wheft 
she arose the next morning, as if she had known f^ittle rest 
during the night. 

With Mr. Tracy the effect of a night's consideration— for 
it certainly was not a niglit’s sleep that he obtained — ^was to 
plunge him into despair. The first blow had been stunning. 
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Ab not imfSrequently happens with corporeal injuries, it had 
for a time crushed out tne full perception of the wound ; hut 
when he thought of the immediate pressure and tlie future 
beggary — when he looked all the difficulties and disgraces 
^ which surrounded him in the face, as they stared at him 
through his bed-curtains — in the midst of the night his heart 
sank low, and his brain had well-nigh given way undqr the 
anguish of mind he endured. He was Aip early the next 
morning, with the letters in his hand and pen and ink beside 
him, calculating the full amount of hTs disaster. It would 
be tedious to the reader to enter into details or explanations 
on the subject — how it happened or by what^eans it was 
brought about. Suffice it that he found his ultimate loss 
would probably be so large as to compel the sale of his 
estates; that, if still willing to assist him, his brother miist^ 
sell or mortgage deeply the family property; and— a matter 
of much more immediate concern — that the sum of one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand pounds must be raised within a fort- 
night to save him from disgrace. He had taken up money 
largely, which must be instantly repaid ; and when he thought 
of all the tedious processes of the law, the impossibility of 
hurrying a transaction of such ma^iiude, the few persons 
who were capable or would be willing to lend such a sum 
without full investigation of the security, the utter improba- 
bility of bis obtaining it in time, his brain reeled, and in 
imagination he saw himself torn away frOm his luxurious 
home, a beggar, a bankrupt, and a prisoner. 

He gazed wildly at the window: his daughter Emily passed 
across from one greenhouse to the other, a vision of loveli- 
ness. “^Better die,” muttered Mr. 'JYacy, with his thoughts 
alP whirling — “better die at once!” and he reached out his 
hand to the pistols which lay upon the top of the esciutoire. 
He looked at them for a moment, laid them down beside him 
on the table, and pressed his hand upon his brow. Some one 
knocked, and, without waiting for an answer, came in. Gene- 
ral Tracy looked at his brother, advanced to the table, put 
the pistols in his pocket, and rang the bell sharply. “Ar- 
thur,” he said, “you axe not well. We must have the doc-^ 
tor. Go down immediately to Mr. Woodyard,” he continued* 
when the servant appeared, “.and tell him 1 should like to 
s^e him without a moment’s delay.” 

In halPhn-hour more Mr. Tracy was bled copiously, and 
foimd instant relief 

“ Good God!” he exclaimed in a low tone, turning towards 
his brother, who was the only person in the room besides the 
surgeon and himself, “ what was I going to do?” 
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** Now, what the devil is all this, sir?^’ said the sur^^eoii, 
who had been perfectly auiet, and even tender with his old 
friend, till he saw that lie was freed from the imminent 
danger which had menaced him, but then instantly resumed 
his rude familiarity. *^You have been about some cursed 
folly, Tracy, imd burnt your fingers. 1 know you — ^1 know 
you! Every man has some point on which he is a fool; and 
the wiser he is du others, the greater fool he is on that 
I can guess what it is, so there is no use in denying it. That 
infernal blackguard, Scriptolemus Bond, was not wiUi you a 
whole morning for nothing, about a fortnight ago. He has 
gone to smas^; all his bubbles have burst, and he is oil* to 
America with all he could collect. Thank God, he did not 

g et a fiurthing from me, though he tried hard ; but I know 
e took you in to the tune of many thousand pounds, for he 
told me so, and showed me some of the drafts. * 

That is not the worst of it, my good friend,'^ answered 
Mr# Tracy in a low tone: there is not one line in which I 
have^tfdcen shares — ^and I am sorry to say I have done so to 
A large extent— which has not fallen almost to the ground.” 

“ Upon my word, you must be a very unlucky fellow, not 
to have one iblly escape without punishment,” answered the 
surgeon. But Genera Tracy interfered, saying, There, 
there — ^let him alone, Woodyard. He is not in a fit state of 
health or mind to be railed at.’^ 

** Do you suppose you know better than I do?” asked 
Sandy Woodyard. **You are a conceited old gentleman, 
upon my word! Stick to your own tools, general. 1 am 
determined I will know all about this business ; for 1 must 
be informed of what is pressing on my patient^s mind.” 

is,” rephed Mr. Tracy, in a slow, thoughtful tofie, 
*^that within one fortnight, my good friend, 1 have to pay 
nearly one hundred and fifty thousand pounds; and forty- 
nine thousand pounds thcreot withm four days, without tunc 
to make the necessary arrangements, almost viUiiout tunc lor 
thought. 1 wrote up to sell shares to meet the latter sum, 
at whatever might be the Idl^s; and the answer was that let- 
ter, telling me Uiat the^ shares I mentioned were a mere drug 
— ^worth nothing in the market. Is not that enough to press 
bard upon any man’s mind, Woodyard?” 

^^No,” answered the surgeon, bluntly; “not unless he 
a fool. You’ve plenty to meet the 'demand. YdVL may not 
be quite as rich as you have been; but you have chosen to 
have your dance, and so you must pay the piper. As to the 
forty-nine thousand pounds, you can get somebody to ad- 
vance it. If nobody else can be found, 1 wUL” 
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** Yon r* said Mr. Tracy. 

“ You, Woodwd!” cried the general. 

“ Oh, yes — ^why not!’” replied the surgeon. ‘‘I’m a poor 
devil, but I have got something, and 1 have made a little 
more by these same speculations which have burnt your 
fingers, ’feacyj only, you see, I never ventured upon any 
thing that was not sure; I touched nothing that was not 
going ; 1 did not sow a field that was not ploughed and har* 
rowed. You have nothing to do, thfrefore, but to let me 
know the day, and give me a little bill of sale of your per- 
sonals and timber to the amoimt advanced, and tne money 
shall be ready. Come, come! do not lose he^rt. You will 
get somebody to advance the other money wanted; and in 
the mean time, if I were the general, I would run up te 
London and look after these shares and scrip. 1 do not Ue- 
lieve a word of some of them not bringing in money 3 'Ct.” 

Mr. Tracy pressed his hand for his only reply; but be felt 
deeply the worthy man’s kindness — the more, perhaps, from 
the blunt uay in which it was offered. 

♦‘There, now, keep yourself (juiet, and all will go well,” 
continued Sandy Woodyard, taking up his hat and cane and 
bending his steps homeward. But Mr. Tracy could not do 
what the surgeon directed. What man of lively imagination 
can ever keep himself quiet when danger is still impending 
over him? Who but "iVashington Irving’s Dutchman could 
ever batten down the hatches and sleep out the storm? Mr. 
Tracy felt that the storm was not past yet. The good sur- 
geon had afforded unexpected relief, it is trii^ ; but still the 
enormous sum to be paid within one fortnight, without any 
preparation for it, rose up before his e& like the rock of 
adamant before the ship of Sinbad the Sailor; and he asked 
himHclf again and again how it was to be raised, where it 
was to be found. Tnere was no answer. Nevertheless, he 
assumed a tranquillity which he did not feel; and assuring 
his brother that he was better and his mind relieved of its 
greatest burden, he went in with him to breakfast. 

Rose was pale; but Emily seemed £b have had bright 
dreams, for seldom bad her beauty been more resplendent. 
Sir William Winslow sat near, and gazed at her from time 
to time with eyes full of passion ; and as soon as breakfast 
was ov^ he requested to spei^ a few words with 1^1 r. Tracy 
alone. Inat gentleman had not jet got his ncwsjiapcra, and, 
to say the truth, was in no slight degree anxious to look at 
the, share list; hut he courteously acceded at once, and led 
the way to his library. Tlie conference was long; and when 
the young baronet came out, bis eyes were sparkling and 
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hU air triumphant. He ordered his horses instantly, to ride 
over to Winslow Abbey; but while he waited at the door for 
their coming, he murmured — 

“She must be mine! she will never hesitate when her 
father's safety depends upon it.** 

At a furious pace, up hill and down dale, rode Sir W^illiam 
Winslow to his old family property, half-killing the groom 
behind him ; aud^as soon as he arrived he asked if ^Ir. 
Eoberts, or Mr.^Grubbup, the law-agent of Lord Overton, 
had been there. 

“Mr. Eoberts hasn't been since Thursday last, Sir AVil- 
liam,** replied Mrs. Garbett, who opened the hall-doors; 
“but the other gentleman with the queer name is m the 
drawing-room, waiting for you, sir.” 

Sir 'Wilhain strode to the drawing-room, hor«?cwhi]) in 
hand, as if meditating mischief ; but his salutation ot the 
man of law was, on the contrar}^ quite condescending. 

“Well, Grubbup,”he said, “I have just heard sad news 
of Lord Overton and my mad brother Cnandos.” 

“ Ay, very sad indeed, Sir William,” said Lord Overton's 
agent ; “ but 1 suppose, of course, sir, you do not take up 
the quarrel of your brother in a matter of business 

“Oh, certainly not, Mr. Gruhbup,” replied Sir W'dliain. 
“ I do not take up his quarrels at all. But what I \\ ished 
principally to know was this : — How uill the transaction be- 
tween us be affected by the state of Lord Overton? He vi as 
not expected to live, I understand.” 

“He is better, Sir William; he is better,” answered the 
man of law. “There is every hope of his doing well. But 
even were it not so, 1 took a little precaution, luckily, after 
our last conference, with the approval of Mr. Roberts, which 
would render the arrangement binding upon his heirs, ex'ors., 
and adm'ers. I drew up this agreement of purchase and 
sale, which on Saturday last, not ten minutes before he went 
to the opera, 1 got him to sign. Xotliing is wanting but 
your own signature, Sir William, and the transaction it com- 
plete.” 

“ With the exception of the payment of the money,” said 
Sir William Winslow; “but that is a very important part, 
Mr. Gruhbup, especially at the present moment.** 

“But, Sir William,” said tlie agent, “you know, the tim- 
ber— and it is only usual ” * 

“ All very well, my good sir,** rejoined the young baronet, 
whose eyes had been running over the paper, and who as- 
sumed a very decided, not to say domineering tone ; “ but 1 
see the question of the timber is provided for. It is by this 
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document to be taken at a valuation, altbougli I fixed my 
own valuation before. Let that pass, however ; 1 will not 
contest that point. In regard to the payment, 1 am decided: 
I will sign no pa^er till I am made sure that, by the fifth of 
next month, at least one-half of the purchase-money shall be 
paid into m^ hands. If you do not make me periectly sure 
of that, 1 will dispose of the property at Once to some one 
else You know I have another ofier.*’ ^ 

Mr. Grubbup looked amazed and confounded; but Sir 
William Winslow convinced him he was in earnest, bv in* 
forming him that he had, in fact, need of the sum ot one 
hundred and twenty thousand pounds on the day named. 
The man of law was terribly afraid of losing all the comfort- 
able pickings which men of law get out of such transactions, 
if he did not comply; but, alter a little bush -fighting, he 
found means to satisfy Sir AVilliam Winslow that all he de- 
sired should be done ; and the baronet rode away with a 
feeling of triumphant joy in his heart at the idea of soon pos- 
sessing her who had inspired him with a passion which de- 
served hardly another epithet than that oi fierce. 


CHAPTER XIX. • 

It was the evening of a beautiful day in Februsrv when 
Chandos Winslow returned the lanes at the back of 
Northferry House towards his gardener’s cottage. The 
8?ene and the hoar were peaceful, and their tranquilli^ 
o\erspread his heart as if a balm were poured upon it. Frosts 
had departed to the pole. A west wind, sliglitlv veering to 
the south, had brought the breath of summer irom the dis- 
tant lands. The early-loving thrush was* singing bis first 
s\\eet song upon the top of a bare tree. It was very plea- 
sant. Chandos wished he had been bom a gardener. Never- 
theless, he hurried his pace, for he had a Rose to tend. He 
fancied— he hoped — that she might soon be by the little basin 
of gold and silver fish; but be had only two ways of ap- 
proach)^ it: one by the gate near his own house, one by 
that at^e other end of the grounds, which would have 
brought him before the windows of the mansion. He went 
into the cottage, then, for the ke^; and there good Dame 
Humphreys detained him, impatient as he was, for a few 
minutes, telling him how kind Miss Rose had been, coming 
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down often to see little Tim ; and how the boy h4d been eent 
daily to the school in the village, from which he had not yet 
com back, thou^ it was kte; and how the gentleman who 
had been with him one night (L c. Lockwood) had been 
there the preceding night, and a^n, not ten minutes before, 
asking about him and exceedingly anxious to see him, and 
very much provoked to find he had not come back ; and bow 
he had gone away grumbling and mumbling, as the old wo- 
man caUed it, and saying to himself, that as he, Mr. Acton, 
was not there, he must do it himself, for there was no time 
to be lost. 

Cbandos was not a very attentive listener; and merely 
telling her, if Lockwood returned, to say that he would be 
hack in half-an-hour, he took up a light Dutch hoc which 
stood in the corner of the cottage parlour, and went out to 
the garden. 

With a hand trembling with that sweet expectation which 
fiometimes shakes the powerful frame even more than the 
feeble one, he opened the garden gate and went in. Close to 
the entrance he met one of the labourers in the garden, wh(/ 
wished him good evening and said he was glad to see him, 
for the busy time was coming on. The man was goin<r home 
for the nignt, and Cbandos soon got rid oi him and (4 one of 
the boys who followed, for the sky was alicady vTiy grey, 
and he feared that any delay might deprive him of the sweet 
moments coveted. He felt sure he should find Rose there 
The very air seemed to breathe of love. She could^ not be 
absent 

He was right. Rose was beside the marble basin, but her 
eyes were dropping tears into it. He leaned the hoc against 
one of the pillars, and her hand was soon in his. Chandfbs 
could not resist the impulse to hold her for one moment to 
his heart. 

Oh, do not, do not, Chmdoe T* she said. I ha\ e much, 
very much to tell you; and it is all sad.” 

Speak, dear Bose!” he answered; ‘*let me hear it at 
once. Tell me everything; tell me an^^hing but that you 
are not mine — ^that you are to be another’s.” 

**Oh, no; it is not that,’’ idle said, with a faint smile. 1 
have not time to tell you to-night, for you see it is growing 
quite dusk. Ckime to-morrow. I must see you^l must 
sp^ witii yon.” ** 

^^Oh, stay one minatei” cried her lover^ detaining her; 

let me know something at least of what it is that grieves 
} On-^but a few words, &fur Bose.” 

‘♦Ihey must be very sad ones,” she answered. “My 
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fkthcr ki Tuined, Ohando#. Mv poor tdrter, dear, dear Emily, 
has coosented, to eave him srom immediate d^truetion, to 
wed witli terrible haste a man she does not, oaimot love-— 
your own brotheh*, Chandos; and, oh!— what is worse than 
all— 1 fear, I am sure, she loves another and Hose wept 
bitterly. / 

Chandos was silent for an instant, holdW her hand in bis, 
and gazing upon her with love and sympamy ; but the next 
instant he heard voices speaking and steps advancing in the 
narrow winding walk bemnd. 

Good heaven ’ it is your brother I” cried Rose. “ I hear 
his terrible voice. Fly! fly! Where can 1 escape him?’' 

“Up that walk, dear mI,” replied Chanuos. “I will 
easily avoid him. I will leap the hedge there. But let me 
see you safe first.” 

“ No, no ' Go at once, go at once !” she cried ; and Chan- 
dob, in ob('dicncc to her wish, passed through between the 
pillars, mid leaped the low' hedge which bordered a hawhaw 
that di>ided the grounds of Northferry from the neighbour- 
ing fields. He had at first proposed to cross the next en- 
rlosure at once and return to his cottage ; but it was lighter 
beyond the precincts of the garden than under the shadow of 
the trees. He did not wish his brother to find him there; he 
wished to assure himself that Rose got awray unseen: and he 
remained on the other side of the hedge, which, as ne stood 
with liH feet at the ]j^ttom of the hawhaw, overtopped his 
head by about nine inches. He had no idea that he W'ould 
he witness to more than his brother passing by alonff the 
walk, which approached within about ten paces of the haw- 
liaw on one side, and which skirted the little fictitious ruin 
alihve the fishpond, within a foot or two, on the other. Had 
he had an idea of the possibility of his becoming an eaves- 
dropper, he would not have hesitated, but crossed the field 
at once ; but the path was, as 1 have said, at ten paces’ dis- 
tance, and unless the persons walking along it spoke very 
loud, it was impossible for any one m the hawhaw to hear 
more than an occasional word, unless the passers-by paused. 
Thus much is necessary to the character of Chandos. Ue 
paused, but it was to conceal himself, not to listen. 

The moment after he had leapt the hedge, Sir William 
Winslow appeared at the turn of the UtUe but he was 
preceded^ step by another. Chandos recognised his brother’s 
figure at once, notwithstanding the growu^ obscurity; but 
for an instant he could not mstinguish who was his com- 
panion; for the short, slight-made man who accompanied 
the baronet was wrapped in <mc of those loose and formless 
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toats now called paletdts. The next moment, however, the 
sound of their voices, raised exceedingly high and in angry 
tones, reached him as he stood and gased through the hedge, 
and he recogidzed that of Mr. Boberts. None of the words 
were distinct; but it was evident that both were highly 
excited ; and b 3 ^ihe sharp and vehement gestures of Roberts, 
so unlike^his ustN quiet and staid demeanour, and the rajud 
pace at which he li^xed, with the baronet following, Chandos 
judged that the good steward was endeavouring to escape 
from provocation beyond endurance even to his tranquil qnd 
equable disposition. Just as they came up to the little 
Greek tempif which had been built over the fishpond— that 
is to say, at the nearest point of the walk to the spot where 
Chandos was concealed— Sir William Winslow laid a grasp 
upon Roberts's collar, as if to stop him in his rapid advance, 
exclaiming at the same moment, ^^Damn you, sir^ what do 
you mean?'* 

Robei^ instantly shook off his grasp and wheeled round 
confronting him. At the same moment he exclaimed vehc< 
mently, “l will not, Sir William Window I If you will 
have it, I believe you burnt it ” 

The baronet instantly struck him with his fist, exclaiming, 
*1 You damned rascal^" The next instant his eye seemed to 
light upon the Dutch hoe, which Chandos had left leaning 
Offainst the pillar. He snatched it up, struck the steward a 
violent blow on the head with it, whicq^rought him instantly 
to the ground, and added another as he fell. 

Chandos sprang up, struggled over the hedge, and ran 
forward; but his brother, hearing some one coming, darted 
away up the shrubbery walks and was out of sight lo a 
moment. Eneelix^ down by poor Roberts's side, the young 
gentleman raised ms head. But what was his horror and 
distress when he found that the two middle fingers of his left 
bond rested in a deep indentation in the skull, while a 
gapii^ wound in the scalp, cut by the iron of the hoe, was 
pouring forth blood profusely! Bending closely down, he 
saw a portion of the brain mingled with the grey hair; and, 
with a feeling of sickening horror at his heart, he laid the 
Ixyly gently on the ground again, and gazed at it for several 
minutes, as if the si^t had turned him into stone. 

Ohl what a dark and terrible moment was that! T^liat a 
whirlpool of horrible thoughts did his brain beco^l ‘What- 
anrash of mind, what wavering hesitation of purpose, what 
indignation, what sorrow did he not feel! The first impulse 
was to run and call for assistance; but then he shook his 
Ivead and murmured, He is dead! he is dead! No aid can 
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ever bring him back to bfe.’^ Bending down agauiv he 
pressed his band upon the %riM and then upon tlie heart. 
There was no pulsation; all was still for ever. The com* 

f dicated machine Ivas broken, never to be repaired again— the 
amp drowned out, not to be relighted. i 
What should he do? How should he ac^ He had seen 
an honest, upright, noble-minded man mumered before his 
e^ea; but the murderer was his own brdlher! They had 
lain in the same womb; they had hung at the same breast; 
they had joyed in the same smiles; the same blood flowed 
in their veins; and yet one was a murderer, the other the 
witness of the crime. It was a terrible struggle. 
called upon him to denounce the criminal;^ indignation 
prompted him to the same course : that very brother's 

acts brotherly love had long seemed extinguished between 
them ; yet Chandos could not make up his mind to be his 
brother's accuser, to give him up to trial and to death. 

cannot — 1 cannot!" he said, i^er a long and painful 
reverie. “Poor Roberts! I can do thee no good; and I 
cannot be a destroying afigcl to my own race. ‘ Vengeance 
is mine, saith the Lord; I will repay and turning awav 
from the fatal scene, he hurried back" to the small gate whicn 
led out towards his own cottage. 


CHAPTER XX. 


“ Who was that I saw crossing the lawn a little while ago?" 
said Mr. Tracy, speaking to his valet, who came in to assist 
him in dressing for dinner. 

“ I saw a gentleman at the door asking for Acton, sir," 
replied the servant; “and, as one of the men met him 
coming back this aRernoon, 1 told the person that he would 
most likely find him in the garden; for be aeeuied quite a* 
gentleman, and in a ^eat hurry to speak wk)i him. I hope 
I did not do WTong, sir?" 

“ Oh, dear, no," answered Mr. Tracy; “lam glad to hear 
Acton b^^ome back. Let him know to-morrow morning 
that I want to talk to him.'' 

Mr. Tracy went on calmly with his dressing ; and when he 
had done, as the second bell had rung, he took up a book 
and read. He was very grave. Thought was importunate; 

K 
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for, though he had freed him^lf from pseseut difficulties, 
yet the future yfas dark and mehaeiug; a&d at what a price 
had he purchased temporary relief? Bit daughter's happi- 
ness, he felt it, had been the aaerifiee. He taw that she did 
not, that she '^duld not, love Sr William Winslow; and yet 
the baronet, binding all tlie cneigies of bis mind to the 
speedy gratiiie^on of the passion which moved him, had 
skilfully contrived, with as httle appearance of seldsh policy 
as possible, to make the sum whien was immediately neces- 
sary to Mr. Traejr dependent upon the time of the union 
of his daughter with himself, without entering into long 
explanations, he had stated that he had the power to settle 
that sum upon his wife, implying untruly that he had not 
the power of lending it under other circumstances. Mr. 
Tracy was obliged to accept his terms without inquiry. 
Emily yielded, with despair in her heart and dark forebodings 
in her mind. She had but one consolation — one F:up]K)rt: 
that by the sacri^ce of all that was most dear she was saving 
her father. She repeated it to herself a thousand times 
a*day, and kept it ever before her fn the weary aqd wearing 
hours of the night. It was the only means she bad of keep- 
ing the bitter anguish of her spirit from bursting forth before 
every eye. Do what she would, it did sometime.s appear; 
and Mr, Tracy felt the silent reproach, and dared not pause 
and think, blit filled every moment with some occupation, 
however trifling, which might withdraw his mind from the 
terrible consciousness that be was sacrificing his child. 

When the bell rang he walked down to the drawing-room 
with a quick step. His two daughters were there alone: 
Emily exceedingly pale, but calm, though very grave; Kose 
striving for cheerfulness with an effort almost hysterical. 
The general was absent in London. Sir William Winslow 
was not yet down, though he had only arrived that morning 
from town, and might be supposed to feel eagerness to be 
with hia betrothed as much as possible. Five, ten minutes 
paa^d over; dinner was announced, and then some more 
time went by ; till at length Mr. Tracy sent up a servant to 
influrm his guea| that they waited for him, and in a few 
minutes more |lpr WiUi&m presented himself. His appe^* 
ance, however/struejit everybody as very strange. His face 
was usually florid, his manner calm and resolute, his tone 
quick and deiced; but now his cheek was likeM. sheet of 
grey paper, his e;|^es were wandering and haggard, his step 
was vacilladng, his tone was wavering, and his words were 
confused. He apologised for the tarainess of his appear- 
ance, saying that he had felt fatigued, with his journey, and 
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iomewhat ill, and liad Men asleep. Emily expressed iiimE 
concern or sympathy, though his excuses were principal!;^ 
addressed to her. They had had a iiill explai^On together. 
Heiuiew the terms on which he obtained h^ hhnd, and she 
did not wish him to suppose her moved lyMTeelings she did 
not experience. It was her person he so^ht tp possess, not 
her love. That he obtained ; she cquld gm no more. 

Mechani<mlly he offered her his. arm to take her in to 
dinner, sat beside her, and talked. It was strange, rambling 
conversation; sometimes distilled drop by drop,- as if each 
word were the last be would ever speak; sometimes fright- 
fully rapid. They formed a strange contrast, ne and Emily: 
she in her calm taciturnity, he m his perturbed, unequal 
eloquence. Yet there were strong feelings at the heart of 
both: hers high, grand, ennobling; a battle fought, a struggle 
striven, a victory won over self— his, turbulent, agitating., 
oppressive; a fierce contest, a terrible strife, a losing battle 
against remorse and dismay. There was nothing harsh, 
nothing resisting, in her demeanour. It was all done; the 
combat of the mind was over — the assent was given; she 
yielded herself to the knife: she was Jephtba^s daughter in 
the mountains, the expiation of her lather's folly, prepared 
or preparing for the sacrifice. She was cold — ^how could slie 
be otherwise? But there was no harshness.^ He, on the 
contrary, was strangely excited. Every time the door was 
opened, he turned rOund with a start' and looked with strain* 
ing eyes behind him. When the butler asked in a whisper 
of Mr. Tracy what wines he should set upon the table auer 
dinner^ — a question he had forgotten to put before — Sir 
Walliam \ViD8low listened with all his ears to catch the 
sounds, as if they bore matter of life and death to him ; and 
when Mr. Tracy answered aloud, “ Some red hermitage and 
claret," he applied himself to conversation again with ex- 
ceeding vehemence. 

The shadow of the dead haunted him ; the gaunt spectre 
Remorse w^as ever before his eyes. 

Doubt, too — terrible, vague, cloudy, indefinite doubt, the 
most opprmve of all states of mind, the most «4earful form 
of Nemesis — hung over him like a brooding fury. Was he 
really dead?" he asked himself; “ was the man slain?" He 
had fallen very heavily. That last blow had been followed 
by a sound strange and frightful : the crashing of solid bone 
mingled with a deathly groan. The eyes — he bad s^n them 
even in the dim twilight — swam mortally in the sinking head. 
There had been a gasp which he did not like to think of— a 
dire clutching after breath by lungs that would receive it no 
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"more. What he would hare dven to, creep qiJietly and 
silently down those wintry walls and to Iook at the spot 
where he had leflb him ! to feci about witli his ha^ds in the 
darkness, and Ascertain if the body were still there f But he 
sat chained to seat in marble terror. He dared not turn 
his eves towards^e side where the deed had been done; he 
hardly dared to think of it, lest his thoughts unwillingly 
' ^mild find a tongue to bear witness against him. Yet "he 
remembered that no one bad seen the deed, so far as he 
knew ; that he had met the object of his crime by. accident, 
as he was returning to the house after a short walk in the 
grounds; thaH he had encountered no one by the way, either 
going or coming; that he had even gone out of the house by 
one of the conservatories, which led directly to a close and 
narrow walk, so that none could tell he ha^ ever set his foot 
across the threshold. All these seemed comfortable rejec- 
tions; but yet, strange to say, they brought neither comfort 
nor assurance. There is a consciousness that murder has its 
mysterious witnesses, which ever sits heavily on the felon’s 
spirit. Why he knew not, but he felt detected, even while 
he strove to prove to himself that detection was impossible. 
Oh! crime is a terrible thing! 

Nevertheless, the whole of dinner-time passed over quietly: 
nothing took place to cause alarm ; and when Emily and liosc 
left the table, Mr. Tracy remarked, “ Sir 'William, you do 
not seem well. If you would take my advice, you would 
fiend for our worthy surgeon, Mr. Woodyard, and adopt 
some precautionary measures. 1 think you must have over- 
fatigued yourself. 

1 had a Inurd day^s work in London yesterday,'^ repked 
his guest, running after those lawyers all day long; and 
1 travelled all night. I did not sleep either, though I usu- 
ally sleep as well in a carriage as in a bed. Perhaps I am a 
litUe heated. My face is flushed, is it not?'* 

It was as pale as death. 

By Mr. Tracy's permission the surgeon was sent for, and 
was soon in the house." 

Well, what is the matter with you?" he asked, as soon 
as the young baronet was pointed out as his patient; and, 
pressing his hand upon the pulse, he stared into Sir William’s 
&C€, as if he wished to put him out of countenance > 

** I do not know, doctor,” replied the other. “ I do not 
feel well — fatigued— have got a headache ; my temples 
throb, and my thoughts are somewhat confused." 

“You have got soraethii^ on your mind,” said Sandy 
Woo^lyard, thinking of Emily, whom the old man loved 
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dearly and did not like to see sacrificed: your conscience 
is not quiet, I should thinh; this is all mental/* 

What do you mean, air?** asked Sir Willkm Winslow, 
fiercely, his pride and his courage coming tomnher to his aid 
the moment he was attacked in front. V " 

I mean just what 1 say,” replied theylsurgeon, nothing 
daunted: there is no sign in the pulse tA the temperature 
oi‘ the skin to show any corj^real ailment. It must be men- 
tal ; and the best thing to pifevent the mindxfirom acting too 
strongly on the body ^11 be to let you blood. Bring me a 
basin and a good stout stick, flunky 1** 

Sir William Winslow submitted willmgly enough, though 
he hated the old man mortally, for words which touched so 
rudely but unwittingly on the deep concealed wound. 

Saridy Woodyard made him grasp the stick tightly in his 
hand, pierced his arm, and as the blood spirted for%, indulged 
in a grim smile, muttering, “Ay, black — damned black 1 
blijck blood as ever I saw: veiy needful to draw this off; we 
must have a good drop.” 

And a good drop he did certainly take; for, whether from 
judging it really necessary, or from a slight touch of malice, 
he bled the baronet till he fainted. Sir William was car- 
ried to his room, and soon brought to consciousness again; 
but good 3Ir, Woodyard was not aware tba^ in one respect 
at least, he had conferred a favour, by affiording a fair excuse 
to his patient for not joining the party below any more that 
night. Even that was a relief ; but it was not till the next 
morning that Sir William Winslow was aware of all he had 
escaped. 

^It was the custom at Northferry for the under-gardener, 
every night before he retired to rest,. to perambulate the 
grounds, and then to let loose some Is^e dogs, serving as 
very necessary guards to a place which, by its open boun- 
daries and solitary situation, was much exposed to depreda- 
tion. On the night in question, about ten o^'Clock, he sallied 
forth when the moon was just rising, faint, dim, and watery, 
as she not unfrequently appears after one of those fine, wajm, 
unseasonable February days, with a few thin lines of grey 
and white cloud drawn across her sickly disc. She gave a 
good deal of light, however: and he took his way along the 
paths, rather enjoying the walk than feeling it a task. 

Wheix he approached the confines of the grounds on the 
field side, and came near the little temple so often mentioned, 
he saw, by the beams of the moon, something lying partly 
on the path, partly off, like a large dog curled up to spring 
at him, and he paused in doubt and some alarm. .The object 
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remained qjiite atill; and drawing slowly nearer, be found it 
was the body of a man. He toucned the hand ; it Was deadly 
cold ; and in terror and consternation he ran straight across 
the lawns bacV to the house. Servants and lights soon fol- 
lowed him do^ to the spot; and astonishment and horror 
reached their hd'sht when it was ibund that the very per- 
son who but a hours before had been asking for the 
head-gardener at the mansion had been murdered in the 
grounds. The body was already quite stiff, but it w^as taken 
up and carried into one of the tool-houses, while some of 
the people ran back to give Mr. Tracy information of the 
cA'cnt. The rpst gathered round the corpse as it lav upon a 
gardener’s hei&h ; and many were the comments made — some 
ridiculous and almost laughable, some sad, some sublime in 
their simplicity. 

Well, it is a queer thing to see a dead man, anyhow,” 
said one of the spectators in a very low tone; they all look 
bo dlill like.” 

*^Poor man! I wonder what his wife is thinking about 
now,” paid another. 

Ah! he saw the sun go down that will rise again to-mor- 
row as bright as ever, and he see it no more,” was the obser- 
vation of an old servant. Well, my night will soon come, 
too. God send it be not a bloody one like his!” 

Mr, Tracy was soon upon tlie spot ; and walking up to the 
body, he took a lantern from the hands of one of the mtn 
and held it near the corpse, before he asked for any further 
information than he had received by the way. 

I have seen that face before,” he said, aflcr considering 
the countenance of the dead man for a moment. it surely 
is Mr. Roberts, the steward and agent of Sir Harry Winslow 
Yes, it certainly is his face. Here, come forward, Taylor, 
and bear witness of what we find upon the body. This is a 
most strange and terrible affair. 1 feel almost sure that this 
is poor Boberts, and the fact of his being killed in these 
grounds is most extraordinary.” 

The man he spoke to was his butler, who, advancing to 
his master’s side, held the lantern while Mr. Tracy examined 
the contents of the dead man’s pockets. The first thing tliat 
was taken out seemed to settle the identity at once. It wum 
a letter, which had been opened, addressed to ^^iiicliard 
Roberts, Esquire, Winslow Abbey;” and although M*. Tracy 
proceeded to read it, in search of any information which 
might lead to a discovery of tiie murderer, it may be un- 
necessary to give the contents in this place, as they have 
beeji already laid before the reader. Tne epistle, in short, 
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was thtft wbich Chaados bad written the night b^ore, after 
having quitted the park; but to Mr. Tracy’s mind it conveved 
no hint of the( state of the case. He only mr that Ivir. 
Winslow had written somewhat sharj^y, an^he thought, 

The poor yom^ man will regret this whence finds what 
a sad fate has overtaken an old and faithfil servant of his 
family.” ^ 

When he had read it, he handed over the letter tc rhc 
butler, with a pencil, saying, “Mark It;” and then prCjeecded 
with his examination. Nothing had been taken Ofem the 
body: the watch was there; the purse was safe in the pocket, 
though it contained a good deal of money; tbetjpocket-book, 
with various papers, receipts, bills, promissory notes, memo- 
randa, and letters, was also there. Even a pair of silver 
spectacles, in a morocco-leather case, had not been disturbed 
in the waistcoat pocket; and it became apparent that robbery 
had not been the object, or that the assassin had been dis- 
turbed before he had time to reap the fruits of his crime. 

The next object of examination was the exact spot where 
the body had been found; and Mr. Tracy proceeded tlnther 
with the under-gardener, followed by all the rest. There 
were but few traces of feet, for the gravel walk was hard, 
but there was a quantity of blood where the poor man had 
lain; and while Mr. Tracy w^as looking narrowly at tlic 
place, one of the men cried, “ Here is What did it, sir,” and 
at the same time took up the Dutch hoe which was lying on 
the grass hard by. On nolding the lantern to thelool, some 
blood and grey hair was fbimd upon the blunt edge and at 
one CQTner; and Mr. Tracy ordered it to be conveyed, ex- 
actly as it was, to the tool-house, whither, after having con- 
cluded his personal inspection of the spot, he returned him- 
self. He tnere paused and meditated, and at length said to 
the under -gardener, “ Go and call Mr, Acton.” 

In a few minutes Chandos was in the tool-house. lie was 
pertbctly calm and grave, for he had had time to think and 
to determine upon his conduct. 

“ Here is a very terrible affair, Acton,” said Mr. Tracy. 
“This poor gentleman has been murderedi in tbe grounds,, 
close to the fish-pond. He asked at the house for you, it 
seems, and was &ected to seek you in the garden. Look at 
him closdy, and tell me who he is.” 

“ I do not need to look nearer, sir,” replied Chandos, gat- 
ing firmly on the corpse: “it is the body of ^fr. Roberts, 
the^atc Sir Harry Winslow’s agent — as good a man as ever 

“ Did he find you in the garden?” asked Mr. Xracy. • 
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“No, sW,” replied Chandos: “I quitted the garden after 
leaking a few words to Miss Rose Tracy by the basin, as 
she was feeting the gold-fish.** 

“ That mW have been veiy nearly at the time he was 
seeking you,**^5aid Mr. Tracy. “ I saw him cross the lawn, 
and I saw my dtkighter return about ten minutes afterwards. 
Did you quit the’*garden immediately after you saw herV” 

“ Immediately,” answered Chandos. 

“ Do you know whose hoe that is?” inquired Mr. Tracy, 
pointing to the one that layby the dead man. 

“ Mine, sir,” replied Chandos at once. “ I left it. lean- 
ing against ^e pillar.** And taking it up he added as he 
looked at it, “The murder must have been committed nitli 
this.” 

“ Leave it there,** said Mr. Tracy. “ Pray, what did Mr, 
Roberts want with you ?** 

“ Of that I can have no notion, sir,’* was the young gen- 
tleman's reply. *“I did not even know that he had been 
seeking me till you informed me of the fact just now.” He 
saw that some suspicion was beginning to attach itself to him ; 
but Chandos WJnslow was not a man to suffer himself to 
feel personal alarm easily, and he remained so calm and self- 
possessed that Mr. Tracy tbit that some vague doubts which 
he had entertained had done him injustice. 

“ This affair,’* he said at length, “ is as strange as terrible, 
and must be immediately inquired into further. Taylor, 
you remain here with one of the men till the constable can 
be brought up from the village ; then give the body and the 
hoe into his cnarge, and render him every assistance he may 
require ; but nothing must be taken away or altered till the 
arrival of the coroner, to whom I shall write immediately.- 
Let everybody, too, avoid the spot where the crime was 
committed, in order that any traces which may perhaps he 
apparent to-morrow, though we have not been able to'find 
them to-night, may not be effaced.” 

“ It may perhaps be better, sir,” said Chandos, “ to keep 
ihe door by my cottage locked ; then the men will not pass 
that way to their work. Here is my key; I can go round 
"by the house. Sandes has also a key, which can be fetched 
from him if you like.” 

“ Do you know when Sandes left the garden?” |sked Mr. 
Tracy quickly, as if a new thought had struck him. 

“A little before myself,” answered Chandos. “I met 
him and his boy in the walk going homeward.” 

“ And are you certain this crime had not been committed 
before be ^ent home ?*’ was the neat inquiry. 
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“Perfectljr, sir/’ said Chandos; “for I mus^ave seen 
the body if it lay by the fishpond, as you sai/ just now. 
Sandes, if he yent straight forward, must have^ been out of 
the grounds beWe I reached the basin.” "/ 

“ It is all very strange,” said Mr. Tra^; and taking the 
key, he left the spot, followed close by Chandos and some 
of the servants. No further conversation took place, how- 
ever; and the young gentleman with feeling of deep gloom 
returned to his cottage, leaving Fate to direct the course of 
events which had commenced so terribly. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

It was half-past eleven when Mr * Tracy returned, and Emily 
and Rose had retired to rCvSt. He had been called out of tlie 
room on business, and neither of the two girls had an idea 
that any tiling painful liad occurred which might render their 
waiting his return either a duty or a consolation to their 
father. Emily’s days were days of hard labour, of constant 
combat with feelings wearing and oppressive; and she first 
proposed to her sister to go to bed. 

“ I am weary, dear Rose,” she said ; *“ weary of the world 
and of myself. Perhaps I may sleep, and that would be a 
blessing.” 

Rose hung upon her neck aifLwept; but she answered 
not in words, for she dared not counsel and she could not 
console. 

* Mr. Tracy sat and wrote for some time after his return— 
to the coroner, to some of the neighbouring magistrates ; and 
then he, too, retired to rest, excited, but not too much for 
sleep. 

On the following morning, he rose about half-past eight 
o’clock and rang his bell. It was one of the footmen who 
appeared, and informed him that the valet had been sum- 
moned to attend the coroner's inquest, which had been sit- 
ting since seven. 

“ It is strange they did not inform me,” said Mr, IVacy. 

“ Why, sir, Taylor said he had all the papers,” replied the 
man; ^%nd that it was a pity to disturb you, as you had not 

“Is Sir waiiam Window up?” inquired Mr. ^acy. 

“No, dr," answered the footman; “Ins windowa are 
tightly closed, and man says he often sleeps ^ ten." ^ 
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Mr. Trh^y dressed himself and iretit Sown stairs. He 
found Rose alone in the breakfast-room making tea, after 
having inquired if he had risen. 

Emily do^s not feel well, papa)’* she said, *^and 1 ad- 
vised her to rlVnain in bed. But what is this terrible news 
my maid tells me?*-a man found murdered in our grounds 
last night?” 

“ Too true, my love,” answered Mr. Tracy. ** The coro- 
ner’s inquest, it seems, is now sitting; and 1 am not sure 
that your evidence may not be re(]^uired, Rose. I know you 
have a strong mind, mv dear child, and a true heart; and 
therefore I trust yon will not let the implcasantness of such 
a ciiwumstancS pain you too much.” 

“My evidence!” ciied Rose: “mine’ What can I tell 
them? I saw nothing of the matter, or you may be suie I 
should have told you at once.” 

“ Of course,” replied Mr. Tracy. “ But it seems that 
Acton, the head-gardener, must have been in the grounds, 
and nearly at the spot, within a few minutes of the time 
when the crime was committed. He says that he spoke 
with you at the basin, and then quitted the grounds ” 

Bose nowi^lt how dangerous a thing it is to ha\c any 
concealment from a parent. She had gone on in perfect in- 
nocence with Ohandos Winslow; she was accidentally a par- 
ticipator in his secret; she woidd have thought it base to 
betray it, even if she had not loved him: yet bow much pain 
and embarrassment did the concealment in which she had 
shared, in which she must^till share, cause her at that mo- 
ment! She answered, then, with agitation and hesitation, 
“ He spoke a few words to me at tlie basin as I was feediqg 
my gold-fish, and left me as if to go from the garden 1 
was at the side of the pond after he quitted it. J am sure he 
left the garden directly.” 

Mr. lYacy marked his daughter’s manner, and thought it 
strange; but he was not a very observant man, and his 
{houghts soon wandered away from that which he concluded 
was some merely accidental cucumstance. “ 1 must get some 
breakfast, and go down directly,” lie said- “so ring the bell, 
my love, and pour me out some tea. Where is the inquest 
sitting ?” he continued, when the servant appeared. 

“Down at the Cross- Keys, in the village,” replied the 
man, • 

“ Well, let me know the hour when tiiey como to view 
the body,” rejoined Mr. Tra^; but the feoiman informed 
him that the port of the proceedinga widdi he mentioned 
had takepL place a full hour before. Mr. Tmey &ea ordered 
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ills horse in half-an-bour; but the first post cji| p »itrHer 
that day than usual. Several letters enga^d 
first, and then paragraph in the newspai^er; io that the 
horse was kept w^uking up and down fuDy iwejtf Smautes. 
At the end of that time he mounted and rode a'way; but be* 
fore-he had been gone a quarter of an hour, the butler, who 
had taken a cross-cut over the fields, entered the breakfast- 
room as if looking for his master. 

J^apa's gone down to attend the inquest, Taylor,’* said 
T1 o!<c. who had remained in deep thought at the table. 

Tell me what has taken place?” 

‘‘ Why, ma'am, the inquest is all over,” answered the 
hutlci,'’ and master will find them all rane.*^ 

*‘But what is the verdict?” inquired the young lady 
eagerly ; \^hat have the jury discovered ?” 

\V hy, 1 am sorry to say, Miss Hose,” replied the man, 
u ho seemed to be be made very unwillingly the bearer of 
bad tidings, “ they have given a verdict of ‘ wilful murder’ 
against Mr. Acton, our head -gardener.” 

“ Impobhible !'’ cried Rose, gasping for breath. “He could 
not be the murderer, for he quitted uie garden while I myself 
stood by the basin.” 

** lie came into it ^ain, Miss Rose,” said the butler in a 
s »rrowful tone; “liia feet w^ere traced straight from the haw- 
h lu back to the very siiot where the dead body was found. 
Some of bis clothes were bloody, too, and those tlic very 
doilies be had on last night. The boe, also, with which the 
poor old man w as killed was his, and nobodj” can deny it is 
all \cry auspicious; and .so they have sent him off to the 
county jail.” 

jNonseu'sc! nonsense I” cried Rose; it was not, it could 
not be he !” and darting out of the breakfast-room, she en- 
tered the adjoining chamber, cast herself into a chair, and 
burst into a violent fit of tears. Then rising suddenly, she 
tliiew open the glass-doors and walked out into the grounds, 
as if she were half-crazed, without bonnet or shawl. On 
she went straight towards the basin where the fatal event 
Iiad taken place, hurrying forward with a rapid pace, as i( 
m hopes of discovering something which might exculpate her 
lover. She had passed through the first plantation, wliich 
lay within sight of the house, and was then going round by 
the wdlrf^ which bordered a little second lawn among the 
shrubberies, when she thought she heard a voice near cry, 
^^llislt hist!” and turning round, she saw coming out be- 
tween two of* the stone-pines, on the other side of the lawn^ 
^he gipsy womans Sally Stanley. 
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“Rose\ Kob€ Tracy!” cried the woman; *‘hark to me, 
pretty la<fr : I have something to say to you.” 

“ What M it?” cried Rose, advancing to meet her; “ tell 
me quicklyk I think I^hall go mad.” 

Amongsf the trees, amongst the trees,” said the woman, 
** where nobody can see us ; though the gardener-people are 
all out of the way, revelling, as men always do, over the mis* 
fortunes of their fellow-creatures.” 

The day before, Rose would have been afraid to trust her- 
self alone with that woman among the shrubberies; but 
anxiety for him she loved had extinguished all personal fear, 
and with a quick step she led the way into a dark, narrow 
wai?:, seldom trodden. 

“ What is it?” she asked, as soon as they were beneath the 
boughs ; “what have 3 'Ou to tell me ?” 

“I saw him as they were putting him into the chaise,” said 
the old woman, with a low voice; “and the constable let me 
ask him what was to become of my little boy. 1 knew well 
enough what .the answer would he ; but I thought it would 
give him the means of speaking a word with me.” 

“ What did he say? what did he say?” cried Rose, totally 
forgetting in her eagerness how she was committing liersclf 
to a stranger, of not the most reputable class of society. 

“He said,” replied the woman, “that the boy would be 
taken care of by the general ; and then, in a quick whisper, 
he bade me teil ‘ her who would be most interested in his 
fate* not to be alarmed; for he could clear himself in a mo- 
ment, whenever he chose to speak.” 

“ Thank God !” cried Rose IVacy ; and, clasping her hands 
together, she burst into a flood ol tears. ^ 

The woman stood and gazed at her with evident interest. 
“Ay,” she said at length, “love’s a pretty thing; but yet it 
breaks many a heart and turns many a brain. It turTicd 
mine once. But you’ll marry him yet, pretty lady; 1 know 
it, and I have told you so,” 

Her words recalled Hose to herself ; and the thought of 
how clearly she had exposed all the innermost feelings of her 
heart to that gipsy woman made the blood rise to her cheek 
till it glowed with crimson. Nevertheless, taking out her 
purse, she drew forth a sovereign to reward her for the relief 
she had given ; but the woman put it away with her hand, 
saying, “Not a piBniiy! — not a penny from one Svhom he 
loves and who loves him. I will bring you new’s of him 
from time to time. Don’t you be afraid when you see the 
gipsies near you ; there is not one of them will hurt you. 
And he will be proved innocent, depend upon it.’* 
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A tboTight — ^perhaps I ought to call it a suspiiion — sud- 
denly crossed the mind of Hose Tracy, “ Could tVe gipsies,” 
she asked herscll^ “ have had any share or any kftowledge of 
the crime which had been committed?” Here was one of 
them now in the garden, when she had every reason tb be- 
lieve the gates werciocked. IVIight not such have been the 
case with some of the men of the tribe on the preceding 
evening? They were a bold, reckless, lawless race ; and any 
slight offence, any small temptation, might Lave led them, 
she thought, to commit such an act. Yet what was she to 
doV She was there alone with that strange woman; there 
might be others near at hand. She had no pro^f:j ; she had 
no legitimate cause even for imputing to her people so^er- * 
rible a crime. She dared not do it; and yet, to save Chandos 
what would she not have done? A terror came 
over ItfiT ; and she continued for more than a minute gazing 
iix'-idly upon the dark, sunburnt countenance before her, 
which, with all its beauty, had something wild and strange 
about the eyes.” 

“ WJiat is the matter?” asked the gipsy at length; “ what 
do you fear?” 

“Nothing, nothing!” replied Kosc, “But I would only 
say one ’word to you. Oh! if you know who has committed 
this crime — oh! if you can save an innocenjfc man by revealing 
tlte name of the guilty — I adjure you by all that is most 
sacred to do so; 1 adjure you by the (rod that made us, by 
the Mediator who saved us, by your feelings as a woman, by 
your feelings as a mother, if you wmuld not one day see your 
own chi4d condemned for crimes he did not commit, speak 
naw, if you can give the name of the real murderer.” 

“ I\mr thing !” answered the gipsy ; “ poor thing 1 you love 
him very terribly. But be assured that if I knew who bad 
j done this deed I would tell it at once, even if there were no 
: such person as Chandos Winslow upon earth. The mnr- 
; dered man was a good man, and kind — ^kind to me and rily 
people when there were few to be kind. But it will be found 
' out. Murdered men die ; but the murder dies not, and it 
‘ hunts the doer of it to death. Murdered men are silent, but 
I their blood cries out from the dust and makes itself beard. 

I Murdered men are still; but there is an arm stretched out 
I to strike the murderer, which failetb not — no, and never 
shall fain” 

She spoke like one inspired, with her dark eyes flashing, 
her round, beautiful am raised, and the extended finger 
trembling in the air ; then suddenly turning away, she left 
Rose silent and overpowered. ^ ^ ^ 
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CHAPTER xxn. 


The three following days were days of terrible activity ; but 
that was what was requisite to every one at Nortbferry, even 
for peace. There was only one who took no part in all that 
occapied the'^rest — ^Emily Tracy. She was totally inactive : 
she did nothing, spoke little, hardly seemed to think. 

Sir William Winslow was all fire and haste. When the 
news was first communicated to him that bis agcTtt, Mr: 
Roberts, had been murdered in the grounds of Northferry 
House, his mauucr denoted a severe sliock; and when it was 
added that the head-gardener, one Acton, bett^'^een whom 
and Mr. Roberts there was some unexplained connexion, bad 
been committed for the murder, he seemed to rejoice with 
almost a fiendish sort of triumph. He declared he would 
Sparc no means to bring the fellow to justice ; that he would 
pursue the rascal who had killed good old Roberts, as if he 
had slain a relation of his own. Then, however, he recol- 
lected what embarrassment and annoyance might take place 
in regard to all the affairs that his steward had been con- 
ducting, just upon the eve of his marriage, too; and he rode 
over to' Winslow Abbey, and drove to Elmsley, paying the 
post-boys enormously to go quick. He went hither and 
thither like lightning, never staid in any place more than 
an hour or two, was quick and hurried in his conversation, 
though sometimes lapsing into fits of intense thought. 11c 
drank a great deal of wine, too, at dinner, at sup^icr, even in 
rile morning; but it did not make him tipsy, and he trans- 
acted much business in the most rapid manner. Indeed, it 
was necessary that he should do bo; for the third day after 
the committal of Chandos was the time { 4 )pointed lor the 
payment of the sums owed by Mr. Tracy, and for the signa- 
ture of the marriage settlements. On the moniing of the 
fourth the marriage was to take place, and Sbr William had 
a thousand things to do before that event, llov^bvcr, all 
was done: the agreement for the sale of the Winslow Abbey 
estate finally signed, part of the purchase-money paid and 
received, Mr. Tracy’s pressing debt discharged, and the mar- 
riage setriements of Emily uracy and Sir William Winslow 
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marked with the signatures of both. Emily's name was 
written in a fine, clear, distinct band, every lettey^ straight 
and as firm as if it had been a specimen of penimmship. Sir 
Syilliam’e, on the contrary, was hardly legible — each stroke 
riiiiiiing into the other, some big and some small, with a 
break here and there, as if the pen or the hand had reluscd 
to perform its oitice. 

Mr. Tracy was occupied all day and part of several nights 
in the business of different kinds which had lately accumu- 
lated upon him. He had many letters to write, many pre- 
parations to make ; and he made the many more, the unim- 
portant important. He saw little of his children, except at 
llieir meals. Emily’s eyes reproached him, ^nd periRips^ 
Hose’s still more ; for she felt deeply, terribly, for her sister. 
Hut Mr. Ti-acy tried hard to steel nimself. He recollected 
all the,convcntioiial cant of ** romantic girls,” and of “love 
coming after marriage;” and of “those marriages being 
generally the happiest where reason was consulted rather 
than passion.” But Mr. Tracy could not convince himself. 
He had lived too long out of the sphere of the great world 
for its cold sophistries to have much weight with him. He 
felt that he was destroying his daughter's happiness, if not 
affecting her health and endangering her life; and the only 
tangible consolation he could apply to hjs own heart was 
found in the reflection, that she must herself have shared in 
the ruin which her marriage with Sir William Winslow 
averted. 

General Tracy w^as not at Northferry. Mr. Tracy had, 
with a cowardice not altogether singular, concealed from his 
brother the compact between Sir William and himself till the 
oldf officer W'as in London; and had then written to tell him 
that Emily was engaged to the young baronet, and to be 
married immediately. Sheets of piper do not blush, which 
is a great relief to many who are doing weak, wicked, or 
foolish things. General Tracy had replied in a letter which 
Mr. Tracy had only read half through, and then burned with 
a shaking hand; but as the day of the marriage approached/ 
and he knew his brother would arrive before it, lie became 
uiieasj^, irritable, listening for carriage- wheels, and evidently 
working his courage up lor an encounter that he dreaded. 

It was not till the day before that appointed for the mar- 
riage, however, that General Tracy amved; and his carriage 
passed the gate about an hour before dinner. He found his 
brother, Sir William Winslow, and Eose, in the drawing- 
room ; shook hands with the former and the latter,. and bowed 
stifl^y to the baronet. For five minutes he talked of^dinary 
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subjects, mentioned the world of fashion and the world of 
politics, ta^edof the mutations of stocks, and com, and men^s 
opinions; aijid then saying, have a good deal of news to 
give you, Arthur, after dinner, but it will keep till then,” he 
rose and left the room. 

General Tracy proceeded not to Lis own chamber, how* 
ever, but walked straight to that of Emily and knocked at 
the door. The well-known step was heard by her within, 
and the voice of Miss Tracy instantly answered, “Come in!” 
The maid who was dressing her left the room ; and the mo- 
ment she was gone Emily threw herself into her uncle's arms 
and wept. “Oh, 1 am so glad to see you!” she^said. 
r v^Oalm yd-nrself, dear Lijy,” said General Tracy, “and 
speak to me two or three words with your own truth and 
candour. Answer me first one question.” 

“ Stay, my dear uncle,” said Emily; “first answer me one. 
1 am sure you went to London to seek means of relieving my 
father. He has told me all, and therefore there need be no 
concealment. What have you done to assist him?” 

“ But little, my dear child,” answered her uncle. “There 
is every probability, indeed, of many of these speculations 
rising m importance ere long ; but at the present moment 
the sale of all the shares wmdd not produce a sufficient sum 
to meet even the first pressure. Nevertheless, dear Emily, 
that must not be the cause of your whole happiness for life 
being sacrificed, 1 have seen the principal parties concerned ; 
they Beem ready to receive an offer I have made them, after 
having my estate valued ; and if, as 1 fear, this proposed mar- 
riage is repugnant to all your feelings, it must not take place.” 

“ After having your estate valued?” repeated Emily, in an 
abstracted tone; but then raising her head suddenly, sae 
added, “My dear uncle, the marriage is not only proposed, 
but finally settled. I wiU not jilt any man ; 1 will not ruin my 
uncle and my father; I will not retract my promise given. 
Thank you, thank you, dear uncle! Love your poor Emily 
ever, and your affection and my father's will be my reward.” 

Emily again cast herself into his arms to' weep there; but 
General Tracy could make no impression, though he tried to 
shake her resolution. Her fate was fixed, her mind^ade 
up: she. was not to be changed. 

“ What if I were to quarrel with him, call him out, and 
' shoot him?” thought General Trhcy, as he retiree’ from bis 
niece's room to his own, “Why, it would be murder — that 
^ will not do.'^ And sad, angry, and discontented, he dressed 
'■ed, a down to dinner. He was a gentleman, however, 
settle carefully avoided every subject which might lead him 
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to show the irritation he felt. He did not, indeeth court cou- 
rersation with Sir William Winslow; and his yords, when 
any took plafce between them, were as brief as fnossiblo. but 
perfectly civil. Indeed, when he looked at him and saw his 
pale cheek and haggard he felt inclined to pity Jiim. 
"‘That fellow is creating liis own wretchedness as wejl as that 
of the poor girl,” he thought. “What a fool he must be! 
He secs she does not love — never trill love him ; and j’ct he 
persists. If he must buy an iinndlling wife, why the devil 
does he not go to Constantinople V” 

A moment or two after, however, anxious to turn his 
thoughts from the most painful subject they could rest upon, 
he addressed Mr. Tracy, saying. “By the wa^', Artlnwr lef^ 
me hear something more of this horrible event which you 
just mentioned in ^wr last letter, but which is filling all the 
London papers with tales of blood. Is it true that Acton 
has been taken up on suspicion?” 

“Not only taken up, but committed upon the verdict of 
the coroner’s jury,” replied Mr. Tracy. 

Sir William AVin&low filled the tumbler that stood next to 
him with wine, and drank it off. 

“ The coroner s jury must be a pack of fools,” said General 
Tracy. “Really, juries are becoming worse than a farce: a 
])c^t to the countr 5 ^ I have not seen, a verdict for twenty 
years that did not bear the stamp of prejudice, falsehood, or 
idioc}’’ upon it. There is a regular hierarchy of fools in Eng- 
land, proceeding from the coroner’s jury to the grand jury, 
assisted by all their officers, from the coroner to tlie ebuinnan 
of th^ magistrates. Rose, my (lower, you do not seem w^elJ. 
Take a glass of wine with me.” 

I do not wonder slie turns pale, Walter,” said Mr. Tracy, 

“ when you call up such a terrible subject again.” 

“Weil, let us try something better,” said the pneral. 
“How is Fleming going on? Has he got his house in order 
yet? all the great rooms papered and painted?” 

“ He has been absent for ten days,” said Mr. Tracy, who 
felt at his heart that his brother had not been more fonimalp 
in his choice of a topic this time than before, “life is Ilk 
c.xpectcd back for a month.” “ 

“ I am sorry for that,” said General Trac}'. “He is the 
most agreeable parson i ever met with ; a gentleman, a man 
of sensef of feeling, and of talent. 3och a man is a great 
resource in a neighbourhood like this.” 

Rose raised her eyes imploringly to her uncle’s face, thea 
turned them towards Emily, and the subject dropped. 

With such a beginning, how could the evening e|ss? 
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The next morning, at the hour of nine, ]Mr. Traey ’a carriage 
conveyed fpur peo^e, each enduring a peculiar ftort of indi- 
vidual wretSchednesa, to the pariah church of Northferry. 
Emily was, or seemed, the least agitated of the whole party. 

Sir William Winslow was there before them, and in a few 
minutes he and his poor bride stood before the altar. She 
was deadly pale ; but she shook not, she wept not. She made 
no responses, but the clerk did it for her ; for he was so much 
accustomed to “marrying and giving in marriage'* that he 
could not refrain from playing the part of bride or bride- 
groom, as the case might be, whenever he saw or thought 
uie parties were incompetent to play it for themselves. 

‘ . Av. length tnere came something which roused the unhappy 

girl from the stupor of her misery. The ring touched her 
nnger, glided up it, making her his with its cold, chilling 
clasp. It was over : the effort was complete, the struggle 
finished, the die cast! She* was the wife of a man she de- 
tested! She felt it but for an instant; the next, she was 
lying like a corpse at her father's and her husbamrs feet, 
pale as monumental marble, and to all appearances as cold 
and liteless, too. 

They took her up and carried her into the vestry; but no- 
thing they could do seemed to have any effect in restoring 
animation. Yet it was evident that though the swoon wu'- 
death-like, it was not death; and Mr. Woodyardi^as sent 
for in haste. Sir William AVinslow gazed on her with a daik 
, brow and a chilled heart. He felt that she hated him ; he 
“ Iraew that he had marred her voung dreams of love and joy , 
^at he had made life to her like her own fine frame as it lay 
' there before him — a ]N)dy without a spirit. A cloud came 
over him, and snow fell from the cloud upon the fierce a.ii- 
ftial fire of his breast. As he remained with eyes intently 
‘ fixed upon her, some one opened the vestry -door, and a 
voice asked, “Is Sir AVilliam Winslow here?” 

He turned suddenly round, and after looking at the person 
". who made the inquiry — a man like an ostler or a groom — he 
replied, “Yes; what do you want with me?” 

‘ “Please you, Sir' William,’’ said the man, advancing and 
tendering a letter, “ 1 was told to bring you this as hard as 1 
could gallop from the town of and 1 have not beer, 

more than two hours from post to post. I was to deliver it 
wherever you might be.” ' a, 

The baronet took the letter, and as he {^azed at the super- 
scription a contemptuous smile curled his lip, “That will 
do, u^y good fellow,” he said, without opening it “1 know 
whozui it comes from.” 
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Ye*d better reat^ sir,” said the man; “for the laTv \cr 
who gave it me said it was matter of life and death.” 

“ 1 don't {think so,” answered tlie baronet. But he broke 
the seal, nevertheless; and the moment his eye had run over 
the first lines hia countenance changed. He became, if pos^* 
sible, paler than her cm whom he had just been gazing; he 
trembled in every limb; he could not at airrestiain it: hia 
whole frame shook. 

“Good God! what is the matter now?” cried Mr. Tracy, 
looking up from his child. “What has happened, Sir WU'« 
liamV” 

“ 1 must go 1” said the other wildly. “I must get over at 
once. I must leave you, Mr. Tracy — cleave siiiy brid^^^nm 
wife ! This Acton — ^this — this — ^heaven and earth ! how shall: 
I act? what shall I do? He — he whom I — he is my brother 
—he knows — be is — ray brother!” 

He let the letter drop as he spoke, but instantly picked it 
up again and grasped it tightly in his hand. Mr. Tracy and 
the general, greatly shocked, and feeling for the agitation 
that they witnessed, though they knew not all its causes, 
j^resaed him to go over to his brother at once, leaving Emily 
to their care. 

The young clergyman who officiated for !Mj. Flemingven* 
tnred nuietly to say — he Mas of a somewhat strict school—^ 
“Tlie“ arriage cannot yet be consitlercd as complete, sir, 
and the ceremony had better be performed entirely again 
upon another day; for 1 have not yet joined their hands,” 

{Sir William Winslow gave him a fierce, impatient look, 
burped out of the vestry, threw himself into his carriage, 
and, amidst the wonder and disappointment of the crowd of 
fbwnsmen, ordered the postboys to drive to S— . 

A moment or two after, Mr. Woody ard came in. The 
surgeon was an old and dear friend: he was the first person 
who had held Emily in his arms when she came into the 
world; his love for her was almost paternal; and the sight 
of her in such a state, acting on his affection and his pectuiar 
character, induced him iu the very first instance to abuse 
everybody in the room in the most violent and outrageous 
inanucr. Her father, her uncle, even the ciu'ate and clerk, 
had all some share of vituperation; hut the moment the 
storm had bldwn over, he applied liimself zealously to i; - 
store hgr to consciousness, and succeeded in about half-an^ 
hour. A? soon as she seemed capable of comprehending^ 
anything that was addressed to her, General Tracy bewf 
down his head, saying in a low voice, “He is gone, Lily— hQ 
is gone, and will not be back for some time.” 
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It T^as a strange topic of consolation for a hride to hear 
that her bridegroom had left her; but yet it afforded to Emily 
the only comibrt she was capable of receiving. She lookeil 
round the circle, she saw none but friendly faces, and a faint 
•smile came upon her beantiful lips. Rose pressed her hand 
tenderly, and in doing so her fingers touched the fatal ring. 
Without well knowing why — wthout pausing to con^^ider — 
aeting solely on impulse— Rose drew it gently off', witliout 
Emily being conscious of what her sister did. -The moment 
it was done Rose was half frightened at her own act ; but she 
recollected that the clergyman had said the marriage was not 
complete, and she secretly prayed to heaven that it might 
ibe rendered so. 

A few minutes more, and Emily could sit up; but it was 
nearly an hour before Mr. Woodyard would suffer her to Lc 
removed to Northferry House. Once there, she returned 
immediately to her own room with Rose ; and an eager con- 
sultation followed between Mr. Tracy and his brotlier, in re- 
gard to the embarrassed' circumstances in which the family 
were placed. General Tracy had much consideration for his 
brother — I might almost call it tenderness. lie felt that he 
wanted vigour of character and power of mind ; and he had 
all his life been accustomed to spare him,* from motives of 
-affection and a certain sense of dignity, which alwavs pre • 
vented him from triumphing over weakness. In the *cscnt 
case he recurred not at all to the past; but, witli his iisua! 
marked decision, he expressed his opinion upon the pretent 
and the future. 

‘‘The marriage is not complete, Arthur,” he said ; “ and I 

thank God that it is imt. Hear me out, my good brother. 

The clergyman himsc^ has pronounced that the ceremonies' 
required by the church have not been performed, and we are 
bound, as Emily ^s relations, to look upon it is no marriages 
at all.” 

“Then the whole will have to be performed over again,” 
^^aid jilr. Tracy, which w'ill be terribly distressing to the 
poor girl's mind.” 

“I never yet heard/’ answered General Tracy, driljs “that 
a man who is going to lie hanged objected to a respite, though 
the hanging might come after all. Emily will have time lor 
thought — ay, and time for decision.” ' 

“I do not see that there can be any doubt to decide,” said 
Mr, Tracy; “ although, as you say, the marriage may not be 
complete, yet it has proceeded sufficiently far to be a bar to 
her \tniou with any one else.” 

“ 1 dare say she would rather never marry at all,” replied 
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the general, ‘‘ than marry a man she Ijatcs. But at all events, 
my dear hpther, we can have lawyers' opinions on that 
point. my own part, I thank God for any obstacle.” 

“Bat you do not consider, Walter, that the whole of this 
large sum of money which he advanced in my greatest need 
mast be repaid immediately, even if we hesitate.” 

“ Damn the money !” .cried General Tracy, his iinpationce 
getting the better of him. “Did 1 not write you word, Ar- 
tluir, that the people who hold the most pressing claims* 
\vere willing to receive my property in pledge for the pay- 
ment?” 

“ But it was then too late,” replied Mr* Trc^y : “t.hfi ^ho^ ^ 
matter was arranged ; my word given, and Emily’s.” 

whole matter is now disarranged,” answered General 
Tracy; “and if Emily’s rehicta»ice, which is self-evident, 
CvitiLiiiucs unabated, I tell you, Arthur, it is your duty as her 
father to sell your estates at any loss — to do anything, in- 
short — rather than sacrifice your child. However, 1 rua de- 
termined that if there he a possibility of rescuing her, I will 
do it. 'J he point of law shall be ascertained immedicAtely : 
ar^J 1 would rather fight »SiT William \\'inslow a doxcu tlmerf 
(;ver than see our poor Lily as I saw her this morning. If I 
shoot him, the matter is settled; and if he shoots nu', I am 
sure e#)ugh that she will never have ‘anything to say lo the 
man wdio killed her uncle.” 

“ Nonsense, nonsense!” cried Mr. Tracy; “ do not talk of 
such extreme measures,” 

“ \lhy not?” demanded the general. “I have seen you 
go to shoot a much honester man than he is, Arthur, merelj" 
4r) deliver yourself from sudden embarrassment. Do you 
think I \vould not do the same, or be shot myself, to deliver 
that sw'ect girl from the misery of a whole life?” 

I^Ir. Tracy coloured highly, but did not reply. The con- 
sultation, how’ever, as so many consultations do in the world, 
proved perfectly in vain. The passed over without the 
return of Sir William AVinslow. General Tracy explained to 
Emily, first, what had so strangely and unpleasantly called 
away Sir A\illiain Winslow, and then that her marriage wa^ 
not complete; that he and her lather had determined that 
the ceremony, if performed again at all, should not ije re- 
newed for some w'ceks ; and that in the mean time he would 
take tile opinion of some eminent lawyers as to how fur the 
engagement entered into was actuidly binding. lie asked 
her for no decision on her own part ; he hardly even hinted 
that she might be called upon to decide ; and Emily gladly 
seized the present relief, and cast the burden of u]fon 
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the future. More than once, however, she looked down &t 
her hand, and at length said in a low voice, “Surely the 
ring* was upon my finger, and now it is gone. Could It be a 
dream?” General Tracy could give her no explanation, and 
therefore he lield his tongue ; but he had the satisfaction of 
seeing that his niece's spirits in some degree returned during 
the evening; that from time to time she was even cheerful, 
although she often fell into deep fits of thought; and that on 
the whole her mind was relieved by delay. 

On the following morning the post from S brought a 

letter for 3.1r. Tracy, in Sir William Winslow’s hand, the con- 
^3>^nt?.^f which ^lay tend to shorten explanations. It was very 
brief, and to the following effect : — 

Mv Dear Sxb,^ 1 write with a mind terribly agitated. The horritde situa- 
tion in which my brother is placed, the doubts I entertain of ilte result of liis 
trial, the disgrace and shame of huch a proc<*eding altogether, quit'’ o^erwlicbn 
me ; and I feel myself unable to faeo the world. I hardly know wh.at I write 
*n what I am doing. I have determined to quit England till the livst scandal 
of this lias passed by. My love for Emily is unahatcMl— will never abate ; l»«t I 
dare not— caimot~faco all this. I wdll write again when T can calm my mind, 
nnd will return as soon as anything is sure regarding my brother's fate. At 
present I am h:ilf-di8trActc<l ; but nevertiieless, yours ever, 

WlLUKA W'IXSLOW, 

# 

Emily had not yet come down, and Mr. Tracy handed the 
letter to his brbther, saying, “ Some of our diliiculfies are re- 
moved for a time, AValter.” 

“A very strange epistle, indeed,” replied General Tracy 
when he had read it “I think he is somewhat more than 
/mZ/'-distracted.” 

“May I see it?” asked Hose. Her uncle gave her the 
letter. She read it attentively once — then read it again ; anA 
then she thrust it from her with a .shudder. 

“What is the matter, flower?” asked her uncle, as he 
marked her emotion; but Rose held down her head, with her 
eyes fixed upon the pattern of the table-cloth, and replied — 

“Nothing, my dear uncle, but that I do not think that 
letter is true. It does not seem to me sincere. I think 
there is something more under it-” 

“ Rose, you are prejudiced,” said Mf, Tracy ; for weak 
people are always fond of being very candid. Yoy do not 
!ike Sir William Winslow, and you judge harshly of him. 
His faults were anything hut {hose of a man wanting in 
sincerity: he was too vehement, too passionate for that. 
What makes you think that there is anything untrue in his 
kHcr?’V'' 
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Because be never showed the least feeling of any kind 
for hrs brother,” eaid Bose. ‘‘‘I do not think all this avia- 
tion, all this distraction, is natural, unless he is movecl by 
stronger and more personal feelings than either regard for 
hi -5 brother or fears of disOTace through him. But you must 
not ask me, my dear father, what I thinks what I feel, or 
why. 1 have often heard you say that women have more 
instinct than reason. God grant that my instinct be wrong 
in the present instance !” 

“ Bose, Bose ! ’’ cried her father, “ this is really too much, 
my love. Be more generous •, be more candid.” 

‘‘Well, papa,” she answered, “I may be wrong, very, 
wrong ; ljut it would be a great satisfaction to to 
Sir WilJiam Winslow really saw his brother yesterday; if 
he has taken any measures or provided any means for his. 
defence.” 

Rose, to her own horror and dismay, had been suddenly 
led very near the truth by the doubts created in her mind by 
"lie wild and ijmbling tone of Sir William Winslow’s letter. 
Two or three mets presented themselves to her memory in 
an instant, wliich, if she had not quite forgotten them, had 
not before connected themselves in her thoughts with the 
crime which had been committed. She now remembered that, 
while speaking with Chandos hy the side of the pond, she 
had heard the" voice of hi.s brother coming toward.^ tlie very 
spot where the deed was done; she remembered that there 
was another voice also speaking in tones not lamiliar to her; 
and she also recollected that the sound of both was loud and 
angry. She dared not without further consideration express 
ghat she thought ; she feared to cast an unjust doubt upon 
a man who mj^lit be innocent; but she determined, without 
t|je slightest thought of how it might atFcct herself, to .state 
all that she knew, if neces>iary, to Chandos Winslow’s justi- 
lication. 

“ Yoa %hall have your doubts solved this very day, my 
flower,” lier uncle replied to her last words; “for I will go 

over to S- and see our poor prisoner. T like the Jad 

much; I am quite sure he is innocent; and I think with’you 
that this letter is not written in a natuial tone. As soon as 
1 have seen dear Lily, I will have horses and go.” 

General Tracy did not fail to execute the intention thus 
expres#d; but it may be as well to state at once what had 
been the course of Sir William Winslow, without waiting for 
the old officer’s report. On quitting Northfenry the baronet 
sank back in his carriage, and gazed forth from the windows 
with a straining eye, full of horror and dismay, to^ nearly a 
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quarter of an hour. Tlicn with a start he raised himself, and 
looked at the letter which he held crumpled up in his hand. 
He smoothed it out; he tried to read it;^hut his hand shook 
so fearfully that he could with difficulty make out the cha- 
racters. ^^You had better quit E^land as soon as possible!” 
he repeated. “ He is right — he is right!” Then turning to 
the page, he read — “I will not betray you; but facts of a 
dangerous kind may be elicited at the trial.” “Not betray 
me,” continued the baronet, commenting upon what he read^ 
to be sure he will to save his own life. 1 will not trust him 
— ^no, no! He is right. I will quit England. Shall I see 
him first? it might be better, perhaps. No, I cannot — I 
I.^Iluat try and be calm, however. People will 
suspect something. What shall I do with this?” and he 
looked at the letter. “ I wonder how he got them to bring 
it without breaking the seal. By the lawyer, I dare say, I 
must destroy it.” 

He proceeded to do so, tearing it into very minute pieces. 
But theu he feared that they might be found and put toge- 
ther agmu; and some he strewed upon the road from the 
carriage window, letting piece by piece blow away, each at a 
great distance from the otlver; some he let fall into the bot- 
tom of the carriage, taking care that Ihey should biE^ disunited 
from the rest, and that tlicy bore nought but the most ordi- 
nary M'ords without the context; some h© actually ate! Do 
not let tfic reader think it improbable or exaggerated, lie 
actually them. When he arrived at the inn at S— , he 
did not either walk or drive to the prison, but ordered horses 
on to the sca-coast; and then, entering the hotel, wrote to 
Tracy the short note we have already read. In ten 
pbours his feet were no longer upon British ground. 


CHAPTER XXHL 


in a cell of the prison of S . The prison had not 

bfeen modernized. It was not a red brick building picked out 
with wbite — a jail in a harlequin's jacket; nor was it a snug, 
freestone, geutrcmanly house, with big fetters and a figufe of 
Justice over the door, looking half asleep under her Ix udage,, 
A^d ready to drop both scales and sword. It was an old- 
^sMoned English prison — not a bit the better for that: 
^.b^avy, massive, soiled with the smoke of manufactories, and 
^jArning its black, immeaning shoulder to the street, with one 
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window looking out, like the eye of Polyphemus, over the 
huge mouth-like door where so many victims went in.- The 
interior accommodation corresponded well with the unpro- 
mising exterior. Nobody could say he had been deceived 
into high expectations by the outside,. when he lound himscU 
ushered into a cell of nine feet by six, with a grated window 
high up, a chair, a table, and a bed. It was ,iu^t what the 
bricks in the wall foretold. There sat Chandos ^Yinslow by 
the table, with fetters on his legs.. The magistrates were 
very fond of fetters. They fettered everybody and every- 
thing — even their own intellects; and they instantly fettered 
‘ Chandos A\'inslow, though the utility of the thihg was not 
apparent, seeing that he could sooner have eat^n ^ 

than got out of it; and the injustice of the act was self-evi- 
dent, for he had neither committed nor been found guilty of 
any crime “ worthy of death or bonds.” 

ChauJos was not alone, liowever. On the other side of 
the table sat a gentleman of a very prepossessing counte- 
nance, (Irccsed in black, with cxceediimly white hncii. lie 
was neither tall nor handsome; but his figure, though slight,, 
was w'cll formed, and ids lace, though certainly plain, was 
sparkling with high intelligence. There was a mildness in 
it, too, which chastened the vivacity, and ah earnestness: 
wliich gave depth to tlie whole. You have seen him, reader 
— have you iiot*^ — either moving the hearts of the jury and 
ahakiug the opinions of the judge, or pouring forth in the 
C(?!umoiis those rich clear streams of convincing eloquence 
winch carried heart and mind away with them. He is gone I 
— the brief bright career is finishedj-the grave holds hinu 
jyacC to his ahiies! honour to his memory! 

^ And now he sat opposite Chandos "Winslow, gazing in his- 
facc with those larjje, earnest eyes of his, and addressing to 
him a soloiiin and impressive exhortation. lie had kno .^ n 
him intimately for some years; indeed, they were distantly 
connected, for Lady Winslow had been a Devonshire woman ; 
and the eminent barrister had come down at once, at a great 
sacrifice, to make himself master of his friend’s case in per- 
61)11, more completely than he could have done had he Iru&'ted 
alone to briefs and consultations. 

‘'My clear Chandos,” he said, “the very first thing be- 
tween us must be perfect frankness. I have got rid of your 
soliiitoif because he might be an impediment; but I must 
know cxactlj’^how you stand in every respect, in order that 
1 may defend you to the best of my ability.” 

“ Of course, F ,” said Chandos, “you do not suppose 

me guilty of the murder of poor lloberts?” 
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“ Gruilty of his murder, I certainly do not,” answered the 
barrister; ‘^biit a man may produce death without being 
guilty of murder. Now, you are all a very vehement family. 
If our father was hasty, your brother is still more so; and 
you 3 'oursclf are not without a tinge of the fimily infiriiiity. 
You are by no means an unlikely man to strike a rash blow 
in a moment of passion. All I say is, you must give me a 
clear view of all tlie circumstances, not for your own sake 
^ idone, but for mine; for you must recollect that a laAvyer, if 
he be worthy of his calling — which is a high one, whatever 
men may say — considers his own honour involved in the 
manner in'Which he conducts a cause ; and he never can do 
whh«At full and candid explanations on the part of 
his client.” 

There arc various modes of smoothing the way to confes- 
sion, and the great lawyer was trying one of them. 

. “All you say is very true,” answered Chandos Wiu-^low; 
“and had I any acknowledgment to make, I assure yon 1 
would do it at once; but I give you my word of honour as a 
gentleman — I declare by everything I hold most sacred — that 
I had as much to do with this crime as you have.” 

“ Well, I must believe you,” replied the barrister. “1 am 
sure you would not deceive me in such a case and with such 
asseverations. But we must look at the case as it stands;” 
and he tqok some ^vritten papers and a note-book out of his 
pocket. “ I have read the evidence as far as it goes,” he 
continued, “ as-I came down; and I am bound to inform you, 
.Chandos, that the case looks very serious. I lind, first, tiiat 
there was some dispute between you and your father's late 
steward, proved by a letter found upon bis person, 'i'ivs 
may be a trifle ; but stress may be laid upon it, and it may 
be magnified 'by other circumstances into a fact of great im- 
portance. Secondly: it appears that he came over to seek 
you at Northferry House, and went out into the gardens in 
search of you. Thirdly; I perceive that it is established 
beyond all doubt, that you were at or very near the spot 
where the event took place, at the time of its occurrence. 
A man named Sandcs saw you going in that direction, as did 
'ateo his nephew. They vary as to 9ie time, I see: one says, 
it was not three minutes before five; the other five or ten 
minutes. S >metbing may be made out of that. Fourthly: 
it appears from the testimony of these two men thatVou had 
a Dutch hoe in your hand at the time they met you. Fifthly; 
that a similar implement was found near the body, the edge 
being covered with blood and grey hair. Sixthly; the sur- 
geon projjflunces the wound whicn produced death to hare 
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been inftieted by such an instrument. And, seventhly: that 
the hoe found belonged to you. Moreover, it is shown tliat 
a few minutes after five you returned to your cottage in great 
agitation, washed .your hands and threw away the water 
yourself. Nevertheless, some large marks of blood are found 
on the dress which you wore that evening; and it is at the 
same time shown, that though you might have quitted the 
garden witiiout meeting IVk. Roberts, as 3’ou assert, yet you 
must have passed to and fro from the hedge to the very spot 
where the body lay, for there were traces exactly fitting your 
shoes in both directions, and one of the footprints was 
marked with blood, as if you had stepped in the^ool which 
lay round the poor man’s head when he was 

Chandos listeiied with sad and serious attention till his 
friend paused, and then replied: “-It is certainly, as you saj*, 
a case of heavj' suspicion; and. what is more, m3" dear F— , 
I do not know that I can do anything to remove it.” ' 

The barrister looked very grave. “ My dear Chandos,” he 
?aid, something must be done. You must give some ac- 
count of your proceedings ; 3’ou must make some statement, 
or you are inevitably It is rare in instances such as 
this, where circumstantial evidence is all which judge and 
jury have to guide them, that so strong and unbroken a train 
is to be found against an accused person. In heaven’s name, 
way something — tell me something.” * 

3"ou I will,” answered Chandos: “but it is upon one 
condition alone; namely, that you give me 3»our w"ord of 
bonoiir not to use in my defence any of the facts I am going 
to «itate. without ra3" peimiission.” • 

, <r“lt is a strange request, and I cannot conceive the mo- 
rejdicd the other; “but as 3"0u have it in 3mnr own 
power to grant or withhold your confidence, I must accede as 
your friend. Were I merefy 3’our counsel, I would refuse.” 

“Well, then, on that condition, I will tell yon all that 
occurred on that night, with the exception of one single fact,” 
s^aid (Uiandos; “ and yon will see that I could break to atoms 
this chain of* circumstantial evidence in a moment, if I thought 
fit. But I do not. Some of the facts may be useful, perhaps, 
as yon will turn them, and some I shall not object to have 
used in my defence ; but others must remain for ever be- 
tween your breast and mine. 1 was in the garden, then, 
when iSbherts came to seek me. What he wanted I do not 
know. I was close to tlm spot where he was afterwards 
found murdered, when he must have been in the walk lead- 
ing thither, and not a hundred yards from it, I had laid the 
hoe, in a sloping direction, against one of the p.dlara of.a 
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little temple covering a fislipond, and was standing by the 
pond, talking to Lliss Kosc Trac)^ when ” 

“ Stay, stay !” cried the barrister. “ Did Miss Tjacy know 
who you really are?” 

‘‘Kobo did — not Emily,” answered Chandos; “we had 
met before, and she has known me all along.” 

“Ah! then the strange tvliim is accounted for,” said the 
other with a smile. 

“Not quite^” replied Chandos; “but I do not mean to 
conceal from you that I love her. However, I was talking 
with her by the fishpond w'hcn we suddenly heard the v{)ices 
ofj)erson» coming quickly towards us; for poor lloberts 
another person in the grounds after inquiring 
for me at the house. Kose recognised one of the voices ; I 
distinguished both ; and, as 1 had the strongest reasons for 
not wishing to be found there by one of the persons who 
approached ” 

“Mr. Tracy?” asked the barrister. 

“ No,” answered Chandos, in a decided tone ; “ quite an- * 
other person. But as I did not choose liim to find uic there, 
while Miss Tracy made her escape up one of the paths, 1 ran 
straight to the hedge, leaped it, and stood in the ditch of the 
hawhaw for some time, concealed by the hedge. While 
there, Jloberts and the other person approached. They were 
evidently in high dispute — ^indeed, they never agreed ; but 
now, it would seem, Koberts lost all respect for his compa- 
nion; and when they w’fire just opposite the fish])ond and 
the little temple, that person struck him a blow with his fist. 
Then, perceiving the hoe, he snatched it up, and hit him 
with it twice upon the head. I got over the hedge directlr, 
resolved to interfere, though I knew I should be recognised 
at once ; but before I could make my way over, poor Koberts 
lay dead upon the ground, apd the of her person, hearing, 
and perhaps, seeing some one coming, had fied,.” 

“ Your brother!” said the barrister, in a tone of full con- 
viction. 

“ Not even to you, my friend, will I tell who that person 
was,” replied Chandos. “ Suffice it that I raised poor llobert.^ 
from the ground, covered my hands and coat with blood, and 
perhaps my feet also. I soon found that life was quite 
extinct ; and in horror and anguish, which 1 will not trouble 
you with describing, 1 laid the body down again, and Hturned 
to my cottage, in the hope of escaping all question as to the 
perpetrator of the crime. At first, I never thought that 
suspicion might attach to myself ; but when I began to look 
at^the matter more closely, 1 saw the danger in which I stood • 
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I then considered my course : and I made up my mind that 
I would never, under any circumstances, shield myself by 
accusing the person really criminal. You ijiust, therefore, 
according to your promise, let me know i)recisely what line 
of defence you are inclined to adopt; for I will not consent 
to anything being done by me or for me to point suspicion 
against anolh^.” 

The barrister fell into deep thought-, and for many minutes 
he uttered not a word, lie was arranging all the facts and 
circumstances with that wonderful precision which, when he 
jileased, rendered the most dark and intricate subject as 
clear as noonlight. “Your position, my dear Winslow,” he 
said at length, “is indeed a very painful and a 
one ; but I must exhort you, as a man of honour and a re- 
specter of the laws of your country, not to let any personal 
feelings impede the course of justice,” 

Chandos waved his hand. “ There is no law,” he said, 
“ which could require me to denounce the guilt}^ in this 
instance.” 

“Oh, yes; there is,” replied his friend; “no tie should 
throw a shield over a murderer. But 1 can understand your 
feelings, and I respect them. However, your own life must 
jiot be risked; and it is now for me to consider how, if I 
hold my pjomise to you, I can frame a reasonable and legi- 
timate defence. If you simply plead ‘I^ot guilty,’ and give 
no account of yourself which may break through the chain 
<d'e\ideiice against you, there is not a jury in all England 
that will not condemn you. If you state openly what you 
taw and heard, there may still be great doubts and difficulties 
to contend with: to a jury, as the case stands at present, the 
pfohahilLty of vour having killed your father’s steward will 
seem greater tlian that your brother did so.” 

“ (lood God! why?” demanded Chandos. 

“ Because, in your case,” answered the barrister, “ a letter 
was found upon the dead man, showing that some irritation 
<d‘ feeling had taken place between you ; . and in his case 
there docs not appear at present any reasonable motive for 
the act. As far as I see things at present, then, I believe 
that the best course will be to follow the line you W’ould 
.yourself desire T to leave the matter vague ; to let suspicion 
float generally of the crime having been committed b}" an- 
other, without giving it a particular direction.” 

“ But how can that be done?” asked Chandos, in amaze- 
ment. 

“ Very easily,” replied the barrister, “if your fair llose 
he billing to give her evidence, and have sense enough to 
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give it in a pmtticular manner. If she will but swear that, 
while talking with 3’ou near the fountain or fishpond, she 
heard the voices, of two persons approaching, and that those 
voices seemed {0 be speaking in angry tones, it will create a 
doubt in the minds of the jury of which you will have the 
benel^t. She must stop there, however, and not enter into 
particulars. Nor must you, in whatever defence we frame 
for you — which will require much consideration; for the 
blood on your clothes and hands must be accounted for, as 
well as many other circumstances: we must not, I say, 
unless with some corroborative proof, let you cast the charge 
upon your brother; for it unfortunately happens that you 
b'^n upon bad terms with him, that your father’s 
will lias a^ed other cause of family dissensions between you, 
and that you are next heir to his property. Under these 
circumstances, if you were to accuse him when you are 
yourself accused, without being able to bring very strong 
corroboration and to show some reasonable cause, you would 
only create a prejudice against yourself, which would inevi- 
tably destroy you. I will tliink over it all ; but as far as 
I see at present, wc may very w^ell say, that of the two 
voices which you and Miss Tracy heard, you recognised one 
as that of Mr. Boberts; that not wishing to be recognised 
before a third person, you sprang over the hedge, which 
perhaps Miss Tracy can confirm ; and that from the other 
aide of the hedge you saw a blow on the head given to the 
unfortunate viclini, by a man who fled immediately. Luckily, 
not being subject yourself to cross-examination, there will be 
uo opportunity of asking you if you knew the person of the 
assa.saiD. The want of explanation on this point will certainly 
be an omission which the counsel for the prosecution wiK 
remark upon ; and therefore we must make the whole state- 
ment' as brief and laconic as possible, leaving out even some 
other facts of moment, in order that this may not stand alone. 
But we must notice particularly your having returned and 
raised the dead body. The diAculty will be to account lor 
your not giving immediate information, and that will be very 
hard to get over. I think I can manage it, perhaps, by some 
bold figure or daring appeal to the credulity of the jury. 
But all will depend upon Miss Tracy ; and, however irregular 
the proceeding may be, her I must see and converse with. 
I go to town to-night ; to-morro>v and the next I am . 
engaged ; but I will see her on Saturday, for I suppose the 
trial will come on before the end of the next w'cek. The 

calendar at is light, so that we shall have judges here 

.yery soon.” 
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He ceased speaking. Chandos did not reply, and both sat 
in silence for several minutes. 

The lawyer jSaw that there was a great and terrible proba- 
bility that the' course he had proposed to pursue — the only 
one open to him — would not be successful. A sort of intui- 
tive feeling that it was a desperate game came upon him. 
There was a want of confidence in the arrangement — a want 
of trust in his own powers to carry it out successfully — which 
oppressed him. The truth was, it was what may be termed 
a mixed case, lie was certain of the innocence of his client, 
yet he was obliged to pursue as tortuous a course as if he 
were guilty. The combination perplexed him. Could he 
have met the charge with a bold and open 
concealment, w’ithoiit re.serve, he would have fount? no diffi- 
culty. Had he only been obliged to make the best of a bad 
case by legal skill, he might have disliked the task, without 
any apprehensions of the result. Lut to defend a just causc 
insincerely — to prove the innocence of his friend without 
showing the guilt of tliat friend's ])rother — to keep V>aek 
portions of the truth, w'hen the wdiole truth, if it could be 
proted, was Chandos Winslow’s best defence — this puzzled 
and unmanned him. 

Chandos was filled with ver}" different feelings; and I 
much doubt whether I shall be able to convey to the rcadei* 
any adccpiatc idea of his sensations at that moment. A sort 
of despair had come over him — a self-abaudomiient — a loss 
of the bright hopes and strong aspirations which had lately 
supported him — a paralysation of some of the great energies 
of his nature; while others — the powers of passive endu- 
rance— seemed strengthened and invigorated. He xvas dis- 
|#ii?ined to struggle further with Fate. Fortune had proved 
so adverse, wdiichevcr way he turned, that he hoped not for 
her favour; and he was unwilling for a bare chance to expose 
her he loved to all the pain and grief of a public examination 
in a court of justice, to the badgering of rude second-class 
lawyers, and perhaps to insinuations w'hich he would rather 
have died himself than have brought upon her head. 

After a lon^ silence, then, he tried to explain his feelings 
to )iis companion ; said he would rather not subject Rose to 
such agitation and distress ; that he was ready to rest upon 
his own innocence, and to endure the W'orst if that did not 
a^ ail hiin^ 

But the barrister shook his head. ** Not so, Chandos,” 
he said, rising and taking his hat. “ I will sec Miss Tracy. 

I will ascertain her own views. Afterwards, I will frame 
your defence as best I can, upon the grounds laid down.^ 
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But mark me, my good friend: 1 have a duty to God and 
my own conscience to j^erform; and if I should fail of con* 
wincing the jury of your innocence, I will tell the wIjoIc to 
the advisers of her majesty.” 

“ But you have promised — 3’ou have pledged j’our honciir !’’ 
cried Chaiidos. 

The barrister wrung his hand. “Remind me of fh'.t 
afterwards,” he said, “and I will prove my confitUnce m 
your innocence by fighting you:” and without wailing for a 
word of reply, he retired. 


voia , 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

The lock of the door grated again, within half-an-hrnr o^thc 
time wlien his friendly lawyer left Chandos \V)n«lctw\ It 
had a harsli sound to his ear, that heavy’ lock, wlielhcr it 
^ opened to admit or give exit to a visiter. It must always be 
so with a prisoner; fo^ though he may long. to sec a friendly 
face, though his lieart may yearn for the defir embrace anil 
the look of love, yet there are always sad drawbacks in the 
anguish, and regret, and fear of tho«c who come, wliiih all 
. eecm to speak out in that rough grating sound. 

“General Trac}’ is here, Mr. Winslow,” said the turnke)', 
putting in his head, “.with a magistrate’s order to s^e you, 
if you like him to come in.” 

“By all means,” answered the captive; “ I shall be hapi^y 
fo sec h*m;” and in a minute afiei wards the old ofiicer was 
in the cell. 

He advance^, straight towards Chandos as an old friend', 
and shook him warmly by the hand. “ Well, Mr Gardener, ' 
he said, with a forced laugh, lor his heart wa? sad, ih/)0‘?h 
he sought to be cheerful, “ see what are the consequence'^ of 
a whim; hut I trust they arc not likely to be long as w cll as 
heavy, though disagreeable they must lc.” 

“No one can tell the rc.*»nlt, jny dear sir,” answered 
Chandos. “I fed deepl}' grateful for your kindnofs in 
coming over to see me; but I can assure you I have the cord 
and the pbbet before my eyes as the very probable terni- 
nation of what you call a whim, but which I cannot help 
thinking may deserve a better name.” 

“The cord and the gibbet!” exclaimed General Traoy. 
^‘Nonsense! I for one feci certain of 3 our innoceLce, and 
I trust that the time of judicial murders is past.” 
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“Judicial, but not juridical, if I may make a sorry jest in 
sorry circumstance|s,” answered Chandos. “ Do you thinks 
general, that ther(J are no innocent men hanged in England 
even in the present day?” 

“ God forbid that 1 should be such a fool!” replied General 
Tracy. “Juries h?ive now-a-days a great leaning to tlie 
side of mercy; they hang very few men comparatively, but 
it is always the wrong men. So far. I agree with you. 
Your innocence is decidedly against you ; but still let us hope 
that, if the case is very glaring, the jiidge will recommend you 
to mercy. But, as you say, these are sad, bitter jests, my 
young friend. All that I see before me, arcwind pje, 
painful, and I must be senoiis. Our method 
prisoners before trial is a disgrace to a civilized age and a 
civilized nation. We have, in the first place, no regular Jaw 
, to rule the whole system. We have a regular principle 
which the law recognises, but which it breaks from the very 
beginning. ‘ Every man is to be considered innocent till he 
is touiid guilty,’ says the law; but whatever he may be con^ 
sidered, he is treated guilty of something, until he is found 
innocent of the charge on which, he is committed. Every 
bench of magistrates varies, its doctrine as it thinks best; 
but they all agree in taking measures for a prisoner s safe 
custody which the object does not require on justify, and iA 
* punishing him for being accused before it is ascertained 
whether he is criminal or not. The very deprivation of 
liberty is an injustice towards an innocent mau,ibr -which 
the country that requires it should make compensation the 
moment he is acquitted ; and every aggravation of that great 
haft? ship, inflicted by qne or more magistrates, ought to be 
fnmishable as a misdemeanour. Here I had the greatest 
possible difficulty in getting an order to see you, and till that 
order was obtained the prison doors were shut against me. 
What an aggravation of the loss of liberty is this! Not only 
are you debarred the free use of your limbs, of your ability", 
of 5 'our will, but you are deprived of the comfort of sym- 
pathy, of the words of friendship and affection, of the 
siglit of loved faces and familiar tones. Better Ihr, as h«« 
been practised in several nations, to shut you up in a cags^l^ 
and let all your friends, if they wished to do so, come and 
T^peak ‘to you through the bars.” 

“ T feRr,^' answered Chandos, “ that the state of society 
requires a great many safeguards, whicli inflict innumerable ^ 
individua! hardships. To prevent a prisoner’s escape, to pre- 
dude his subr/rniug testimony and arranging a factitious tale 
with those without, may justify many precautions.”, , * 
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Does society take as much pains to prevent the su1)or« 
nation of evidence against him?*’ asked General Tracy; 

does it take pains to prevent or punish the light and wan- 
ton or the ignorant and stupid committal of an honest man 
to the same infliction of inij^isonment and privation which 
is assigned by the law to a convicted rogue ? No, no, Chau- 
dos Winslow ; it does not. Society is full of evil convention- 
alities; and the cases of individual hardship are so numerous, 
that I much doubt whether the benefits of society in its pre- 
sent state compensate for the evils. Nor is this all, my good 
friend : its operations arc all iniquitous ; iniquitous in their 
l,^enefits as well as in their wrongs. One man is as unjustly 
exlfce^..o another is abased, with a few splendid exceptions, 
just sufficient to prove the general rule. Society is, in fact, 
the concentration of the whole world's selfishness. But one 
sort even of conventional virtue is successful at any time, and 
it is extolled beyond all praise, rewaided bej ond all discri- 
mination; but one class of vices is punished, and it is perse- 
cuted rather than chastised. The very charge of one of the 
prpsetibed sins is* sufficient to entail upon a man a puiuih- 
ment ■ fit for a heinous offence, and in every other sort of 
wickedness a sinner within convention may revel at his 
. will.” 

“ Nay, you are too severe, general,” replied Chaiidos. I 
suffier; but yet I do not think that society inflicts more hard- 
ships upon individuals thau are perhaps inevitable.” 

‘‘You say so because you have been accustomed to look 
at these tbingSi under one aspect alone,” answered General 
Tracy. “Now, think how many committals take place in 
the course of the year in proportion to the convictions. Jllie 
number of those can easily be ascertained, for the reports an^ 
published. Then, again, consider how many of the innocent 
are condemned; and you will hud that an amount of punish- 
ment has been inflicted upon people who do not deserve it, 
which is more than should 4be necessary to chastise proved 
crime in any well-organized state of society for a population 
,^f double the amount of that of Great Britain.” 

“ But you assume,” rejoined Chandos, that all who are 
^&ot convicted are innocent, which perhaps may not be exactly 
the case.” 

“ I assume what the rule of society justifies^ and no more,’’ 
replied General Tracy. “Every man must be considered 
innocent till be be proved guilty.” 

“ Besides,” said the prisoner, “ I hope that few of the in- 
nocent are really condemned, even if many of the guilty do 
not e^scape.” 
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‘‘ Multitudes are condemned every day,’’ replied his visi- 
tor. 1 saw a ^oman condemned some time ago^ — a woman 
in a high rank of life — for stealing in a shop. She had taken 
up something off a counter and carried it away with her. It 
was ill vain that her habits, her station, her previous cha* 
racter, her fortune, the very money ^her purse at the mo^ 
nient, were brought forward to proW the improbability of 
her filching a toy worth half-a-crowH: the jury condemned 
her as a lady-thief, and probably would have been hooted 
had they not done so. And yet the very same accident 
which sent her into a court of justice occurred to me not ten 
days ago in London. I went into an inn wher^j I arp 
known, with my mind full of anxious thoughts, af/u'fefti up 
to pce if a gentleman I wished to speak with was at home, 
wliile I remained in the coffee-room. 1 had an umbrella 
under my arm. There was another lying on the table near 
which 1 stood. I found that the person 1 asked for was out; 
and witlioiit thought I took up the second umbrella and 
walked away with it. The waiter did not remark what I was 
doing; and 1 bad got to the end of two streets when, to my 
horror and consternation, 1 found that 1 had one umbrella 
in iiiy hand and another under my arm. It is a fact, 1 can 
a'i&iire you. I carried the umbrella back instantly, and found 
the whole house being hunted for it. ‘ Ketoember, my good 
friend,’ 1 said to the waiter, ‘ if ever you are on a jur}' where 
\ V, Hilficient motive can be assigned for an offence, that it is 
well to doubt before you condemn.’ ” 

‘‘ And what did he reply V” asked Chandos. 

‘•‘Vefy well, sir. Kumher six ringing his bell!’” said 
th.^^old ofticer; ‘‘ and if the next day he had been on a jury 
rfying a lady-tliicf case, he would have found the prisoner 
guilty and forgotten the umbrella.” 

“ I am afraid, then,” said Chandos, thoughtfully, there 
H very little chance of my being acquitted.” 

“That does not exactly follow,” replied (General Tracy. 

“ But you bring me back to the subject from which I have ^ 
ivandefed widely. I trust there is no chance of your being 
foimd guilty, for I feel perfectly convinced of your innocence 
myself. You could have no motive for killing your Iro-* 
ther’fl steward.” 

“ Who W'as always attached to me from my youth, v added 
Chandos, and for whom I ever felt a sincere regard and 
affection. I wrote him a letter, indeed, in eomewhat cold, 
formal tenns, with regard to his having opened the draweris 
in some rooms, the whole contents of W'hich were left by my 
father to myself, without any reservation; but I did so bcv * 
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cause I tliouglit that he had made the examination of which 
1 complained by the orders of another. I also wi>hed to 
render the letter such as he could show, in case of need, as a 
demand on iny part that whatever documents were I'oiind in 
those rooms should be safely preserved for me. Tliis is the 
only matter in which Mman ingenuity can find the shadow 
of motive for such aiflct as lam charged with.*’ 

That will not be basis suilicient for the accusation,'^ said 
General Tracy ; “ and doubtless, my young friend, if you 
are well defended, the whole case against you will tall to the 
ground. But let me ask you, have you taken any means to 
4 ^'pnsurg that^good counsel 6l\all be retained on your behrilf ?” 

‘^auu'vest in the land,*’ anstfrered Chandos \Vinslo\7 : 

Sir left me a short time before you tvere kind enough 

to come to see me.'* 

“ That was, of course, at your brother’s request,” raid the 
old oflicer. 

“ Not in the least,” replied the prisoner sternly. “ My 
brother and myself, General Tracy, have unfortunately not 
been friends for some years, and arc less likely to be sd now 

than ever. Sir , on the contrary, is an old and dear 

friend of mine ; and the moment he heard ot‘ my situation 
from the worth}' solicitor in this town who wrote to him at 
my request, he came down to see me himself. M}' cause 
430 uld not be in better bands.” 

Assuredly,” answered General Tracy. “ But am I then 
to understand that your brother has taken no measures for 
jour defence ? that he has not been to see you ?” 

“ Whether he has taken such steps I cannot say, for I do 
not know,” was Chandos Winslow’s reply, “but 1 sh<^vld 
think it most improbable. To see me he assuredly has 
been; nor would I have admitted him willingly if he had 
come.” 

“ It is very extraordinary,” said General Tracy. “ lie 
received a letter suddenly in the vestry of Northferry church, 
which we all understood came from you, and he set out im- 
mediately for S in order to see you.” 

“ The letter, doubtless, did come irorn me,” replied Chan- 
. dos; “ for I sent one to him privately by the intervention of 
jpy solicitor. But if he ever intended to visit me here, he 
Chan'jai his mind by the way; for certainly ho did not 
come/’ - 

vfeeeral Tracy mused for a moment. Rose was evidently 
right in her suspicions. The letter of Sir W’^illiam Winslow 
was not natural. He felt no affection for the brother by 
' whose 6i|aation he pretended to be moved so much. Even 
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the honour of his house could not be at the bottom of all the 
agitation he disijdayed, if he had taken no measures for his 
brother’s defence. Did General Tracy’s suspicions extend 
further V Perhaps they did; but if so, he suffered them not 
to appear, hut proceeded to touch delicately upon somo of 
the principal links in the chain of evidence against his young 
companion, leaving him to give any explanation he thought 
fit. 

Chandos listened fur some time in silence; hut at length 
he cut short the observations of the old officer by saying, in 
a firm and placid tone, “ My dear sir, it is as well to tell you 
at once, that there are particular circumstances which will^. 
prevent me from explaining, even at the trial, the 

facts to which 3011 allude; and if inferences to my disadvan- 
tage are drawn from my silence, I catinot help it. The mo- 
tives which actuate me in the line of conduct 1 have resolved 
to pursue are in no degree personal. In fact, I could clear 
mysclf-^at least I think so— of all suspicion in five minutes; 
but 1 cannot, or rather will not, emplo}* the necessary means 
to prove my complete innocence. Doubtless my counsel 
will adopt a good line of defence, and I must leave the rest 
to the will of God." 

“Many persons," replied General Tracy, “would look 
upon you as guilty because you do not*choose to explain 
everything. 1 am not one of them, however, my young 
friend. It is a trick of women and of the world to suppose 
evil in all that is not made clear; but I can easily conceive 
that there may be things hidden by a man which impl}' no 
guilt in him ; and, to say the truth, if I had doubted your 
inp^pcence of this act, I should have been convinced of it by 
*i^our unwillingness to account for many of the circumstances 
which give weight to the charge against you." 

“ Alany thanks, my dear general, for 3mur good opinion,"^ 
said Chandos, “ though I do not see exactly how you deduce' 
your clfect from your cause." 

“By one very simple process," answered tlie generals . 
“ though it is a vulgar error to suppose that terror alwajp;'! 
follows guilt, yet every guilty man when placed in a 
tion of danger strives eagerly — ^generally too eagerl3^-ji-to 
escape punishment, and devises some means of explaining 
away facts which tell against him. Kow, the absence of all 
effort on four part in that direction would be sufficient for 
me w ere there nothing more. But I will tell 5^ou, Chandos 
*\Vinslow, that there is something more. Your resolution to 
withhold explanations excites suspicions, not in regard 
yourself, but in regard to others, which I w'ill not now at- • 
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tempt to deBne; and undoubtedly, as soon as 1 return to 
Korthferry, I mil cause inquiries to be made for the pur- 
pose of confirming or removing those suspicions. And now 
tell me, is there anything I can do for your comfort ? Wliat 
means can be devised of solacing the weary hours of impri- 
Bonment 

Chandos Winslow thought for a few moments deeply, and 
then replied, holding out his hand to General Tracy, “I 
thank you most deeply for your kindness; but let me entreat 
you not to sufiei: anything I have said to cast a suspicion 
upon others. I have no one to accuse. I meant not in the 
least to imply that 1 am aware of any facts connected with 
wnt. I have my own reasons for ^hc course I 
follow ; hut to explain them would be to debar myself from 
that course. What you are pleased to do in the matter, 1 
cannot help ; but pray let no inquiries be founded upon or 
directed by anything I have said.” 

The old officer bowed his head gravely, but merely replied, 
*^What can we do. to give you amusement during your con- 
finement?” 

**Oh! books, general,” answered the prisoner; “that is 
the only solace allowed me here. If you could send me some 
of those at my cottage, you would indeed confer a great fa- 
vour; for Time flies heavily when my own dull thoughts 
bear down his wings; but 1 have often found that the cur- 
rent of imagination, when directed by authors that we love, 
has a buoyancy which bears our dull thoughts away upon the 
stream, till we lose sight of them in distance.” 

“You shall have your whole library before to-morrow 
night,” replied General Tracy; “and now farewell. I will 
see 3 'ou again; but if in the mean time I can serve yon A. 
any way, write to me at once.” Thus saying, he left him ; 
and immediately on his arrival at Northferry House, he in- 
quired strictly of all the servants if they seen any one 
go out into the garden or return from it on the night of the 
murder, and at the hour when it was supposed to have taken 
. fils.ee. Only one person, the second footman, recollected any 
r^rcumstance of the kind, and he could give no definite inter- 
mation. He said, however, that just after sunset, as he was 
shutting t}ie dining-room windows, he saw somebody pass 
into the house through the conservatory. He thought it was 
figure of Sir William Winslow, but he^^x>uld not 
affirm .that it was so; and with this confirmation, weak as it 
General Tracy was forced to be satisfied for the time. . 
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CHAPTEE XXV. 


Rose Tracy sat in her own room, with her head resting on 
her hand. The tears were etreaming from lier eyes, and yet 
the expression of her countenance was not altogether that ot 
grief. It seemed more as if her heart and feelings lv:« been 
touched for another than as if she were affected by personal 
sorrow. Such indeed was the case. The letter before her 
was from Horace Fleming. It was the first she had ever re- 
ceived from him; and it was couched in language which was 
gxiardcd by delicate feeling towards her sister, while it plainly 
suffered to appear the deep anguish of spirit which he him- 
selfeiKlured. 

After N^iping the tears from her eyes, she re-read several 
detached passages from the letter, which we may as well 
place before the reader : — 

You will think it strange, my dear Tracy,” was the 
commencement, “that I should venture to write to you; but 
you have not only taken a kind interest in me, and in feelings 
w-hich 1 know you saw without pain, but you also interested 
yourself much in the poor of my parish, and in the schools 
wbicli 1 had established. However, 1 will not make an ex- 
»*usc ^^llicil is not sincere for writing to you; for I have no 
one to whom I can pour out the feelings of my heart but 
yoiwself, and I should have written had my poor and my 
schools ijeen out of the question. Your sister, of enurse, I 
cannot venture to address, tlmugh 1 should wish her to know 
that morning and night I offer earnest prayers for her happi- 
ness, and beseech Him from whom alone all good things come 
to avert those evils from her which I, perhaps weakly, ap- 
prehend. I would not have her made aware of the sorrow 
and disappointment 1 myself endure; for, if hers is a cup of 
joy, the grief of a friend would but turn the sweet drops to 
bitterness; aud if it be already bitter, I would not, for any- 
thing tld&t earth, eau give, add to the sorrow of one so well 
deserving happiness.” ^ 

After some further expressions of the same kind, he went 
on to say: “Do not suppose, 1^0 we ver, ray dear Mias Tracy, 
that I give myself up to grief : I trust that my rcljgious leel» 
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ings are too strong for that. I struggle hard to cast all 
sorrowful thoughts from my mind. I occupy myself all day 
in the duties of the small living I hold in this part of the 
diocese, and I leave nothing undone, not to diive your sister 
from my mind, but to reconcile myself to the knowledge tbiit 
she is lost to me for ever, and to* bow iny heart himihly be- 
fore the will of God. Nevertheless, I think it will be wise 
for me in all respects not to return to Northferry for some 
months* for I must avoid everything that can reawaken re- 
gret, and -make me discontented wdth the lot which it haw 
pleased God to assign to me. Under these circumstances, I 
will request you, in your kindness, to do one or two things 
for the parish; for my curate, though an excellent 

man, has not much experience, and moreover cannot be so 
well acquainted with the wants and character of the people 
of the place as yourself.” 

I will not pause upon all the details he gave, nor mention 
whom he recommended to Rose’s bounty, nor to whom he 
called Mr. Tracy’s attention; but will proceed at once to an- 
other part of the letter, which was the only portion thereof 
in which Rose could be said to have a personal interest. 

“ I have seen in the daily papers,” continued Mr. Fleming, 
‘‘some most extraordinary statements regarding a horrible 
event w^hich has taken place at ‘Northferry, in your own 
grounds. I allude, of course, to the murder of Mr. Roberts ; 
and 1 am shocked to find .that an innocent man has not only 
been charged with the crime, but has actually been commit- 
ted for trial on the coroner’s warrant. From your father’s 
account of his head-gardener, w’ho under the name of Acton 
excited so much w'onder by his erudition, I was speedily lo^| 
to believe that he was superior to the station he assumed. ' 
To hear, therefore, that he was in reality no other than Mr. 
Chandos Winslow^ did not excite in me the same surprise 
which it did, 1 dare say, in others. 1 never spoke with him 
but once; and then he atiected a certain roughness -of man- 
ner, mingled strangely enough with quotations from Roman 
poets; but I saw him several times at a distance in your 
grounds, and felt sure from his walk and carriage that he was 
no ordinary man. I was informed accidentally, the night 
be/bre I left Northferry, of his relationship to Sir AVilliam 
Winslow; but I little expected to hear such a charge against 
lain. Doubtless he will be able to prove his innoctf/ice; hut 
still such things ought not to be left to chance, and T shall 
therefore tender my evidence, which, if the statements in the 
newspapers be correct, must have some weight.” 

^ The letter was dated from Sandbourne Vicarage, a place 
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about forty miles distant, on the other side of the county ; 
and Tlose had just hnished looking over it again Avhen her 
maid euterecfcher room to tell ♦her that a gentleman from 
London was below in the library, and wished to speak with 
her immediately. At the same time the girl handed her a 
card, on which was printed a name of which she had no 
knowledge, except from having seen it mentioned frequemly 
in tlic public journals, as that of the most eminent barrialer 
of the day. 

Vuttiiig the letter she had previously received into her 
l)ag, she w'ent down with some degree of trepidation to the 
library, to meet a complete stranger, at a moment when her 
mind w'as by no means disposed to society of any kind; but 
her visiter soon put her at her ease by the winning gentle- 
ness of his manner. 

“I have to apologize, Miss Tracy,** he said, “for intruding 
tlius upon a lady without any proper introduction ; but my 
anxiety for the safety of a very dear friend must plead my 
excuse. Chan Jos "Winslow, whom I think 3011 know, and 
v.'hom you must at all events he acquainted with under the 
strange guise of a gardener, is an old and intimate acquain- 
tance of mine ; and 1 have undertaken, against my ordinary 
rule, to conduct his defence, in the painful and dangerous 
circumstances in which he is now placed.** 

“ Oh, 1 am so glad to see you !’’ said Rise, “but your words 
frighten me. 1 had hoped that it would be perfcctl}'^ easy to 
establish his innocence, of wdiich I am sure you can have no 
more doubt than I have.** 

“ None,** answered the barrister; “but I must not deceive 
^'ou, my dear young lady. His case is one of very great 
danger; for there never was a stronger chain of circumstan- 
tial evidence against any man than against him. Bat let us 
sit down and talk the matter over calmly. Nay, do not weep ; 
for on the evidence that you can give may very likely depend 
the result of the trial.’* 

Rose nevertheless wept only the more from that announce- 
ment; for, to think that the life of the man she loved might 
depend upon the manner in which she told a tale, simple 
enough, but susceptible of being turned in various ways by 
the sliill of any unscrupulous counsel, did not at all tend to 
decrease her agitation. 

“ TMs is very foolish of me,’* she said at length, drying her 
eye's ; “but I shall be better in a moment. Bray go on: what 
is it 3'ou wish to say?’’ 

- “1 am altogether stepping out of the ordinary professional 
course, ^liss Trac}’’,** replied the barrister; “but I thougliUt 
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better to see you myself rather than trust the task to an- 
other, in order to ascertain the hature of the evidence you can 
give; first, for the purpose of judging whether it will be ex- 
pedient to call you at dl on the part of my friend Winslow; 
and, secondly, that I may so direct the questions to be put to 
you in your examination in chief as to prevent the cross-exa- 
mining comisel from torturing you, or damaging the case of 
my client. Winslow tells me tnat he was speaking with you 
the moment before he quitted the garden. Now% mind, in 
anything I say, my dear young lady, I wish to suggest no- 
thing; for, in the first place, 1 am sure you are incapable of 
falsehood; and in the nexV nothing can serve our fnend but 
the simffie truth-’* 

“ But that is quite tru^” said Rose : “he was speaking 
with me near a little basin of gold and silver fish, close by 
the spot where the body was afterwards found. He then ran 
across the path and the greensward beyond, and jumped 
over the hedge just above the hawhaw. I can show you the 
precise spot.^’ 

^ “By-and-by that may be useful,” said the other; “but at 
Resent tell me, if you have no objection, w^hat made you 
part so suddenly?” 

Rose coloured a little; but she replied frankly,' “We heard 
the voices of two people coming down the arbutus walk, rh 
we call it — a path bounded by evergreens, which leads with 
several titms into the broad walk past the fishpond.” 

“Were the persons speaking at any great distance?” in- 
quired the barrister. 

“ In a direct line, I should think forty or fifty yards olV,” 
she answered; “but by the arbutus walk more ttian a hun*^ 
dred, I dare say.” 

“ Then were they speaking loud, that you heard them so 
lar?” asked her companion; “or only conversing quietly?” 

“ Oh, they were speaking very loud and angrily,” replied 
the young lady — “ Sir William Winslow especially.” 

“ Then Sir WTlliam Winslow was one of the speakers?” 
said the barrister. 

Rose coloured a good deal and was evidently agitated, but 
she answered, “He Tvas, beyemd all doubt. His voice is very 
peculiar. It was raised high, and I can have no doubt of it.” 

The lawyer played slowly with the eyeglass at his button- 
hole, and looked her full in the face, for he saw there 
were suspicions in her mind; but he answered deliberately 
and with some emphasis, “We will avoid that point, Miss 
Tracy, in the examination in chief, and if possible so frame 
our qnestioqs as to give the opposite counsel no opportimity 
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of inquiring who was thfe speaker; but, nevertheless, you 
may be pressed upon the subject, and then of course the 
truth must hi told, whatever be the result. Wliere is Sir 
William mow?*’ 

“ lie has gone to the Continent, I believe,** said Rose, with 
some embarrassment. 

“And probably has taken with him the servants who were 
here during his stay,” said the lawyer, drily. “ However, 
we may get at some facts regarding him, perhaps, from your 
own domestics. But you will swear he w’ss in the garden 
at the hour you have mentioned, should H l>e needed?’* 

“ Without hesitation,*’ answered Rose. 

“Aud that he was conversing in loud and angry tones 
with some other person ?” continued the barrister. 

“ Undoubtedly,” she replied. 

“ Did 3 'Ou know the other person’s voice ?” asked her in- 
terrogator. 

“Xo; it was quite strange to me,** answered the lady. 

“ It was not the voice of any of our own people, I am sure ; 
luit I remarked that he had a slight hesitation in his speech ; 
for ^hen he said, ‘ No, Sir William ; f tell you I will not,* 
he stammered at the word ‘ tell.’ *’ 

“ You heard him say that?” inquired the lawyer. 

“I did, distinctly,” she answered; “but that was after 
Mr. Winslow was gone.” 

A long pause succeeded, during which the barrister seemed 
totally to forget Miss Tracy’s presence, and leaned his head 
upon his hand, looking forth from the window with an air 
of ar^xious though tlulncss. At length he said, as if reason- 
ing with himself, “ Perhaps it might do ; yet it would be a 
hazardous game — but w hat is not? I must remember my 
promise, however, and that will turn the balance.” Then 
again he paused and thought ; but at length turning to Rose, 
who began to feel her position somewhat embarrassing, he 
said, “ 1 tliank j^ou very much, Sliss Trac}^ for yoiu* frank- 
ness, and will make use of your evidence to a certain extent. 
It may not be necessary to^nter into all the particulars, and 
the best way under examimnllittr aud cross-examination is to 
answer sincerely and frankly the exact question that is asked, 
without going at all beyond it. I say this because it must 
be a painful thing at any time for a young lady like yourself 
to be f at into a witness-box. It is true, a better feelina ex- 
ists at the bar at present than was to be found some thirty 
or forty years ago. AV'e do not now think it necessary to 
browbeat a witness, nor clever to puzzle one, unless we find 
that there is a determination to conceal the tri^h or to per- 
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Tert it. However, I shall tell the solicitor in the case to 
apply to your father, who I hud is out, lor a list of all the 
servants in the family who could, perhaps, be serviceable as 
witnesses on behalf of our poor friend; and if yon know of 
any other evidence which could be brought forward in his 
favour, either to show the probability of the unfortunate 
gentleman, Mr. Roberts, having been engaged in a personal 
dispute with any other person, or to prove that Chandos 

could not be guilty of the act, you would ” 

AVhy, I have received a letter this very morning,” said 
Hose, “ from a gentleman who seems to think that his testi- 
mony would he important. I will read you what he sa>s<;'' 
and taking out Mr. Fleming’s epistle, she read all that rei'er- 
red to the case of Chandos Winslow. 

From whom might that come?” asked the barrister. 

“ From the clergyman of our parish,” answered Rose, ‘‘the 
Honourable Mr. Fleming'. He is not at all likely to sneak 
without good cause.” 

“ Might 1 hear it again ?”, said the other. 

' Hose read it once more ; and the lawyer, rising, took up 
hi» hat, saying, I will go to him at once. There are lome 
remarkable expressions there. 11c must have important 
evidence to give.” 

“I think so too,” answered Rose Tracy ; ‘4br he never lays 
stress upon trifles. But yet 1 cannot sec how he can know 
much, for he was not here that evening, and went away for 
Sandhourne early the next morniug, I hear.” 

“ We cannot tell what information he may possess,” said 
her companion. “ This gentleman is evidently a man of ob- 
, servation and ability. Uis character and holy calling will, 
give weight to his te.stimony; and 1 will ascertain this very* 
night what he knows of the circumstances.” 

“ Unfortunately he is absent,” replied Hose: “Sandbourne, 
where he now is, lies fifteen or sixteen miles on the other 
side of S 

The lawyer took out his watch. “ That shall not stop 
me,” he said. “It is now twelve: I can be there before 

dark, hold a consultation at 8 after dinner, and get to 

London by six to-morrow. Thanks to the marvellous com- 
binations of railroads and* post-horses, one sets distance at 
defiance. But I must have the address, Miss Tracy, if you 
will have the kindness to put it down for me.” n. 

Hose ^d as he required, and with a certain sort of antique 
gallantry-— though for his standing in the profession lie was 
a young msm — the great lawyer, m taking las leave, raised 
,.2i|^ .fair companion's hand to his lips, saying, “ If I win thia 
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cause, Miss Tracy, my pleasure will be threefold: first, as I 
shall save my friend; secondly, as I ^lall triumph over some 
difficulties; land, thirdl)% as 1 shall gain a victor}' in which I 
think you have some interest.” 

In lour hours he was at the door of Sandbourne Vicarage » 
for he had the secret of saving time by casting away six- 
pences, and the postboys did their best. There was' gome ^ 
difficulty as to his admission ; for the servant informed him 
tliat Mr. Fleming did not like td see any one on Saturday 
after four in the evening, unless the business was very im- 
portant. 

“ Mine is business of life and death,” answered the lawyer, 
with a faint and fatigued smile. Give yoiur master that 
card, and assure him I will not detain him long.” 

The servant went, returned, and admitted him. He re- 
mained nearly half-a:i-hour, and when he went forth he 
shook Mr. Fleming’s hand, saying, “I would mention it to no 
one, my dear sir ; for we barristers ;ire sometimes apt to 
puzzle counsel when wc find testimony goes against us. The 
only place to state the fact is in the open court.” 

Then bidding him adieu, he got into his carriage again, 
waved his hand, and the horses dashed away towards S . 

As soon as he \vas out of sight of the vicarage* he cast 
himself back on the cushions, saying aloud, “’VS^ell, this is 
mosit extraordinary ! There must btf some great falseliood 
amongst people. who all seem the one more sincere than the 
other. God grant that neitiicr judge nor jury may find it 
out ! but at all events we must keep to our story. Which 
shall It be ?” and, laying his finger on a temnle that ached 
mofe often than the world knew of, he gave himself up to 
contemplation, the result of which the reader will see here- 
after. 


CHAPTOR XXVI 


We once wandered, dearly beloved reader, you and I to- 

f ether, over some steep bare hills which lie between AVinslow 
*ark fnd Northferry, w'atching Chandos in his gardener’s 

f uise, as he travelled towards the house of Mr. Tracy. Those • 
ills, not at all unlike the Mendips in some of their features, 
were somewhat different in others. The high-road took the 
most sterile and desolate part of them, wnere the curl<?w 
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loved to dwell in solitude, and the wild plover laid her spot* 
tod eggs. But here and there in their long range, which 
might extend some five-and-thirty miles from the spot where 
they began to tower above the plain in one county to that 
where they bent the head again in another, were some dells 
and valleys, in which the woods nestled and the streams 
glided on. 

The river which Chandos had swam at Winslow, and 
which, passing on, increasing in size, gave to the village or 
small town near Mr. Tracy’s property the name it bore, by 
reason of what is called a hoxseferry cstablislied there from 
time immemorial, had at some period of the world’s hi.story 
undertaken the troublesome task of* forcing a way for itpclf 
through the opposing barrier of a hill, and had somehow 
succeeded. It is wonderful what feats rivers and people will 
perform when they are driven into a corner, and have no w ay 
of getting out of it but by a great effort. Then, when they 
have accomplished their task, how^ they rejoice in the tri- 
umphant exertions of their vigour, and play in scorn wdth 
the obstacles they have surmounted ! 

In a deep valley amongst those hills, seldom if ever trod- 
den by human foot — for there w'as wanting footing for man 
or beast in many parts of the gorge — is one of‘ exceeding 
beauty, well worthy of being more frequently visited than it 
has been. I know not whether in the spring, when the young 
leaves coming out decorate the sides of the dell with every 
hue of yellow^ and green, or in the autumn, w'hen the mellow 
brown and red of the decupng year spreads a melancholy 
splendour over the woods, the picture is more beautiful ; but 
to see it in its best aspect must alw^ays be when the tears,^ 
either of the year's w^ayward youth or of its sorrowful age, 

’ have been pouring down for some days before. The reason 
is this — that over a high shelf of rock, the river, having 
overcome all the obstructions of the previous way, bounds 
down towards the goal to which its eager course tends in the 
distant plains, then first in sight, and the boughs of a thou- 
sand kinds oi‘ trees and shrubs wave round the rejoicing 
waterfall as if in triumph. It is not, indeed, with one bois- 
terous leap that the river springs from the height, some fifty 
feet above, to the boiling pool beneath ; but as if at two great 
steps it strides upon its way, setting one white foot in foam 
upon a rocky point about half way down, and thei. again 
another in the depth of the valley. A projecting ]poiut of 
crag, upon which a sapling ash -tree has rooted itself, stands 
coll between the two falls; and round tlie point, scattered 
aiHongst the roots of the trees, lie numerous large blocks of 
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stone, riven from the rocks above in times the remoteness of 
which is told by the yellow and white lichens and green moss 
with which they are covered. 

About a hundred yards in front of the waterfall, one line 
day in the early spring of the year, when several hours of 
heavy rain during the preceding night bad gorged the river, 
and given the cataract the voice of thunder, sat the gipsy 
w(?niati, Sally Stanley, with her picturesque costume in its 
varied and bright colouring, contrasting beautifully with the 
cold grey stone, tb^ rushing water, and the brown tints of 
the naked branches'; while here and there an early green 
leaf, or tiie warm reddish brown of the unenvolved buds, 
served to harmonize in some degree the scene with the glow- 
ing hues of her dress, or at all events to render the contrast 
not too strong. Nobody else was seen in the neighbourhood; 
and yet there were the three cross sticks, with the suspended 
pot, "the glowing wood lire well piled up, and one small dingy 
tent between two large masses of stone. The woman sat 
beaide the pot and sewed, with her lell shoulder turned to- 
wards the w aterfall, and her eyes appai^ently looking down 
the dell. 

Op])osite to her, spanning the river, was a little rude 
bridge, made with two tranks of trees, joining a narrow j>ath 
on the one side to its continuation on the other, which might 
be seen winding ironi shelf to shelf of *the rock in its way to 
the prolongation of the valley above. 

Saliy Stanley sat and sewed, as w'e have said — ^an unusual 
occupation for a gipsy; and while she sewed she sang — a 
mucti more frequent custom of her people. But to neither 
atlair did she seem to give much attention, turning her ear 
towards the stream and path, as if for some expected voice or 
Ibotfall. 

At length a step was heard; but she made no sudden 
movement, and with her head bent listened still, slowdy turn- 
ing her face in the direction of the descending path, so xu9 to 
gain a sight of the person who was coming down before he 
crossed the river. The figure which appeared w^as that of a 
man in the prime of life — ^zn the early prime ; well dressed 
after a country fashion, bearing himself with a free and easy 
air, and, with his well-tunied powerful limbs and fine cut 
features, presenting the aspect of as handsome a man as one 
would i'ish to see. 

A faint, almost sad smile came over the face of the gipsy 
woman ; but she took not the slightest notice till the tra- 
veller was in the midst of the bridge, when, dropping the 
coarse blue stocking she was mending, she advanced towards 
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him and addressed him in the usual cant of her tribe, hearing 
him to cross her hand and have his destiny told, and pro- 
ntising him as pretty a fortune and as extensive a matrimo- 
nial connexion as any moderate man could well desire. 

’ Lockwood — for he it was who now approached — laughed 
and replied, “ I have not time now, my good girl ; for I am 
hungry, thirsty^ sad, and sorry, and have a long way to go 
before I can get food, drink, or consolation.” 

“ JsTot so, master; not so,” answered Sally Stanley : “ only 
cross my hand with a pretty little half-crown, and 1 will give 
you food, drink, and consolation, such as you cannot get 
where you are going, I am sure.” 

“That is no bad offer either,” answered Lockwood ; “and 
I may as well sit down by the side of your pot and have a 
chat with 3 'ou as go and eat bread and cheese, and drink 
heer, by myself in a frow'.sy tap-room.” ^ 

“A '^reat deal better,” scud the woman with a laugh. 
“Where could you be more comfortable than hero, if you 
were^going to the best house in all the land ? Do you think 
that man builds better than God?” 

“ Why, no,” answered Lockwood ; “ and in those respects 
I am a bit of a gipsy myself. I am as fond of tho free air as 
anj^’of you, and do not much fear foul weather, even when 
JEoliis unchains all his blasts. But come, let us see your 
promised fare. I dare say it is the best in the county, as you 
certainly have the choice of all that is going. Here is your 
half-crown for you.” 

He was soon seated close to where the woman had been 
previously sitting, with a deep tin dish upon his knee, while 
-she with a large wooden ladle dipped into the pot and brought 
up a mixed mess, very savoury to tiie nose, and consisting ol 
various m^iterials, whereof a fine turkey's leg was at all events 
the most conspicuous. Bread she had none to give him, but 
a hard biscuit supplied its place very well ; and to say^ooth, 
Lockwood, whose appetite was sharpened by a long walk, 
enjoyed his meal exceedingly. 

then,” he said, “for your drink and your consola- 
tion;” and the woman brought him forth from her little tent 
a black bottle, the odour emitted b}«which, as soon as the 
cork was pulled out, announced it as that liquor to which we 
justly give the same name that eastern nations bestow upon 
an evil spirit. But Lockwood would none of it ; ar;' while 
he finished the contents of the platter, she brought him a 
large jug of water fi om the stream. 

“Well,” he said, after taking a long draught, “ I must now 
•Utiid on my, way.” 
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“You are in mighty haste, she answered, “to set out for 
a place you will not reach -v” 

, “ How do you know I will not reach it?” he asked, smiling 
In his strength. 

“ Because I know all about you,” answered Sally Staulc)*; 
“where you are going, why j’ou are going, what has been in 
your thoughts all the way from Winslow hither.” 

“You arc mighty wise,” exclaimed Lockwood. “I know 
well enough that you gipsies are famous for fishing out of 
gentlemen's servants all about their masters and mistresses; 
but I did not know you troubled your heads with such 
people as myself. As to my thoughts, however, there I 
defy yon.” 

“Do you?” said the woman, laughing aloud. “ iTow I will 
show you. X«u have been thinking of Chandos Winslow, 
your half-brother, and of the murder of good old Koberts, 
the steward; and you have been fancying that another^hand, 
as near akin to your own, might have slied the Mood that is 
charged upon Chandos 'Winslow’s ; and you are going down 
to North ferry to see what you can make out of the ca-se.” 

“A marvellous good guess 1” replied Lockwood; “but I 
now recollect you, my pretty brown lass. You are the mo- 
ther of the boy down at the cottage; and, like all your 
people, you are good at putting two and two.together.” 

“I am the boy’s mother,” answered the woman; “but you 
are wrong in tbirking that is my only way, of knowing, x 
^^ee more things than you fancy, hear more than people 
<]ream of; and 1 tell you, you will not get to Northferry to- 
day nor to-morrow' either; nor will you go to the assizes, nor 
g^ve your evidence in court; and if you did, you would only 
inar what you try to mend.” 

“Tiiat won’t stop me,” answered Lockwood sturdily; 

“ truth is truth, and it shall be told : ‘ Mafjna eat veritas^ et 
prfi^nihbit^' my pretty lass. I will tell my plain, straightfor- 
>vard tale in spite of any one ; but I do not know what you 
have to do with it, and am rather curious to hear; for, to tell 
} ou the truth, I do not like you the better for wanting to 
stop me. If there were any gratitude in human nature, you 
would be grateful to CbUndos Winslow, for he did all in his 
])o\ver to make your boy a good scholar and a good Chris- 
tian: though, by the way, 1 suppose you care very little 
about hi# being either.” 

The w^oman’s 'eye flashed for an instant, with a very wdid 
and peculiar gleam in it, which 1 think I mentioned before, 
and she answered vehemently — 

“You are wrong, Henry Lockwood ; you arev^rorig! 1* 

N 
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am grateful to bim for everything;” and then she hurst into 
a flood of tears. 

Lockwood gazed at her with some emotion, and then put 
his hand kindly upon her arm, saying — 

“I did libt mean to grieve you, my good woman; but still 
I do not understand you rightly. You say that you are grate- 
ful to this young gentleman ; and yet you would prevent me 
from doing what 1 can to save him when his life is in danger 
for another man's act. You seem to know so much that per- 
haps you know more; for )’our people are always prying 
about, and it is not unlikely that some of them saw the deed 
done. However, from what you said just now, and from the 
way in which you divined what I had been thinking about, 1 
am sure you do not suspect Cbandos Winslow, and that your 
suspicions take the same direction as my own ; though mine 
are well-nigh certainties, and yours can be but doubts.” 

“ Are yours well-nigh certainties?” she exclaimed eagerly. 

“ Can you prove it? Can you satisfy judge and jury V But, 
no,” she added, in a mournful tone; ‘Ht were better not! 
yon cannot prove it; you can have nothing but suspicions 
either. You did not see your bad brother’s hand strike the 
blow ; you cannot tell what was the provocation given ; you 
can mention no cause for a man killing his own steward,” 

“•Yes, I can,” answered Lockwood. “The blow struck I 
certainly did not see, for I was well-nigh two miles ofl*at tlo' 
time.” 

“ I know that as well as you do,” said the woman with ii 
laugh ; “ I know where you were, and all about yon. But 
what is it 3 'ou can prove if you were so far distant?” 

“I can prove tnat there wras a cause,” answered Lock- 
wood— “ a cause for the act in one case, and none in the* 
other; for the very night before, poor Koberts found a iwtc 
in Sir Harry’s own handwriting, declaring that he had left a 
copy of his second will, dated not five years ago, in the hands 
of his eldest son. Koberts showed me the roemorandun. 
himself, the moment after he had fbnnd it ; and he was as well 
aware as I am that Sir William has destroyed the will, be- 
cause it did not suit his purposes. Was that not cause 
enough for giving a knock on the head to one who possessed 
such dangerous information ? Besides, there is a great deal 
more: the very next day he came over to seize on the furni- 
ture in those two rooms and lock it all up; but I Lave been 
beforehand with him. All the papers that Koberts had found 
were safe enough, and the furniture was moved to Farmer 
Kickards’s great bam, and under my lock and key. He sent 
' me doTln.word that he w'ould prosecute me; 1 told him to do 
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eo if be dared. But now 1 must go, my good woman; and 1 
say tlie truth shall be told, whatever comes of it.” 

“Do you think,* Ijockwood,” asked the gipsy woman, “ th at 
if Chandos Winslow himself had seen the murder committed, 
he would bring such a charge against bis brother?” 

“Perhaps not,” replied I^iockwood; “but that is not tlm 
question. Here am 1, no way partial in the business, whose 
duty it is to an innocent man to tell the truth, whether he 
wishes it or not; and therefore 1 shall go on to Northferry 
at once, see Mr. Tracy, and tell him all I know. If be does 
not do what is right, 1 will go on to the lawyers and tell 
them.” 

Tracy )’ou cannot and 5 ^ou will not see,” said Sally 
Stanley. “ llave you not heard be was arrested for debt and 
taken to London yesterday aflternoon, and that the two girls 
and ilieir uncle are gone up after him this morning?” 

“ Arrested !” exclaimed Lockwood; “ what! the rich Mr. 
Tracy arrested? be who was supposed to be the most nrealthy 
man in all the county?” 

“ Ay, there it is, Ilarry Lockwood,” said the woman : “ that 
is the difference between your people and the gipsies. We 
are content A'ilh food and clothing, the open sunshine, and 
the free air; but you arc never content. If you are poor, 
you must be rich ; if you are rich, you must J&e richer. Tlie 
madness of gain is upon you all ; and this wealthy ^Ir. Tracy 
must needs ypeculate, to make himself more wealthy, till he 
has made beggars of himself and his children. All on account 
of these railroads, with which they arc putting the whole 
land in fetters, he who a month ago was rolling in riches has 
not so much in liis pocket as Sally Stanley, who once begged 
hdi" bread at a rich man’s door, and was driven away with a 
at I'd* heels. You will not see Mr. Tracy for a long time 
to come.” 

I'hen I will go to the lawyers,” rejoined Lockwood; “for 
the shall be told.” 

“ No, it shall not,” answered the woman; “on that I am 
resolved. 1 tell you, you will spoil all ; and if you leave the 
matter alone, he is quite safe.” 

“ I VI ill not trust to that,” answered liockwood. “ There, 
take off your hand I you are not such a fool as to think you 
can stop me?” and at the same moment be shook off the grasp 
which had laid upon his arm, somewhat rudely and im- 
patiently, perhaps. 

The next instant his collar was seized by a stout man, 
who sprang from behind the masses of broken stone, while 
another leaped out and caught his right arm, e third 
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seized him round the legs and tried to throw him down, llis 
great strength, however, snfHced to frustrate their ellorts ter 
a moment or two. He disengaged his arm, aimed a blow at 
the man who grasped his collar, which was parried witii 
difficulty, and kicked off the other gip»y who was grasping 
his legs; but three or four more came running down from 
amongst the woods, and after a sturdy resistance he was 
overpowered and his hands tied. 

What the devil do you mean by ill-treating one of our 
women?” demanded a tall, powerful fellow of about lilty 
years of age. But Lockwood only replied by a loud laugh, 
and the gipsy grinned at the open falsehood of his own pre- 
text. 

What shall we do vrith him, Sally?” said the latter, turn- 
ing to the woman; “he must be looked sharp after if wc are 
to keep him, for he is a rough customer, I can tell you.” 

“Ah! you have found that out?” cried Lock w'ood ; “you 
will find me rougher still before I have done with you.” 

VHush! hush!” said Sally Stanley; “take him away and 
keep him where we agreed upon. 1 will find those who will 
watch him well. You liad better go witli them quietly, young 
man ; for you must see by this time that there is no use of 
stru^ling.” 

^‘Not much, I belie%'e,” answered Lockwood. “But I 
should wish to know before I go, my good woman, what it is 
you want and wdiat you are going to do with me.” 

“ To keep you from making mischief,” replied Sally Stan- 
ley. “Thigrc, take him away, lads, and 1 will come up 
dinctly; but mind you keep him safe.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

“Tins is weary work. Three days have I been alone, with- 
out tbe sight of any human face but that of the turnkey. 
How burdensome becomes the weight of thought as each 
hour ^es by! It presses upon the brain as if alieavy stone 
were laid upon the head. What a terrible thing m solitude, 
notwithstanding all that Zimmerman has saidof it-— notwith- 
standing all that can be done to alleviate it! But this is 
liometbing more than solitude. Alexander Selkirk on his 
desert island could change the scene, could vary the occupa- 
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tion every Lour. Now be could go up the blue mountain 
and gaze afar, ‘t|hG monarch of all he surveyed / then he 
could wander to the sea-shore, and send hope and ex- 
pectation forth on a voyage of discovery over the blue waters 
before his eyes, to see if ship or boat from his far native land 
were winging its way like a bird towards liis place of exile- 
Or else memory, like a bark freighted with treasure, would 
touch the land, and he would see the . stores of other da 3 ^S 9 
the joys, the loves, the dreams of youth and manhood, spread 
out upon the beach. He could tame his wild bi 2 *ds or his 
free goats; he could plant or reap his little field; he could 
garner or grind his com. He was no worse in iiite than 
Eve-less Adam; and though it may not be good for man to 
be alone, yet when there are variety and occupation the evil ‘ 
is but small. Here, what is the variety? Four or five short 
steps from wall to wall; the heavy door on one side, the high 
grated window on the other, lint 3 *ct it might be worse. 

1 Vhat a terrible thing solitary confinement must be 1 Here 
the jailer comes in and speaks civilly; will stop a minute or 
two to tell me what is going on without; will press m*e to 
walk ill the yard, and tell me it is quite airy and chccrfiiL 
Cheerful! Good God! what a word in the stonv heart of a 
piitfon! I declare I should regard the man who could be 
cheerful in such a place as ten times worfe than even his 
crimes had made him. To be cheerful here would be an 
aggravation of every offence. And yet, perhaps. I am 
wrong. Cheerfulness in some men is constitutional. 

“ Oh, yes, it might be worse! To be condeimied to per- 
fect solitude, and silence too, with nothing but thought, 
thought, thought, rolling one upon the other, like the eter-^ 
nS.1 billows of a dark and gloomy sea; not a sight for the* 
eye, not a sound for the ear, till the one became blind, the 
other deaf, for want of objects. It is horrible! What mon- 
ster could devise such a means of starving the senses one by 
one, till the living death of hopeless idiocy became the 
wretch’s fate? AVhat were the cord, or the axe, or the rack 
itself to thatf Yet even that might have an aggravation, if • 
there were guilt upon the mind — ^some dark, terrible crime 
— murder! — the death of a fellow- creature, sent before to be 
our accuser at God’s throne 1 What awful storms would then 
move that black ocean of thought, prolonged through the 
whole life! What would it be with me, even through 
three or four short days, when, innocent as 1 am, the passing 
of these solitary hours is well ni^i intolerable. Innocent as 
I am! "Who is innocent? Who can lay his hand upon his 
heart, with God and his own conscience to witness, and say,^ 
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^1 am innocent; I have done no wrong?* Who can arraign 
the decree of the Almighty which strikes him lor many a 
hidden fault, through the instrumentality of the false judg- 
ment or iniquitous persecution of his fellow-man? ]Not I, 
for one! I raised my hand against Lord Overton unjustly; 

1 shed his blood, though I did not take his life ; 1 was a miu^- 
derer in intention, if not in act; and now 1 am accused of— 
perhaps may suffer for — ^tbe death of one whom 1 would have 
shed my own blood to defend. The ways of God are strange 
and wonderful, but very just. 

** How curious it is that in solitude all the things we have 
done amiss in life return upon the mind, distinct and clear — 
magnided even, if faults can be magnified — when in the plea- 
sures, and the business, and the every-day cares of life, we 
jforget them totally! And yet man was evidently meant for 
society. Is it that the ever-present consciousness of our 
errors in tliis mortal state would be a burden too heavy to 
bear, were there not an alleviation in the thoughtful absorp- 
tion of the world’s concerns — a burden which even faith in a 
Saviour (as far as man’s weakness will permit him to have 
faith) would not be sufficient to relieve, unless his worldly 
carelessness lightened the load by deceiving him as to the 
weight? Perhaps it may be so ; and yet it is strange how 
often in this life our weakness is our strength. Since I have 
been here, how reproachfully acts which 1 thought before 
perfectly venial have risen up in judgment against me ! Ilow 
dark have.aeemed many deeds committed! how sadly un- 
grateful many an omission has appeared ! And shall not the 
same be the case hereafter? When a few hours of solitude 
are sufficient to draw back thus far the glittering veil wliirh 
habit and the world cast over our faults, what will be the ^ 
terrible sight when that veil is torn away altogether,, and the 
dark array of a whole life’s sins and follies stand naked and 
tmdisgulsed before us! when the voice of conscience, fully 
awakened, never to sleep again, exclaims, ‘Lo, your own 
acts! the children of your mortal life! the witnesses agahist 
you for eternity ! ” 

The above is an extract from a journal of Chandos ^Vins- 
low, kept during bis imprisonment. 1 know that such grave 
subjects are not palatable to most readers : they call them 
longueurs; they skip them; they want the story, nothing 
more. Let them do as they please : the extract w6l rieccs- 
aary to the depicting of the character. But 1 must show 
aether side of it also — a somewhat lighter and more cheer- 
fa\ otie, but still one which is as likely to be skipped as the 
'Other by tj^.e mere novel-reader. For some time Cliandos 
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Tvcnt on in the same strain of gloomy thought, and occasion- 
ally dark forebodings would mingle with the text; for the 
more he reflected u])oa the course he had determined to 
pursue, the more difficult, nay, hopeless, seemed to be the 
attempt to defend himself. At length, however, came the 
following passage : — 

“ But I will have no more of such reveries. It is very 
strange that for the last four days I have not been able to 
read. The small space of my brain seems too much crowded 
with thoughts of my own to give other people's thougiits 
admission. I will force myself to read, however, and think 
of what 1 read.” 

Then came another passage, evidently after he had been 
reading for some time. 

“ 1 know not how it is, but none of these Italian poets in- 
terest me much — perhaps the most, that mad-cap Ariosto. 
There is a reckless vigour about him which none of the rest 
possesses, and their prettinesses tire. Tasso is certainly very 
sweet and ver}’ graceful, but seldom powerful; and Dante, 
dark, terrible, and stern, wants the relief of beauty. Ills 
‘Inferno’ is certainly a grand poem, the personification of 
thousand hates and vengeances,* but the ‘Paradise’ is a poor 
aflair. 

“ It is very strange how much more difficult men find it to 
imagine and to paint perfect happiness tlian*exquisite torture. 
Perhaps it i.s because in this life we are much more familiar 
with pain than with pleasure. Pain and grief are to huinau 
beings posiiivc ; our greatest happiness here bejow is rarely 
more than negative — at all events, never unmbted. But in 
none of the Italians do wc find the grand march, the sus- 
tained majesty, of the Greeks and the Homans. 1 cannot 
help thinking that Boccaccio had more poetry in his nature 
than most of his brethren; and there are some fine passages 
in liis great poem, notwithstanding its many wants. Several 
of his novels, too, are full of poetry. But, after all, ten 
lines of Homer are worth all the Italian poetry that ever 
was written. A 1 fieri seems to have felt tliis inferiority of the 
poets of Italy to the ancients, even too much; and the effect 
has been a stiffness in his writings, produced by aiming at 
dignity in a language which is not dignified. “When tho 
thought itself is grand, its grandeur can only be preserved ia 
so weak a tongue by clothing it in the very simplest words. 
Dante ^as not only aware of this, but was impelled to that 
course by his own sharp character. He never strove to em- 
bellish by mere words, though sometimes, as if to impress 
the idea upon the rea<ler’s mind, he reiterates m another 
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form, venturing upon pleonasm as a means of force, in whiclr 
lie was probably inistaKcn ; at least, the elfect upon my mind 
is always disagreeable. It would be better if the verses were' 
spoken. I cannot but think — though perhaps it is national 
partiality — that the poets of England are superior to any that 
have ever lived since the fall of the Itoinan empire. The 
French have no poetr3^ The Germans have two or three 
great poets; but their literature may be considered as yet in 
Its infancy. 'J’he Spaniards have some beautiful poems, it i» 
jtrue*, but in all of them are blemishes which overbalance the 
jperfections. In the English toiigiie there Isas been e.vcellent 
[poetry enough written in ever^^ different style and manner to 
supply the whole world. A crowd of our poets are unknown 
even to ourselves; and many of the very best are imperfectly 
'known, and that but to a few. Thu sonnet, indeed, attained 
‘its highest point with Petrarch; and yet how beautiful are 
some of Sir Philip Sidney’s! — ^for instance, the one beginning 

No more, iny dear, no more tlw'se counsels t»*y j 

Oh ! giro my paaeions leave to run their racs: ! 

I forget the rest. My memory fails me sadly. What a 
strange thing memory is ! It seems as if the brain had a 
court painter, who sketches rapidly everytliing presented to 
the senses; and then the pictures are pushed into the liim- 
ber^room of the Past, to grow dim and mouldy with the- 
smoke and damp of 3'ears, till they arc wanted, when they 
are taken forth again, and the dust is brushed off, though- 

eoinetiines not entirely But whom have we here? It 

is not the turnkey’s hour.” 

Here ends the journal for the time ; and it may be as well 
tOc inquire what was the circumstance which caused the intcr-^ 
ruption ; for it gave Chandos suiKcicnt thought for the rest 
of the day. 

Just as he had written the last words bis solicitor was ad- 
mitted — a shrewd little elderly man, not without some kind- 
ness of disposition, and with a great talent for making him- 
self useful in small things, which is one of the most service- 
able qualities to himself that a man can possess. His osten- 
sible object was to tell Chandos that he had been to London 
for the purpose of holding a consultation upon his case, and 
to dieer him up with the prospect of certain acquittal; for 
as physicians often think it necessary (and with good reason^ 
tdikeep up the spirits of their patients, as long as V'ere i» 
any hope, by assuring them of recovery, so the solicitors in 
crimindl causes judge it ri^ht to comfort the accused by pro- 
mising them acquittal, I do believe that there never yet 
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was a man hanged, who had a hundred pounds to fee lawyers, 
Tiilbout being promised, in the words of the toast, long lile 
and prosperity,’’ t^ll the very moment when the jury gave 
their verdict. But the worthy solicitor had another object 
too, it would seem ; for as soon as he had disposed of all the 
evidence which had struck the great barrister as so important 
with a mere “ Pshaw I we will soon get over that,” he slipped 
a letter info Chandos’s hand, saying, “ That came to my /office 
ibr you while 1 was gone, and I brought it myself; for you 
know they have a trick of opening prisoners’ letters here. 
1 gave General Tracy a hint, that all your friends had better 
address under cover to me ; and if 3 'ou have any answer to 
send, let it be ready and give it to me to-morrow. Keep it 
close until 1 am gone, and then you can read it at your 
leisure.” 

Chandos 'Winslow had glanced at the address, and had 
seen that the handwriting was that of a lady. He had never 
seen Rose Tracy’s writing. The letter might come from any 
one of a dozen other persons, friends or relations, who bad 
heard of his situation and might wish to express sympathy 
and kindness. Nevertheless, Chandos did not doubt who 
W'as the writer; and as soon as the solicitor was gone, he tore 
it open, and pressed his lips on the name at the bottom. 

*^l)ear Mr. Winslow,” the letter began. There had evi- 
dently been a struggle how to commence it. • She had even 
blotted the words ‘"Mr. Winslow,” though Rose Tracy was 
not apt to blot her letters. The prisoner thought that ho 
could discern the name “ Chafidos” traced and erased be- 
neath ; and he murmured to himself, “ She might have 
left it !” ' 

*Di!'au JFR.Wiviii.ow (wrote Rose Tracy), although I write under great duttress 
c-r mind, from thciery I'uiuful circunistancea in which my father has beta 
placed by the failure of hoinc ONtensive oitcculationa in which he was uiifortu. 
iiately led lo 1 c iimot <iuit Northferry Avithont writing you a few Jine^ 

< (or doing whleli 1 h:ivu iny uncle’s sanction), to stiy that I am ivady and willing 
to ooi.to down and give evidence otthcapproaching trial, being ixirfectly certain 
of ^ our innocence, iinil tMlieving in iny heart that the crime of which you aro 
accused w,h.s eununitted by one of those ^/ersons whose voices we tioth heard 
when we la^t met. 1 have tliought it necessary to write upon ttiis subject, be- 
cause ,>our friend Sir — set nied to doubt whether you would wish to caU me 
as a witness. 1 tluink you most .^incerdy for seeking to spaiu me the agitation 
which public examination in a cotin of justico must always cause ; and 1 thank 
you still more for that delicate sense of honour whi<A . I know is one great 
cause of y^r husihiiion. But I do bcscooh you, do not let any sucli feelings 
lire vent ycB from using the means necessary to your acculimtlon. 1 laiow the 
world may blame me when it i.4 made public that 1 was nwaro of your name 
and family , that 1 did not infonn my father of the fact ; and that 1 saw you at 
tiie same spot more tlum once— I dare not say by accident- The Idame wUt 
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poffhftpe be just, 4kAd prolAbly will be more severe than if all tbe tmtii eould be 
stated; but I will put H to ^uv own beart. my friend, bow much less grief the 
•cvereet censure of tlie world would cause ihai\ to think that you had beoi) lost 
for want of my testimony. Oh I spare mo that pain, Cltandos! spare mo the 
luoft tiirrible anguish that could be Inflicted On 

Bose Tracy. 

ChhQdoe kissed the letter over and over again. It is won- 
derfn], in the momenta of distress and abandonment, when 
ialse friends forsake, and the light world of acquaintances 
shun us, bow sweetly, liowcheeringly, even small testimonies 
of undiminished regard come to us from tbe true and firm. 
OhJ how Chandos Winslow loved Rose Tracy at that mo- 
ment! How he longed to tell her the sensations that her 
generous anxiety to save him, even at the expense of pain 
and shame to herself, inspired in his bosom ! lie dared not, 
however, write all he felt ; but in the course of that evening 
he expressed his thanks in a way which he thought would 
flhadow forth, to her eye at least, the deeper feelings which 
he could not venture to dwell upon. To write the letter 
WM a happiness to him ; but when he came to conclude it 
with a ♦‘farewell,” something seemed to ask him if it might 
not l>e the last. He fell into deep, sad thought again, and 
gloomy despondency took possession of him altogether. He 
thought he could have been careless of life but for Rose 
Tracy; and he felt sadly how acuminated and intense become 
th« affections which attach us to existence here when they 
W centre in one object. 


CIIATTER XXVIIL 

The assizes were opened at tbe town of S with all due 

solemnity. There were sheriff's, and magistrates, and town- 
council, and javeliu-men, all on the move. Tlie judges went 
to church and to dinner. The day of that most disgraceful 
of exhibitions, an assize ball, was fixed, and the gr.and jury 
was sworn and charged. Hid a grand jury perform its func- 
tions properly, or even know all its attributes as they were 
formerly exercised, and still exist, it would be onrv of the 
most useful institutions in the land ; but, alas I its just attri- 
butes arc nearly forgotten, its functions are falling into de- 
.suetude, and it almost always confines its operations to 
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returnsog aa true thoee bills presented to it which have even 
a shadow of probability on their side ; or, instead of denoun* 
cing real and serious evils, to the presentment of waggons 
overthrown and suffocating court-houses. 

The lawyers were seen Sitting about the streets ; the usual 
morning consultations and evening revels took place ; wit- 
nesses and jurymen crowded the inns ; an enormous quantity 
of* bad port, bad sherry, and worse Madeira was consumed ; 
and solicitors merited well the simile applied by sailors to 
personages who are peculiaily busy. 

The calendar w^as very heavy. Nine very hard-fisted far- 
mers had had their ricks burnt ; a manufacturer who mdulgod 
in truck, and w'as notorious for reductions on Saturday, had 
been awakened in the night by the blowing up of one of his 
factories ; there had been a riot in one of the workhouses, 
where the poor were starved according to law on the pre- 
tence of feeding them, and punished for complaining. The 
magistrate, \YiseJy or unwisely, had sent the case to the sca- 
llions ; and it was flanked by the cases of a man who had 
died from the neglect of a relieving officer, and a woman 
who had drowned her child from the insanitjj of destitution. 
Tiicre were several affrays with poachers, iii which blood 
had been shed; and the case of two gentlemen, who had first 
horsewhipped and then shot at each oAer, to the extinction 
of one life and the risk of both. In short, ft was on edifying 
display of the results of civilization up to the period at which 
we haVe now arrived, and of the peculiarly polished state 
England and its respect for social order. I say nothing Of 
the brotherly love, the Christian charity, and the enlist- 
ened benevolence which oozed out through the pores of the 
Calendar , Verily, it was fitted to raise us high in the 03^68 
of Europe ! 

It w^as marvellous with what celerity the grand jury re- 
turned true bills against the whole of the accused. ' Did I 
say, against the whole? It was a mistake. Out of a* hun- 
dred and thirty-four cases, they threw out one, just to keep 
up the privilege of rejection, * It was the case of a small • 
proprietor who had knocked doum, in the presence Of three 
or four men^ a rascally labourer, who would insist upon pass- 
ing along a path which had been used by his ancestors for 
five generations. They threw it out, however, and the path 
was cl^ed thenceforth to all men for ever and nye. 

Amtmgst the other bills found was one against “ Chandos 
AVinslow, Esq., for the wilful murder of John Roberts, at- 
tomey-at-law,” &c. &c. But it was a late case on the roll, and 
a good deal of condemnation was done before tlmt came on. .* 
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The first sharp appetite was taken off both judge and jurj^ 
and the solidtor congratulated him^lf and his client on the 
hanging period of the assizes being on the decline. It is 
strange, and not pleasant to think of, on how man}' small 
circumstances a man’s life hangs in the most civilized coun- 
tries in Europe, especially in the most Christian. A famished 

J ‘uTor or two will turn the balance any day, and I fear that 
lunger is not an appetite which leans to mercy. The begin- 
ning of the assizes is always a bad time to be tried. I would 
not advise my felonious friend to attempt it if his trial can 
be put off. The jury then think themselves a many.-headed 
Aristides. Brutus was nothing to them, and Cato a mere 
babe. They would condemn their own children to magnify 
the law. Then, again, the end of the assizes is as bad ; for 
both judge and jurymen have got tired of the thing, and 
want to get home to their wives and families. This can only 
be accomplished by despatching their men out of hand ; and 
haste is always cruel, rarely just. 

The charge of the judge to the grand jury is a more im- 
portant matter than people generally imagine. It is treated 
as a matter of couirse, or at best as an opportunity afforded 
once in so many months for a great functionary to tnake a 
clever speech on a very favourable subject. But it is mucli 
more than this. It frequently gives a tone to the wliole 
proceedings of the court. From iTie grand jury it is reflected 
upon the petty jurj', and affects them more than it dots the 
former. If the judge represents strongly the serious increase 
of crime upon the calendar, and urges the nccessi^^^y of vin- 
dicating the law and rigidly administering justice, the Aris- 
tides spirit I have tdked of becomes very rampant, and you 
pe sure to hear the word ** Guilty” very frequently repeated 
in the court. If, on the contrary, he congratulates Hie 
county on the small amount of crime that has occurred since 
last he was seated in that place, and declares tliat there arc 
but one or two serious cases for their consideration, the 
worthy junmen think that, when they are so few, it may he 
just as well to let the poor fellows get off, as it is cold work 
hanging without company. 

As I have said, however, the calendar was heavy, and the 
judge made a very serious and impressive charge, alluding 
especially to the case of tlie murder of Mr. Iloberts. lie 
ealied the attention of the grand jury particularly to it; re- 
commended them to cast from their minds everything they 
had heardi and to consider the matter simply on th^ testi- 
mony which supported the charge. lie represented their 
’duties as i^erely preliminary (in which, indeed, he was. 
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Tight); but though he never mentioned the name of the ac- 
cused person, he declared the act to have been most barba- 
rous and horrible; spoke of the deceased as an innocent, 
honourable, industrious man, whose rniircler was an awful 
stain upon the county and the kingdom; and in aggravating 
the heinousness of the offence, produced, naturally enough, 
a very unfavourable opinion of the person charged with com- 
mitting it. Wliile he was speaking in., re probation of the 
crime with so much eloquence, the minds of the grand jury 
necessarily coniie<lted it with Chamlos Winslow as the per- 
petrator-, and of course they returned a true bill, as tlicy 
would have done had the evidence not been even half bO 
strong against him. It is very possible that tlie grand jury 
did dismiss from their minds all that they had beard before, 
though that is rarely done and little to be expected; but 
they assuredly did not dismiss from their minds the judge's 
charge, and that was quite sufficient. 

The speech of his lordship was printed and circulated in 

the town of S that night, and when the solicitor read it 

he muttered between his teeth, “ He wjll sum agtunst the 
prisoner — that is clear. Our only hope is in the striking of 
the jury.” 

How horrible that any man should be able to divine, or 
pretend to divine, bow a judge will sum up in a case, the 
evidence upon which is not yet before him! But, neverthe- 
less, a solicitor of experience is seldom wrong in such mat- 
ters. 

Chandos Winslow, too, read the charge, and came to the 
«ame conclusion. In the cold and measured phrase, in the ^ 
yrell- poised and cautious words, even in the scrupulous ahsti- * 
nence from all allusion to himself, he saw an impression 
against him, and was sure that it had not only been felt, but 
communicated. The most deadly poison is that which acts 
with the least outward signs. He thought over the circum- 
etaiices deeply, and remained in thought for many hours. 
Zlc tried to view his own case aa if it were not ms own. 
He recalled every fact, and arranged .the one in connexion 
with the other. He separated what he himself knew, but 
was resolved not to communicate, from that which was be- 
fore the public eye ; and a terrible mass of criminatory cir- 
cumstances was left unmixed. lie looked at the whole 
rsteadfp^tly and resolutely, and he asked himself what he had 
to oppose- to it. The answer was — “ Nothing.” 

Yagpe professions of innocence, the testimony of persona 
who had known him long to bis general character— this waa 
.all; bat he knew well that all tlus was nothing ifaa case like ' 
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that before him. lie was aware, moreover, that the refnsal 
to give explanations would be construed into a mere con* 
seiousness of guilt; and yet he could neither do away the 
prcBumption of crime which existed in a thousand of the facts 
against him, nor even account for one moment of his time 
without casting back the charge of murder upon his ouii 
brother. It was a terrible situation. The thought of Rose 
Tracy aggravated it, shook his firmness, made his resolution 
waver; and starting up, he paced his cell backwards and for- 
wards for some minutes. But be conquered himself; he 
conquered the repugnance to death and cold forgetfulness ; 
he conquered the clinging of the heart to life and love; aiul 
he sat down again, saying aloud, No, 1 will not he the de- 
stroyer of my brother !’* 

L will not say that hope went out, for the hope beyond 
this life remained; but the hope of saving himself, the hope 
of his counsel making any available defence, passed away as 
he reviewed the strong presumptive proofs against him, 
spreading out link ailer link in a long chain, which bouiul 
him Tesay for a deatli of ignominy, lie made up his mind 
to it. lie gave up the couBidcration of the charge and the 
defence. He took one step over the earthly fuJu 'c; and, as 
if standing at the portals of the tomb, he ven lured to cast h\b 
eyes' beyond. 

It is, it must be, an awful moment for any man, when the 
words of fate are pronounced and heard ; when the irrever- 
sible decree has been noticed to us, “ This night f hall thy 
soul be required of thee !” when all the soft ties are to l>w 
broken ; when all the warm aifections are to come to an oiul ; 
when all the new, cold things of an untried fate are bclbro 
us, and the prospect from the top of the bleak hill of death 
swells into etemit 3 \ Then comes the terrible question, 
“ TIow shall I answer at the throne of One perfectly pure, 
perfectly holy, for all the tres])US8es committed in this mor- 
tal state V how have I stood the trial, trod the path assigned 
to me? how have 1 fought the fight ? how have 1 employed 
the talent?” 

Who is there at such a moment that can daie to answer, 
“Well?” 

What would it be, when the presence of an earthly judge 
is terrible to an offender, to plead one’s own cause, to be one’s 
own advocate, before the Almighty and Omniscient; stand 
polluted in the Holy of Holies, in the presence of Him who 
^ will not behold iniquity ? Bui is an Adyocate 'to raise 
' his voic&y^in our not to defend, but to mediate, to 

us l^his n^teouWss, tc^onMor us by his blQod,. 
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■ to n\ake ^ corop^^ion whicl^ttipal justicfe r^qxiiree fyr 
! sin, re^nqiie IheVoffgjiding crWttre to ofTendM 
' Creator. ^ • -. 

To Him Chanclos Winslow raised his spirit in faith and his 
voice in prayer; and he found strength that no philosophy 
can give, hope when all the hopes of this earth had passed 
away. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

It was the morning of Thursday, and generally understood 
that the trial of Mr. Chandos Winslow, for the murder of his 
Jate father’s steward, would come on that day. Moreover, 
it appeared likelj'^ that the case would occupy two days, 
unless it were early called on, as the number of witnesses 
was considerable. Those who are knowing in such things 
considered the arrangement as rather ominous, Friday being 
looked upon as an excellent day for condemnation. The 
court was crowded to suiFocation; but the sjiectators had a 
long time to wait ere they had the pleasure of seeing a gen- 
tleman in the felon’s dock. 'Hie court was occupied during 
the greater part of the morning with cases of small interest; 
and between two and three in the afternoon the crowd be- 
gan to diminish, many persons growing tired, and a belief 
becoming prevalent that the cause would not be tried that 
day. 

♦ At length, however, when it was least expected, the cause 
was called on, and two or three solicitors’ clerks ran out of 
the court to call the counsel in the case. The appearance 
of the leader of the crown excited some attention; but that 
of the famous barrister, whom every one knew to have been 
brought down especially from London, and who was gene- 
rally reported to be the* intimate friend qf the prisoner, cre- 
ated a murmur which lasted for some minutes. The two 
lawyers were in the court before Chandos Winslow was 
placed in the dock ; for the officers of tlie prison had been 
taken somewhat by surprise, from the rapidity with which 
the preceding ease had been brought to a conclusion. After 
^ a moiTiKitary pause; however, the accused appeared, and 
there was an instant movement, causing a good deal of con- 
fusion, from many persons 'Undeavounng to gain a better 
sight of the prisoner. 

It is probable that eveig^ne expected to beli^jld a very 
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^lilferent sort of person from that which was now presented 
to him; but certain it is that the actual impression produced 
was highly favourable. The tall, commanding, manly form 
— the air of calm, unembarrassed grace — the grave, but firm 
and almost stern look — the lofty brow and speaking eye — tlie 
lip that quivered a little with irrepressible emotion at being 
made the gazing-stock of thonsanas — ^all excited in the mul- 
titude those feelings of admiration which predispose to sym- 
pathy and confidence. 

Bearing his head high, with his shoulders thrown back 
and his chest open, with his eye fixed tranquilly on the 
judge, and his step as firm as if he had been treading his 
father’s halls, Clianclos Winslow advanced to tlie front of tlie 

dock; and immediately his friend Sir rose from his 

place, and wdth a kindly nod of the head spoke to him for a 
few moments, as if to show all present that he was j.iroud of 
liifl friendship. 

The indictment was read, setting f >rth in vario^is counts 

the charge against the prisoner. Sir desired to see the 

document, and then merely remarked, that it was bad in law 
and could not be sustained. 

“Wlien the case for the defence conics on, I will hear 
your objection,” said tlie judge. 

‘‘ I do not know that it will be necessary, my lord,” replied 
the counsel. “My friend and client has an invincible ob- 
jection to take advantage of any technicality; and 1 thirilc 
we Can do without a flaw, although I may judge it my duty 
to show your lordship that there is a fatal one in this iif- 
dictment.” 

Wlicn called upon to plead, Chandos replied “Not guilty,” 
in a finn, slow, and distinct voice; and the confident tone of 
the leader for the defence, as well as the cairn self-i>ossession 
of the prisoner, had its efejct both upon the spectators and 
-the jury. It was soon to be driven away, however; for the 
leader for the cro^vn rose after a few words from a j#mior, and 
A very different impression was speedily produced. The 
lawyer who conducted the prosecution was a tall, handsome 
man, with strongly-marked and expressive features, a power- 
ful and flexible voice, and great dignity of manner. He had 
one quality, however, which was greatly in favour of a pri* 
soner if he were retained as counsel for the defence, but 
which told sadly against him if he appeared on bebclf of the 
crown. He seemed — it was merely seeming — so fully, so 
firmly convinced of the justice of the cause he advocated, his 
manner was so sincere, his apparent candour so great, that 
' the jury, thoroughly believing he had no £)ubt, and 
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weighing their wits' against bis, naturally asked themselves, 
If so learned and shrewd a man has arrived at this couaIu- 
si on, why should we venture to differ from himV’* 

On the present occasion he paused for an instant and rested 
Lis hand upon the table, as if almost overpowered by hla 
feelings (be never was calmer in liis life) ; and then, raising 
his head, went on, with the clear, distinct, grave tones of his 
voice penetrating into every part of the. court, in which there 
reigned a dead silence. 

‘‘ My lord, and gentlemen of the jury,” he said, “the iSost 
painful task of a life that has not been free from sorrows is 
imposed upon me this day, and I know — I feel — that I shall 
acquit myself ill. I beg you, therefore, to bear with me if 
jny statements are not so clear, if my reasonings are not so 
forcible as lliey ought to be; for, in "my anxiety not to press 
anything too hcavil}* against the prisoner at the bar, I fear I 
nia}' fall into the opposite error, and not pvc due weight to 
many minor facts necessary to a full elucidation of the sub- 
ject. 'Ihat error, however, is far less important than the 
grave and serious Ihult — might almost call it a crime in a 
person in my present position — of suflering either profes- 
eional vanity or the spirit of partisanship to seduce me into 
urging anything unju8tl.y against a prisoner under trial. Into 
that fault," at least, I will not fall; of that^ crime I will not 
render ni) self guilty. I will make no statement that I do 
not feel sure will be borne out by evidence; I will use no 
argument wliich may not be justly applied; and I do assure 
the court — ay, and the ])risoiicr — that if I could have avoided 
the task I would have done so; that if he can prove himself 
innocent, I shall rejoice; and if my learned friend can show 
that my reasonings' are not just, my view's erroneous, 1 shall 
iiavc a'triuniph in defeat, and sincere satisfaction in a verdict 
against me. Ilut 1 have a high ^nd solemn duty to perform 
to luy country, gentlemen of the jury, as you have also; and 
we must not suffer any personal feeling to interfere with its 
due execution. We must recollect that mercy to a criminal 
is cruelty to society, aud that to spare the offender is to en- 
courage the oHence. With these views, I will 

Nothing extenuate nor set down auglit in malice, 

but succinctly state to yon the facts, as many witnesses will 
afterwyds prove them, omitting all that seems to me doul)t- 
ful, anu urging nothing that is not necessary to the due 
understanding of the case. On the evening of the 5th of 
February, gentlemen of the jury, ahigldy respectable gentle- 
man, of the name of Roberts, called at the ho^isc of Mf, 
^ o 
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Tracy, of Nortliferry, in this county, and inquired for a p:r- 
eon of the name of Acton, under which name, or as it 
is termed, you will tind that, the prisoner is also indicted. 
This Mr. Roberts, it will be shown to you, was the steward 
and confidential law-agent of the late Sir Hwtv AVinslow, a 
gentleman of large property in this county;' and in that capa- 
city he was well acquainted and had had numerous transac- 
tions with the younger son of Sir Harr 3 ^ — a young gentleman, 
I must say, bearing a very high character, but at the sainc 
time of a disposition to which I can only apply the termr. 
aharp and vindictive. Tiiis person, known Ijy the name of 
Acton, was at the time acting in the capacity of head-gar- 
dener at the residence of Mr. Trac}', where he had been tor 
nearly three months, or ever since the death of Sir Harry 
AVinslow. IJ pon my life, gentlemen of the jury, if the truth 
of the whole were not too fatally established, I might think L 
was reciting a romance. Mr. Roberts did not mention his 
business with the person he inquired for, but ])eiiig perfectly 
respectable in his exterior, was directed by the servants to 
seek the head- gardener in the grounds, #liere he was usually 
to be found at that hour. Now, those grounds are very ex- 
tensive, and an authentic plan has been taken of them — I 
hold it in my hand — of which a copy has been furnished for 
your guidance. You will there see that the real front of the 
house is turned towards the gardens, which are remarkable, 
I am told, for their beauty and high cultivation; an earthly 
paradise, into which murder now first entered. Before tho 
house is a very extensive lawn, bordered with thick shrub- 
beries, through which run several gravel walks. This laun 
is terminated by a belt of planting irregularly disposed, so ns 
to admit here and there views of the distant country. to any 
eye, looking from the windows of the house, but coinpletelj' 
concealing a second lawn, somewhat less in extent, sur- 
rounded again by other shrubberies and walks, sloping down 
with a gradual descent to the open fields (also the property 
of Mr. Tracy), from which the grounds are S 9 parated by a 
hedge, and in some places by that peculiar species of enclo- 
sure called ahawhaw, or sunk walk, with a broad ditch on the 
external side, faced on the side of the grounds with perpen- 
dicular masonry, surmounted by a holly hedge — number 5 in 
ihe plan, gentlemen of the jur}\ In the inside of this haw- 
haw and the hedge which forms its continuation ’‘ta broad 
walk under beech-trees, called the Lady’s Walk; but jugt 
opposite to the part of the walk where the figure 5 apj)ear?, 
the beech-trees are interrupted, and a plot of grass occupies 
the semicircular opening in the wood, in the bight or crescent 
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of which is situated a snudl building:, in mutation of a Grei k 
temple, covering a fishpond* Between that fishpond ^md the 
hawiiaw is a space of about twenty-five 3’ards, which is the 
scene of the tragedy that is under our cousicleration— a nar- 
row strip for so terrible an event. You will see that the 
broad gravel path called the Lady’s Walk passes close to the 
little building, the temple, number 7 in the plan. Another 
walk, winding round the two lawns and through the thick 
sh rubber ICS, conducts to the w'estern side of the building, 
where it enters the Lady’s Walk. Down this winding path 
it is probable that poor Mr. Eoberta came to meet his death, 
as it will be proved that he crossed the first lav/n (number 2) 
tow'ards it fi'om the w'estern side of the house. I should have 
mentioned that the hour at which he asked for Acton, the 
head- gardener, w as five in the evening, when the sun is just 
down at that period of the year, hut when the .twilight is still 
clear. lie was never seen alive afterwards, that we know of, 
but by his murderer ; and about ten at night he w’as found 
1} ing on the grass between the little temple and the haw haw, 
with the marks of two severe blows on the head, one of which 
had fractured the skull, and so severely injured the brain that 
death must have been instantaneous. By his side was found 
an implement used in gardening, and called, I believe, a 
Dutch hoe, wliich will be produced for yoyr inspection. It 
was covered — at least, the iron head was covered — with blood 
and grey hair; and the surgeon w'ho made a pod-mot turn exa- 
mination of the body will prove, that the wound which pro- 
duced death must have been inflicted by an instrument very 
similar. ,Such‘'arc the bare facts of the murder of Mr. 
iloberts ns they appear beyond all doubt; and I now ap- 
proach with deep i)ain, reluctance, and even iliflideuce, the 
circumstances whicn connect the prisoner at the bar with the 
fatal event. First, gentlemen, it will be my duty to show you 
that the person who, under the name of Acton, filled the 
humble situation of head-gardener to Mr. Tracy, of North- 
ferry, is one and the same person with Mr. Chandos \Viuslow% 
younger son of the late Sir Harry Winslow, of Elmslcy and 
WinsloTv Abbey, in this comity.' It might be irrelevant to 
inquire what induced a gentleman of such birth and preten- 
sions to condescend to such au oiBce ; but if it could he showm 
that he quitted his brother’s mansion and abandoned the 
society iri which he had moved from his birth on some dis- 
gust, occasioned by transactions in which this verj^ imfortii- 
iiate Mr. Kobei^te had a share, it might indeed be iropo^'- 
tant in establishing a motive for the act with which he is 
charged.” a 
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Sir instantly rose, and said alOud, 1 hope my learned 
brother will not make insinuations which he is not able fully 
to bear out by evidence.” 

If my learned friend had not interrupted me,” replied the 
leader for the crown, would have heard me declare that 
I was imwillini; to press against the prisoner anything that 
could not be proved beyond all doubt; and, therefore, that it 
was not my intention to connect any former dis])utes between 
the prisoner and the unhappy lilr. Roberts with the present 
charge ; but to beg the jury to dismiss from their minds every- 
thing in their consideration of motives but the actual subject 
of dispute which I am about to allude to, and which can be 
proved by evidence unimpeachable.” 

“ I muafc beg the interference of the court in protection of 
my client,” said the prisoner's counsel, in a firm and stern 
tone. . is contrary to all practice, and, 1 must add, con- 
trary to all justice, to allude to imaginary circumstances as 
facts when there is no intention of proving them, thereby 
producing an impression upon the minds of the jury most 
detrimental to a prisoner, without giving the prisoner’s coun- 
sel a fair opportunity of removing it. Were it not a most 
dangerous precedent, 1 should say that 1 am very glad sucli 
a coarse has been pursued by my learned friend, as in this 
case 1 am in a condition to rebut his insinuations as well as 
to disprove his facts; but, reverencing law and justice, and 
seeing great inconvenience likely to occur hereafter from 
such a practice, I must most solemnly claim the protection 
of the court for my client.” 

The jury will rely only upon evidence,” said the judge; 

the assertions or insinuations of counsel, unsupported by 
evidence, are mere wind. The course of alluding even to 
any circumstance not intended to be proved, I must say, is 
very mischievous; but 1 dare say it was in the brief.” 

“ I bow to the dedsion of the court,” said the leader for 
the crown; ^^but I can assure my learned friend that! in- 
tended to produce no Impression upon the minds of the jury 
but a' just one; and, without at all recurring to the past, I 
am perfectly prepared to show by evidence, that at the time 
the murder was committed, the prisoner at the bar and the 
unfortunate Mr. Roberts were engaged in a veiy sharp dis- 
|mte about some property left to the former. I have said, 
gentlemen of the jury,” he continued,, with perfect J^ranquil- 
Hty and satisfaction, ^^that it would be irrelevant to inquire 
what could induce a gentleman of the prisoner’s rank and 
pretensions to accept the humble post of gardener in the 
family of 3ilr. Tracy. However, the fact that he did so will 
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be established, and jn that situation he inhabited a cottage 
(number 9 in the plan) close to the bridge bordering the 
Lady's Walk, and uas entrusted ^ith a key of tl3c small gate 
into the grounds (at number 10). It will be in evidence, 
gentlemen, that after having been absent for about a month, 
by Mr. Tracy's permission, during which he had resumed his 
station, mingled with his own rank of society in London, and 
lought a duel with Viscount Overton, in which the latter was 
desperately wounded, the prisoner returned to his cottage at 
Nortbferry on the afternoon of the 6th of February, the 
of the murder, and almost immediately went out again. It 
will be shown to you that the sun was then setting, or had 
already set, and that he entered the gardens, and took his 
way towards the very spot where the crime was committed, 
having in his hand the identical hoe (or one precisely similar) 
^vhich was afterwards found beside the dead body. This will 
be proved by two witnesses, whose veracity will not, I pre- 
sume, be impeached. You will soon have it in evidence that 
he did not return to his cottage till six, when he was in a 
state of much agitation; that he then went to his room, and 
aller washing his hands, threw the water he had used for the 
purpose out of the window ; but that, nevertheless, there was 
upon the towel a red stain, as of blood diluted with water. 
You will find that one arm of the fustian coat which he wore 
that night was stained with blood; and it will be also shown 
that footmarks, exactly coi responding with the shoes he wore, 
even to the most minute particulars, were found corning and 
going from the spot where the murdered man lay to the haw- 
haw'. No^v, gentlemen of the jury, it may seem diflicuU to 
prove to you that the murder, which was not discovered till 
ten, took place between the hours of five and six. There 
would indeed be a presumption that such was the case, from 
the fact of Mr. Roberts having gone dcr\vn in that direction at 
five in search of the prisoner, who was then in the garden, 
and never having got farther than the Lady's Walk; but still 
there would be a doubt, and I should be the first to entreat 
you to give the person accused the benefit of that doubt. 
Rut, unfortunately, I regret most deeply to say it, by one of 
those strange accidents which ever, sooner or later, bring their 
guilt home to the perpetrators of great crimes, I have the 
means of showing that the fhtal deed must have been done 
some time between ten minutes or a quarter after five and 
half-paw five.” 

Sir leaned forward and listened eagerly, and the leader 

for the prosecution continued, with an air of solemn sadness: 

1 allow firom ten minutes to a quarter of an hohr for any 
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error that IMr. Tracy’s servants may have made in regard to 
the time of Mr. lloberts’s visit to the house, and for the time 
occupied by him in seeking through the grounds for the pri- 
soner; but at half-past five, it then being almost dark, a little 
boy, the son of a gipsy woman, saw, In passing along as he 
returned from the school at Northferry, a dark body lying on 
the ground, like the figure of a man asleep, close by the little 
fishpond or basin near which Mx, Roberts was murdered. 
The boj^’s history is not without its interest. He had, it 
seems, aided in saving the life of General Tracy, Mr. Tracy's 
elder brother, from the attack of a furious bull. The gene- 
ral, in gratitude, took the boy under his protection, and 
placed him to board at the cottage of the hcad-gardencr. 
The hour at which he ought to have returned from school to 
the cottage was somewhat earlier — about five, I believe; bnt 
he met with his mother in the village, and lingered for a time 
with her. In order to shorten the he stole through the 
gardens and got over the gate near the hcad-gardencr’s cot- 
tage,. thus passing within twenty or thirty yards of the spot 
where the body lay. He will prove that he thought it was 
a man asleep, and that he is quite certain that it was a man.” 

The learned gentleman paused, and from under his bushy 
eyebrows turned a glance towards the face of the leader for 
the defence. What he saw there he did not exactly under- 
stand, for there was a very slight smile on the great barrister's 
lip ; bnt that smile had something of triumph in it. He knew 
not if the smile were sincere, or whether it was not assumed to 
cover mortification ; but yet it was evidently kept down rather 
than displayed; and in this state of doubt he might not have 
called the boy, perhaps, bad it been possible to avoid it. The 
passing of these considerations through his mind did not arrest 
his eloquence fur mure than a moment, and he went on as 
follows : — 

“ I have now, gentlemen of the jury, given you a brief 
outline of the case against the prisoner, as 1 believe it will 
be fully proved by evidence; and 1 do not tliink, if such be 
the case, and if tne respectability of the witnesses is unim- 
peached and their testimony^e not shaken by cross-exami- 
nation, that you can come to any other conclusion than that 
w^hich, 1 grieve to say, 1 myself have arrived at. You will 
hear what they have to say, you will judge from their words, 
and even the manner in which their evidence is given, what 
credence they deserve. God forbid that you shoiiltl attach 
more to their evidence against the prisoner than to any testi- 
mony which can be fairly adduced in his favour I What course 
of defence my learned friend may adopt 1 cannot divine; but 
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jiiere testimonial of character, learning, high qualiticF,^ and 
previous integrity, cannot avail hero; nor must rank and 
station be taken ibr one moment into consideration. A pri- 
soner at the bar of justice stands stripped of all advcntitioiia 
advantages, lie is there as before the throne of Heaven, 
only in the common character of man. If he be of high 
rank and good education, it is no reason for presupposing 
innocence or extenuating guilt; quite the contrary. Crimea 
of tlie most serious magnitude have been proved against 
persons greatly elevated in station. Peers of England have 
suft’ered on the scaffold for deliberate murder; and the ad* 
vantages of rank and education, in the immunity 'which they 
give from ordinary temptation, only serve to i^gravate the 
ollbnce. Nor can a previously upright, honourable, and 
even peaceful life, if it could here be proved, weigh much to 
neutralize distinct evidence. We have too many instances, 
.'gentlemen, of men, the great bulk of whose life has been 
iiigh, holy, and innocent, yielding to some strong temptation, 
and committiiig acts which on cooler reflection they have 
-often shuddered at. Need I cite the case of the unfortunate 
J)r. DoddV You must look upon the prisoner merely as a 
man; you must weigh tveil every tittle of the evidence 
against him. You will find that, as in almost all cases of 
iiuirder, that evidence is purel 3 ^ circumstantial; no. man but 
a madman commits such a crime wJteii the eyes of any hut 
accomplices arc upon him. Hut you have all too much good 
.‘-ense and experience not to know that a long chain ofcircum* 
fcitautial evidence, perfect and unbroken as this seems to me 
to be, is more strong, more conclusive, than even direct evi- 
dence. In such cases, to suppose a fraud on the part of the 
witucsaes for the crown is to imagine that an immense num- 
ber of persons are all combined in one common league to 
destroy another, and that they have so well arranged their 
scheme that cross-examination will not unravel it; whereas, 
in direct evidence, often afforded by one or two witnesses 
<)nly,sa much greater opportunity is to be found for success- 
ful lalsehood if any motive for injuring a prisoner exists. I 
do not ask a verdict at your hands ; 1 am far from desiring 
one against the prisoner at the bar. I pray heaven that he 
may be able to exculpate himself and quit that dock free from 
all suspicion. Even if there be a reasonable doubt in yoiu* 
minds, you must give him the advantage of it; but you will 
remenk/Cr that it must be a reasonable doubt. You must not 
say to yourselves, ‘Perhaps he did not commit the act, after 
all,^ because no one saw him commit it; but if the chain of 
evidence is cleat and convincing, you must rein|i:nber your . 
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oathfi, your duty to your country and your God ; and, having 
consuiltedK only conscience, express by your verdict the con- 
viction of your minds, as you will answer for it at the dread- 
ful day of judgment,” 

The learned gentleman sat down after having produced a 
marked effect upon the minds of the jury; out the judge, 
who was accustomed to such speeches, and moreover hungry; 
interrupted the further proceedings by inquiring, in the most 
commonplace tone in the world, if the evidence for the pro- 
secution could be got through that night. There seemed 
some doubt upon the subject; and as it w^as now late, for the 
counsel had spoken very slowly, his lordship suggested that 
it would be better to take the evidence of one witness, and 
then adjourn to the following day. The testimony given 
was of little importance, for it only went to prove the iden- 
tity of Chandos 'VVinslow with John Acton — a fact which 
there was no intention of denying; and aflcr it had been 
heard the court rose. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

TuEiti: had been long and anxious consultations during the 
evening upon the case of Chandos Winslow. First came tlic 
question whether the objection to the indictment should be 
pressed ; and it was ultimately agreed that it should not be 
altogether abandoned, although the leader seemed mucli more 
confident of making a good defence than his junior. Tlu ii 
came the important question of cross-examination; and Sir 

, with tact and delicac/', but in a very decided manner, 

' pointed out the course which he thought it would be neces- 
sary to pursue, and the objects that he wanted to establish. 

: “ Our good friend the seijeam,” -ktf said, speaking to the 

younger lawyer, “ thought he had made a hit this morning 
m regard to the gipsy boy ; but he was doing our worK for 
us. We must endeavour, my dear si»*, to-morrow, instead of 
shaking the boy's testimony, to render it as precise as possi- 
ble, so as to leave not the slightest doubt that the murder 
was committed between ten minutes or a quarter pkat live 
and half- past live; and we must endeavour to get from the 
old woman — Humphries, 1 think, is her name,” and he looked 
,at his noteg-^^^an admission that Mr. Winslow might have 
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left the cottage some minutes before five. For these two 
objects we must try, more than for anythii^ elsc.-V 

1 almost think that the game is rash, said the junior ; 
“ but you know best.” 

“We are positively precluded,” replied the great barrister, 
“from the straightforward course of defence. 1 am indivi- 
dually placed in the most awkward position as the friend of 
the prisoner. I believe I ought not to have seen him at all, 
but my regard for him overcame my prudence ; and when I 
did see him, he made communications to me which, while 
they left no doubt of his innocence, greatly embarrassed me, 
under the circumstances, as to the defence. Those circum- 
stances I cannot explain even to you, my dear friend, all legal 
etiquette notwithstanding ; but you will forgive me when you 
know that he bound me by a solemn promise not to reveal 
them to any one.” 

The conlercncc did not terminate till it was late ; and the 
little solicitor was in a mighty fuss from having found that 
the general opinion of the bar was decidedly against his 
client: a matter of no slight importance, be it remarked ; Jbr 
the bar is very seldom wrong. 

On the following morning, at the usual hour, the judge 
took his seat and the jury their places; the court was even 
more crowded than on the day before, and the prisoner was 
once more placed in the dock. No change had taken place 
in his appearance, except, perhaps, that he was even a shade 
gra^'er. He asked, hoWever, to be permitted the use of a 
chair, and to be furnished with pen, ink, and paper, which 
were Ranted to him. U’he name of James Wilson was then 
called, and of Mr. Tracy’s footmen got into the box. I shall 
give his testimony in bis own words; — 

“I am a servant in the employment of Mr. Tracy, of 
Northferry House. 1 was so on the 5th of February last. 
I remember on that day, about five in the evening, a gentle* 
man coming to the door and asking me if I could tell him 
where to find Acton, the head-gardener. 1 answered that 1 
could not, for that he had been absent for some time, by Mr. 
Tracy’s leave. The gentleman seemed very much vexed, 
and 1 think he said, 'How unfortunate!” But Mr. Jones, 
my master's valet, who was crossing the hall at the time, 
came up and said, ' No, no, Wilson ; he came back this after- 
noonf and then, turning to the gentleman, he said, 'If you 
go tluough that glass-door, sir, and cross the lawn, you will 
most likely find him somewhere in the groimds. If not, he 
must l)G at his cottage in the lane just beyond: any of the 
gardeuei’s men will show you the way.* Tlie gentlemau» 
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then crossed over, as he had been directed, and went out into 
the* CTOunds. I had never seen him before, but I remarked 
his face well. I never saw him alive afterwards; but the 
same night, about fen o’clock, I was called upon, with seve- 
ral more, to go down to a tool-house not far from the fish- 
pond, and I then first heard that the body of a dead man had 
ijeen Ibund and conveyed thither. The moment I saw the 
corpse, 1 knew it was that of the gentleman w ho had been 
inquiring for Acton. The body did not seem to have been 
rifled; and some money, a pocket-book, a watch, and a pair 
of spectacles, were taken from it by ]\ir. Tracy, as well as 
several loose papers; all of which he gave to Taylor, the 
butler, to keep, telling him to mark them, and, as I under- 
stood him, to give them to the constable. After looking at 
the body, we all went dowm to the place where the under- 
gardener had found it; we looked, as well as we could by 
the light of a lantern, for steps, but we could not find much 
then. As we were looking for the marks of steps, I found 
what they call a Dutch hoe, the iron part of which was 
covered with blood, and there was some grey hair sticking 
about it. When we went back to the tool-house where the 
body lay, Mr. Tracy sent for Acton, the head-gardener, who 
came up directly; he walked straight up to the body, when 
he was told a man had been found murdered in the grounds ; 
and, in answer to a question from Mr. Tracy, said lie knew 
the dead man quite well, that his name was Mr. lloberts, 
and that he Avas agent to the late Sir Harry Winslow. He 
seemed very sad, hut quite calm and cool. I see the person 
I call Acton in the court : he is the prisoner in the dock. 1 
cannot say whetlier he Avas surprised or not ; he certainly 
looked horrified. Mr. Tracy showed him the hoe, and asked 
him whose it was. He replied immediately that it was his, 
^d said that he had left it leaning against one of the pil- 
lars by the fishpond, Avhile he spoke a few words to Mivss 
iRose TVacy ; he also said that he had quitted the garden im- 
mediately after speaking with Mss Hose.” 

VDid he make any remarks upon the hoe?” asked the 
examining counsel. 

“ He took it up,” answered tJie witness, looked at it for 
a minute, and then said, *The murder must have been com- 
mitted Avith this.’ ” 

The examination in chief hei^ closed, and the counsel for 
tlie defence rose to cross-examine the witness. '** 

“ Xbu have told us,” he said, “ that when Mr, Roberts 
.ealkd at Northferry House in the evening, you remarked his 
^ce well. Ijfad you any light in the hall V” 
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AVitTJCPS. — “No, sir; but there was light enough to sec, 
and the gentleman was quite close to me. The evening 
light comes through the glass-doors; and what there was ol* 
it fell right upon him, so that I could see him quite well.” 

“That might very well be,” said the barrister, “at a 
quarter after live, or even later ; is it not so ?” 

“Oh, dear, yes, sir,” replied the witness; “and I recollect 
?iow it could not bo more than ton minutes after five ; for 
2vlr. Taylor said to me just the minute before, ‘ James, it is 
jmstfive, and you have not rung the first bell;” and I looked 
nt the clock over the kitchen- door, and saw it was six or 
seven minutes past five. I was running up to ring the bell 
when the genthman came and asked for Mr. Acton.” 

“ Then was it ten minutes past five when Mr. Roberts 
called V” 

“ About it,” answered the w’itneas. 

The J ndge. — “ llow^ long would it take to walk down from 
the house to the place wliere the body was found ?” 

W’itness. — “About ten minutes by the v/alks, my lord.” 

Judge. — “AVhat do you mean when you say ‘ by the 
walks V’ ” 

“ Why, a man may cut across the lawns,” said the wit- 
lie'’?. 

Judge. — “Did Mr. Roberts cut across the lawns?” 

Witness. — “ Only a liulc bit, and then took the gravel 
walk on the right, ihiough the shrubbery.” 

After a short pause this witness w^as ordered to go down,- 

jJ IJoyd Jones was called. 

I shall proceed, copying from the report of the trial in the 
■' 'rimes.” 

Lloyd Jones said — “ I am valet to Mr. Tracy, of Nortb- 
ftrry House. I remember the 5th of h'ebruary la.st. Oa 
that day, about Anc o’clock, I was passing through the en- 
trance hall, towards iiiy master’s dressing-room, when I saw 
a gentleman at the door speaking to the last witness. 1 
heard him ask for Acton, the gardener, and the last witness 
say that Mr. Acton was absent. Having heard one of the 
men say lie had seen Acton a few minutes before going to his 
cottage, I stepped forward and told the gentleman he had 
returned, and would most likely be found in the grounds, if 
he would go through the glass-doors on the other side of the 
hall and seek him. He said he would, and I opened the 
glaSS-doors for him. He cut across the corner of the lawn, 
and went doAvn the gravel walk. He walked rather fast, and 
seemed eager to sec Mr. Acton. 1 did not go down to the 
tool-house with Mr. Tracy, when the body w^s discovered.^ 
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I happened to be ont at the time, but I saw the corpse next 
morning. It was that of the gentleman I had seen speaking 
to James Wilson. I never saw the person before. The pri- 
soner at the bar is the person we have always called ^ton. 
It was, I know, about five o’clock when the gentleman came, 
because the first bell had not rung, and it always rang at five. 
There are two bells rung every evening at Northferry — one 
at five and one at half-past. My master dines at six in the 
country and at half-past seven in London. The second ia 
called the dressing-bell. I am quite sure it was not the se- 
cond bell, which bad not rung, it was the first ; for I alwa3^8 
go to put out Mr. Tracy’s things when the first bell rings.” 

Cross-examined by Mr. B . — You say that you always 

f o to put out Mr. Tracy’s things when the first bell rings, 
[ow came you to do so on that night before it had rungV” 
Witness. — “Because it was later than usual. I suppose 
Wilson had forgot it.” 

Counsel. — “Then you were in a great hurry, I suppose, 
to get yoiir work over, and to go and play the gentleman in 
the housekeeper’s room.” 

Witness. — “ Ko, sir, I was not. I know my duty, if other 
people do not ; and when I found by my watch that it was 
some time past five and the bell hod not been rung, I said to 
Mrs. Ililston, ^If they do not choose to ring the bell, it is no 
afiair of mine. 1 will go and get master’s things ready.’ ” 
Counsel. — “ You seem to be a very punctual gentleman, 
indeed.” 

Witness. — “ I hope I am, sir.” 

“And, pray, how far did your punctuality extend on this 
occasion,” said the prieoner’s counsel, in a sneering tone, 
“ that you should risk getting a fellow -servant into a scrape 
by taking notice that the bell had not rung at the right 
hour ? It was not above two or three minutes too late, 1 
dare say.” 

.. Witness. — “I beg your pardon, sir ; it was near a quarter 
^of an hour.” 

^ Counsel. — “Are you quite sure?” 

V’»*“Yes, I am quite sure,” answered the witness; “for I 
Ipoked at my watch.” 

lie-examined. — “James Wilson is usually very accurate. 
I am sure I did not intend to say a word against liim, but 
that night he was a little late. It might be ten minutes or a 
quarter of an hour. I cannot say to a minute. I know it 
was a good deal after the time.” 

Edward Ta3dor was then called, and identified the pri- 
%ener as the p.rsou who had served Mr. Trac^ in the quality 
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of gardener, under tlie name of Acton. He tlien went on as 
IhHows. — Abont a quarter-past ten 1 was called to speak 
with Slater, the under-gardener, who seemed in a great 
fright He told me that in going his round, as he always 
did at ten, he hod found a dead man lying near the pond of 
goldlish. I went directly down with liini, thinking he might 
be mistaken and that the man might only be drunk. We 
took several of the servants with us; and a lantern. James 
Wilson was one of the party. We found there the body of 
Mr. lloberts, quite dead and stiff, and took it up amongst us, 
and carried it to the tool-house in the shrubbery. I sent up 
at once to tell ISIr. Tracy, who came down directly. We did 
not do anything to the corpse but carry it to the tool-house 
and lay it on the bench. We did not examine the pockets 
till Mr. Tracy came. There was the mark of a blow just 
above the temple, and a deep wound a little farther back, 
with some of the brains mixed with*the hair. There was a 
great deal of blood about the corpse : the shirt-collar was all 
soaked with it. When Mr. Tracy came, he examined the 
pockets and took out a letter, which I have delivered to 
the constable of NortMerry. The letter was addressed to 
‘Richard Roberts, Esq., Winslow Abbey,* and was signed 
‘ Ciiandos AVinslow.* Resides the letter, Mr. Tracy took out 
two or three papers, a pocket-book, a “purse, a watch and 
seals, and a pair of spectacles. As soon as he took anything 
out of the pockets, he hauded it to me, and by his orders 1 
marked it as well as I could with a pencil. I have delivered 
the whole to the constable, in whose possession 1 believe 
they still are. He will produce them.” 

I'lie witness then went on to describe the examination ot 
the spot where the body had been found, and confirmed in all 
respects the evidence of the footman. 

The next questions were as to the conduct and demeanour 
of the head-gardener when summoned to the tool-house by 
Mr. Tracy’s order. 

'I'o interrogatories upon this subject the witness replied — 

'i^'hen he came into the tool-house, he seemed grieved and 
sad, but not at all surprised. He expressed no surprise, but 
looked at the body very sadly, and told at once who it was. 
He acknowledged that the hoe was his, but said he had left 
it leaning against the piUar; and after looking at it he said 
the murder must have been committed with it. He said he 
left fne garden immediately after speaking a few words with 
Miss Rose near the fishpond.” 

Judge.— -“I suppose you call Miss Rose Tracy; but I do 
not see her name nere.” « 
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“ We took it for granted, my lord, that she would be called 
for the defence,” said the counsel for the prosecution. 

“ I l>eg leave to say that the crown had no right to take 

that for granted,” observed Sir : ‘‘all that we could 

wish to get from Miss Tracy could be obtained bj'^ croi-s- 
cxainiiiation, or perhaps would appear in her evidence in 
chief.” 

«Tudge. — “ I think she ought to have been called for the 
prosecution. Will 3^011 proceed?” 

“ Which way did the head-gardener return to his cottage 
after having left the tool-house?” was the next question. 

Witne.s3.— “ By the house ; for the door near the gardener'.'* 
cottage was ordered to be locked. lie could not pass to 
fro between the spot where the body was found arul the 
hawhaw, without coming round again by the house, or get- 
ting over the hedge or gate.” 

Here ended the examination in chief; and as it came to a 
conclusion, a small slip of paper was handed from the f)ri- 
soner to his counsel, who read it, and imniodiately began the 
cross-examination. 

“You say, that, bei<)rc Mr. Tracy was informed of the 
fiict of the murder, you went down with some of the iipi)er- 
servants and removed the body to the tool-house. At liuit 
time did any of you go from the spot where the corpse hi}* 
to the hawhaw?” 

■\Vitncss. — “No, sir: we took up the body as soon as avo 
were sure the man was quite dead, and carried it to t}:c 
tool-house.” 

“Will you sAvear,” asked the coAinsel, “that when 3011 
afterwards examined the spot with Mr. Tracy, none of 3 ou 
went doAvn to the hawhaw? liemembe'r, sir, you ore upon 
3"our oath.” 

Witness. — “I never said nobody went down. Terhap-j 
they might. I don’t recollect.” 

Counsel. — “ Your memory seems to halt very strangely. 
Will you swear that one of the men did not go doAvn and 
look over the hedge into the hawhaw to see if there wiij 
anybody there?” 

SVitness. — “I believe one of them did; but I am sure I do 
not recollect who it Avas,” 

Counsel, — ‘ ‘ Oh ! N ow, sir, for anoth er part of th e suhj cc t ; 
and he so good as to be a little sincere, for recollect that you 
are sworn to tell ‘ the whole truth,’ as well as ‘ the thith.^ 
You have said that Mr. Tracy ordered the gate near the 
head -gardener’s cottage to be locked. Pray, did he do this 
^ 'of his own itfere motive, or was it suggested to him?” 
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Witness. — “It was suggested to him by Mr. Acton — that 
is to say, Mr. "Winslow — who said that it would be better to 
lock that gate, and then the men, having to go another way 
to their work, would not tread out any marks that niight he 
upon the ground; and he gave up his own key to Mr. 
Tracy.’* 

Oomipel. — “AVell, that was not very like a guilty man. 
Now tell me, was the ground hard or soft at that time?’’ 

“Soft, sir,” answered the butler; “for the frost had not 
long broken np.” 

“Then the marks of all the feet which went about the 
place would be very distinct?” said the counsel. 

AVitness — “"Why, sir, there were sd many of them that 
they must have cut one another up a good deal.” 

Counsel. — “Pray, were you with the constable on tlie 
following morning, when he went to trace and measure tlie 
steps?" 

Wilncps. — “Yes, sir.” 

Couiisol. — “Pray, which of the line of traces was it that 
corresponded with the shoes of the prisoner?” 

Witness. — “They were all the same. There were two 
lines, one from the fishpond to the hawhaw^, and one back 
again to the spot where the corpse was found.” 

“That is to say, merely to and fro?” said the counsel. 

Witness. — “ Yes, sir; I did not see any more.” 

“ Pray, did you measure anybody ehse’s shoes?” was the 
next (question ; but immediately tlie counsel for the prosecu- 
tion ros^e and objected to the course of the cross-exam inalion. 
He said that nothing in the examination in chief could natu- 
rally lead to the questions now asked. 

“I seek, iny lord,” said Mr. B — “ simply to elicit the 
truth, which is, I believe, the object of the court. The 
witness has admitted that one of the men, in examining the 
spot after the murder, went from that spot to the liawhaw 
and back, and that there were but two lines of traces. Now 
1 wish to show ” 

Judge. — “ I cannot allov/ the argument to go on. Tliere 
are rules of evidence which no one is better acquainted Avith 
than the counsel for the defence. He must be aware that 
this line of cross-examination is inadmissible.” 

(’ounsel. — “I bow to the ruling of the court. You.may 
go djjjvn, sir.” 

He had, in fact, obtained nearly all he desired ; and it 
may be as well to remark, that poor ]Mr. Taylor was one of 
those victims of the bar who, on entering a witness-box, 
show a ccriain sort of nervousness, which inmiJdiatcly indi- 
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cates to cross- examiiUDg counsel the existence in their miiuls 
of a quality which may he ietmtd perpkxahility ; which, like 
the scent of the harjS or the fox, instantly le^s the whole 
pack in full cry after them. Toor Taylor was as honest a 
man as ever lived ; but yet, confounded by his cross-exami- 
nation, and not very well recollecting the exact circum- 
stances of events which had taken place when his hair was 
standing on end with horror, he had told, or admitted — which 
comes to the same thing->-aa exceedingly great falsehood. 
None of the men who examined the spot with Mr. Tracy had 
gone down to the hawbaw; but the counsel had put it in 
such a way that, in his confused remembrance of the events, 
he was at first afraid of denying it, and afterwards became 
persuaded it was true. Had he remained much longer in 
the w'itness-box, and had the counsel been permitted to 
pursue bis own course, there is probably nothing in the range 
of possibility which Mr. Taylor would not have vouched upon 
oath ; for he w'as becoming more and more confounded every 
moment. 

The counsel for the prosecution saw the state he was in 
too well to venture to rc-examiuc him, and' thus he wes 
sufTerecl to depart in peace. 

The next witness who was called was William Sandes; 
and a stout countrjmian entered the w'itiiess-box, ^vith a 
somewhat heavy, dogged countenance. He deposed as fol- 
lows: — “lam a labouring gardener in the employment of 
Arthur Tracy, Esq. I remember distinctly the events of the 
5th . of February last, 1 had wmrkcd in the garden all day, 
^d at dte o’clock in the evening I w^as returning home witli 
my ^n behind me. In the walk that leads from the pond 
of gold-fish — what we call the Temple basin — to the gate by 
the head-gardener’s cottage, I met Mr. Acton, the prisoner 
at the bar. I did not know he had come back, lie had a 
hoc in his hand — wbat we call a Dutch hoe. 1 had seen a 
similar one in Lis hands often before. 1 saw the same, or 
one very like it, before the crowner’s jury ’* 

The prisoner here said aloud, “The hoe was mine.” 

The witness then continued: — “Mr. Acton spoke a fow 
words to me and to the boy. I know him quite well, having 
served under him some months. 1 can swear it was the 
prisoner I met. He was going from the gate near his own 
house towards the basin. He had on a fustian coat with 
large^pockets, such as he generally wore on working ^days. 
1 diid not look at his shoes. I did not hear of the miurdcr 
till late that evening, when one of the servants from the 
house came down to me for the key of the gate. He awoke 
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me out of bed, and told me a man had be^ found murdered 
in the grounds. I went the next morning before the-cro^w*> 
Jie»- and told all I knew.” 

The witness was then cross-examined.—^^ What induced' 
you to go before the coroner, when you knew nothing of the 
murder?” 

Witness. — “ Why, the servant — that is, Burwash, the boy 
who was sent for the key — said that they all thought Hr. 
Acton had done it; and bo 1 said, ^Likely enough, for I met 
him just going down that way.’ And then he said I must 
go before the crowner, for Mr. Tracy had sent for him ; and 
1 said I would.” 

Counsel. — “ Very kind and liberal on all parts 1 But now 
tell me if you were quite sure it was the prisoner, liemem- 
ber, the sun v^as down, and it must have been darkish.” 

Witness. — a bit of it. It was quite light, master. 
1 Jo j’t think the sun was down. I saw him as plain as T 
see you.” 

“Tray, how could that be at past five o'clock?” asked 
the counsel. 

Witness. — I did not say it was past 'five o’clock. It 
might be a minute or two before.” 

“ But what I want to know is, are you quite sure?” con- 
tinued the counsel. “Suppose another man, very like the 
prisoner, had passed you in the same dress at past five o’clock 
on a darkish evening, can you swear that you would have 
distir. guisheJ him from the prisoner at the bar?” 

“ Why, 1 tell you as plain as I can speaku^ it was not past 
five,” said the witness: “it might be a quarter afore, for 
that matter.” 

Counsel. — “Ah! Then it was a quarter before five, and 
broad daylight, was it?” 

Witness. — “ Yes, sir, it was.” 

Counsel. — “ Now then for another question, my man. X 
see you aft a good downright fellow, who will speak the 
truth for or against, without caring. Did you and the head- 
gardener ^ever have any quarrel?” 

Witness. — “ We once had a bit of a tiff.” 

Counsel. — “ What was it about?” 

The counsel for the prosecution objected to the ques- 
tion. 

The judge said he did not see how it bore on the examina- 
tion iurchief; but Mr. B insisted, and he was strongly 

supported by his leader, w^ho declared that the answer of the 
witness would immediately sbOw the connexion. If it did 
not, it could be struck out of the evidence. 

r 
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CotfSQsel for the crown.— After the impression bad been 
produced ?” 

Counsel for the defence. — “ Not at all. Tbe cause of the 
quarrel is immediately connected with the examination m 
chief* My learned friend does not Yentnre to put the ques- 
• lion in a leading shape, as some counsel would not scruple 
to do. But if we are oveirule^ I will in one minute so 
frame the question as to be unobjectionable in point of form, 
and perhaps less pleasant to thoseVbo seek a conviction than 
in its present shape.^’ 

He spoke with some warmth, and the question was allowed 
and repeated. 

Witness.—** Why, it was in January last, when there was 
little to be done in the garden, and 1 went away a bit before 
the time, because it was our dub night. He jawed me about 
it, and said, as long as he was h$ad-gardener the men should 
keep their time.” 

Counsel. — “ I think you said that on the night of the 5th 
of February you did not know the prisoner had returned till 
you saw him ?” 

Witness.—** No, that I didn’t” 

Counsel, emphatically. — ** I have done.” 

Witness re-examined. — “I think it was five o’clock when 
I met the prisoner: I cannot exactly say. 1 have a watch, 
but I do not always look at it: I did not that night. I 
guessed it was five, and 1 went.” 

The next )j|itness was Mr. Andrew Woodyard, surgeon, 
who deposed that he had examined the dead body of a per- 
son who, he was informed, had been found in the grounds of 
Mr* Arthur Tracy, of Northferry House. He had discovered 
severe injuries on tbe head, consisting of a contusion over 
the left temple, and a contused wound further back on the 
same side, which had fractured the skull and injured the 
brain. The latter was the immediate cause of death. It 
must have been inflicted with a sharp instrument. A blow 
from a Dutch hoe would probably produce all the appear- 
ances which he had observed. He had no doubt that the 
wound was the cause of death.” 

Counsel for the prosecution. — ** Would such a blow always 
produce death as an inevitable consequence?'^ 

Witness. — “ No.” 

Counsel. — ** In what cases do you think, Mr. Woodyard, 
a more favourable result might be anticipated?” 

Witness. — ** In cases of idiots, of atheists, and of young 
lawyers: that is to say, where the brain is soft, is wanting, 
or is wrong placed.”. 
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Counsel for the defence, laughing. — We shall decline to 
cross-examine this witness and, without ntoving a muscle 
of his face, Mr. Woodyard was about to quit the box, when, 
the judge exclaimed in a severe tone, The witness wifi do 
well to remember, that to give evidence in a court of justice 
is a serious matter.” 

I am perfectly serious, my lord,” replied the surgeon, 
turning full upon him. am well aware that none but 
judglis, and queen's counsel at the lowest, are permitted to 
play the fool in such places as this.” 

I have a great mmd to commit you, sir,” thundered the 
judge, bending his brows upon him. 

In so doing, my lord, you would oonumt yourself,” said 
Mr. Woodyard; and without waiting for the falling of the 
storm, he hurried out of the court. 

The judge hesitated. He was angry, but he saw that the 
trial was likely to be long. He did not like interludes, and 
Mr. AVoodyard escaped. 

JSilichael Burwash was then placed in the box, and deposed 
to all the facts which had been proved by the other witnesses 
who had accompanied Mr. Tracy to the tool- house on the 
night of the inurde|^^^e also stated that be had been sent 
to ask Saudes for the Key; and in addition to the evidence 
of the others, be said he had seen the* gentleman who was 
murdered cross a comer of the lawn a litue after dve o'clock, 
when on his way to the spot where the body was afterwards 
found. 

The counsel for the defence did not cross-examine him 
upon 'any of the points deposed to by others. They were 
wise men, and let well alone. The first question the junior 
counsel asked was, “ Pray, what did you say to Mr. Sandes 
when you aske'^ him for me key ?” 

Witness. — I told him a man had been found murdered 
in the grounds, and that master did not wish to have the 
footmarks disturbed,” 

Counsel.— ‘‘ Nothing more?” 

Witness. — “ I might say a word or two more.” 

Counsel. — “ Out with it, young man; we must have the 
whole.” 

‘‘ AVhy, I told him,” said the witness, after having looked 
at the stern face of the judge and the impatient face of the 
leader of the prosecution, ^^that all the servants thought 
Mr.4t^cton had done it, and that he ought to go before the 
coroner.” 

What made you and the servants think the head-gar* 
dener had done it ?” a^ked the barrister. « 
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Witness. — Because he was the last in the grounds, and 
l)ecause we all thought him so Eugene Aram like. He kept 
by himself, and talked Latin, and all that.*' 

Counsel. — I am airaid we of the bar are in great danger 
of accusation of murder. This is the best reason ever gn en 
for having the plea^ngs in EngHsh. You say, witness, that 
Mr. Acton, or the prisoner at the bar, was the last person in 
the pounds how did the servants know that ?** 

Witness, in a whimpering tone. — “ 1 cannot tell.” • 

Counsel. — “ I must have some answer. Will you swear 
that you yourself did not see some person in the grounds 
alter you saw Mr. Roberts cross the lawn ?” 

Witness. — “ No, I won’t swear, because I did.” 

Counsel.— “ Whom did you see, and when?” 

‘Vi^itness. — 1 don’t well know who it was; but about ten 
minutes alter Mr. Roberts went across, 1 saw some one come 
up the dark walk — was shutting the dmmg-room window - 
shutters at the time— and he went in by the door of the 
green-house.” 

There is then a way through the green-house or consei- 
vatory into the house ?” asked the conn«el. 

Yes; it leads into the hall on the left hand side,” said 
the witness. 

Counsel.— “ Now we must hear more of the person. Who 
wa« it^” 

Sir turned and looked towards the dock. Chandos 

was sitting with his arms upon the bar and his head leaned 
on them 

“ I do not know — 1 cannot swear,” replied the witness. 

Counsel.— “ Was it Mr. Tracy?” 

Witness. — “ No: it was a taller man than he.” 

Was it General Tracy?” 

“ No; not so stout by a good deal.” 

Counsel. — “ In a word, was it the prisoner at the bar?” 

"Witness.— “No; he is a good deal taller than the gentle- 
man I saw.” 

Counsel. — “ Was it a gentleman, then, or any of the ser- 
vants?” 

Witness. — “It looked like a gentleman’s ficctire; but it 
was growing dark, and he walked on very quick indeed. I 
could not clearly see who it was.” 

Counsel.-^** 1 have done with you;” and be sat down uitli 
a look of ^aUafaction. ^ 

There was a murmur amongst the bar. The case for the 
ju^oseeution seemed breaking down. It was a result not at 
lAl eEpecte<Ir and the cross- examination by the junior, who 
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was a very young member of the profession, but blessed with 
several eminent solicitors for relations, was looked upon as 
highly creditable. None of the barristers were for a moment 
deceived. They all clearly saw and understood that several 
of the witnesses had been perplexed and confounded ; and 
nothing had shaken their conviction of the guilt of Chandos 
Winslow till the admission made by the last witness, that 
some one had been seen entering the house of Mr. Tracy in 
a hurried manner, and by a private and somewhat obscure 
entrance, some ten minutes or quarter of an hour after the 
murdered man had passed across the lawn. It was, in truth, 
the tirsi fact for the defence; and legal acumen instantly 
detected that this was a matter of great importance. None 
of the lawyers present, however, were ignorant of the great 
impression which the admissions extracted from other wit- 
nesses might make upon a jury, if fi^llowed up ^ any avail- 
able line of defence; and they therefore, as 1 have said, 
looked upon .;fae case as breaking down under a pressure of 
doubts, ail of which must be favourable to the prisoner. 

There has seldom been a trial, however, in which the* opi- 
nions of the most acute and sensible men varied so often, 
under the different aspects which the evidence gave to it at 
different times. Throughout the examination of the next 
witness the same feeling prevailed ; namely, that satisfactory 
proof would fail. 

The person who succeeded Burwash in the witness-box 
was Henry Haldemand, the constable of Northferry, who, 
after stating his rank, condition, and degree, went on as fol- 
lows:— 

“There were delivered to me, when T went down on re- ^ 
ceiving Mr. Tracy^s message, several articles which had been 
found on the person of the deceased. 1 here produce them. 
The first is a letter, marked No* 1.^^ 

• This was the letter which Chandos had written to Mr. 
Koberts on the night preceding the murder, and it was 
ordered to be read aloud. As the reader has, however, 
already perused it, it will not be necessary to reproduce it 
h^re. The impression upon the court did not seem so great 
as the counsel for the prosecution expected. 

The snuffling tone in which the letter was read detracted 
from the effect; and it was generally regarded as merely 
showing that some sort of dispute might nave existed be- 
twaiai die prisoner and the deceased, without by any means 
establishing a sufficient motive for so great a crim^. It gave 
an additional shade of probability to the charge, but that was 
all. Other papers, marked Nos. 2 and 3, we;re produced; 
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but the counsel for the proBecutiou thought they did not 
bear upon the case, and they were consequently not read. 
The watch, the purse, and the pocket-book, of course threw 
no new light upon the matter, and only occupied a few mi- 
nutes more of the time of the court 
Tlie constable then went on with his evidence in the fol- 
lowing strain: — 

Early on the morning of the 6th of February I went to 
the spot where the dead body had been found. I took with 
me Alfred Tims, shoemaker, of Northferry. We tound a 
neat many footmarks roupd the spot where the deceased 
Slid been l 3 dng — so many that we could make nothing ot 
them. One line of eteps we traced from the spot to the 
hawhaw;.thev were very distinct upon the turf; the heel 
was towards the hawhaw, the toe towards the spot where rhe 
murder was committed. We Ibimd another line like it from 
the fishpond to the hawhaw; the heel was towards the fish- 
pond, the toe towards the hawhaw. In the dry ditch beyond 
the hedge were several of the same footmarks, and the hedge 
seemed to have been broken through. We measured the 
footmarks exactly; there was but one line, either coming or 
going, made by a right and a left foot. After we had mea- 
sured the marks, I went up to the cottage of the head-gar- 
dener, from information 1 had received, and requested i>er- 
missiun to measure his shoes. He ofiered no opposition, and 

E reduced the pair he had worn on the night before. They 
ad not been cleaned; and it seemed to me that there was 
some blood on the toe of the right shoe: 1 can^t swear it 
was blood, but there was certainly something red upon it. 
We took away the shoes with us, and went back to the spot 
in the grounds. The shoes corresponded exactly with the 
mai'ks to and from the hawhaw, and with those in the dry 
ditch. In the latter we found one very distinct print; there 
were some small nails in the outside edge of the shoe, and 
marks corresponding on the ground. I an^rwards went back 
to the cottage of the prisoner to examine his clothes, but 
found that he had gone down to Northferry, and taken the 
clothes he had worn on the preceding night with him.” 

Tlie cross-examination then commenced, and the counsel 
for the defence said, '*Two orthree questions will be enough, 
witness. Ate you aware wdiy the prisoner went down to 
Northferry and took his clothes with him?” 

• Witness. — To attend the coroner’s inquest, I believl. I 
know !ie went there.” 

Conned. — ** Voluntarily ?” 

Witness.— Yes, I believe so.’* 
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CouD8el,-*-“Pray, did you measure tbe shoes of any one 
else besides those of the prisoner 

IVitncss. — ‘‘No, I did not.” 

Counsel. — “ Were you informed that one of the men who 
accompanied Mr. Tracy on the night before had gone down 
to the hawhaw, to see if there was any one concealed in the 
ditch ?” 

Witness. — “ No, I never heard it,” 

Counsel. — “ That is a pity. I have done.” 

Judge. — “ Where are the clothes? for by the notes of the 
inquest they arc important.” 

Witness. — “ They are in the hands of an officer of the 
rural police. I belong to the parish of Northferry: it is not 
in iliL same county. Mr. Tracy ‘s hoiisc is in this county, 
but Northferry is not.” 

All tiic counsel wrote rapid notes, expecting probably some 
nice points of law. 

A sergeant of rural police was then called, who produced 
a fustian coat, upon the arm of which was evidently a large 
* tain of blood. It was inside the arm, just at the bend, and 
tlitre was no mark upon the cuff. Ilis evidence was very 
short. 

‘‘ I took the prisoner into custody,” he said, “ after the 
coroner’s jury had returned their \erdict:*hc had with him 
the coat 1 produce. 1 examined his person : his hands were 
considerably torn and scratched, as if with thorns; in his 
pocket there was fivc-and^thirty pounds six shillings, in gold 
and silver, and also three letters, addressed to ‘ Cbandos 
Winslow; Esq,’ It was then I first became aware of bis real 
name. 1 had seen him more than once before, but always 
thought his name was Acton. He gave no explanation 
whatever in regard to the charge against him; but said, when 
we were in the chaise together, that the coroner’s jtuy had 
done very right; for the evidence was strong, although he 
was perltictly inuocent.” 

Witness, in answer to the judge. — “ The prisoner bore an 
exceedingly good character in the neighbourhood, as a kind 
and humane young man. He saved a lad from drov^niug — 
fetched him out from under the ice, where he had been slid* 
in^ and never left him till the doctor had brought ’lim to.” 

This witness was not cross-examined ; and the next \vit- 
ness called was Alice numphreys. This poor old woman, 
whwTor the last three months had acted as servant to Chan* 
dos Winslow, walked into the witness-box with an anxious 
l(Wk aifil firembling steps, and cast a scared glance round the 
court, passing over the aaray of jurors and barxistors, till at 
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length it aiHgliited on the prisoners* dock, when she exclaimed 
in simple sorrow, ^‘Oh, dear, sir! dear me! To think of 
this !** 

Chandos Y/inslow gave her a kind look, and the judge 
exclaimed in a sharp tone, Attend to the business before 
you, witness.” 

With a faltering voice, which called upon her many an in* 
junction to speak out, the poor old woman deposed as follows ; 

1 am servant to the prisoner, and had kept house for him 
for about three months before the 5th of February last. He 
had then been absent, by Mr. Tracy’s leave, about a month, 
and he came back on that day about half-past four. He 
seemed very gay and cheerful, and asked me a great number 
of questions, which 1 do not recollect. 1 remember he asked 
about the little boy Tim ; that is, the gipsy woman’s son, 
whom General Tracy took and put to live with us. Mr. 
Acton asked why he was not there, and where he was; and 
1 told him the young ladies sent for him every day to the 
day-school at Northferry. He seemed to be in a hurry to 

f o out again, and said he must take a look round the grounds 
efore it was dark, so that he did not much listen to me. It 
was just five when he went out again. I know it was five, 
because the clock struck as he opened the door. He was 
gone about an hour, or a little better. The boy Tim was late 
before be came home; he did not arrive till half-past five^ or 
af^er, and he usually came at a quarter before five. When 
I scolded him, he said he had seen his mother in Nortbferry, 
and she had kept him; and he told me, besides, be had seen 
a man asleep in the grounds.” * 

Judge. — That cannot stand in evidence.” 

Counsel for the prosecution. — “Very well, my lord: we 
will have the boy. Now, my good woman, when did the 
prisoner return?” 

Witness. — “He was away more than an hour, and it was 
quite dark when came bs^k.” 

Counsel* — ‘ ‘ Describe his appearance.” 

Witness. — “ Why, sir, he was as white as a sheet, and his 
bands were all over blood. The little boy ran up to him 
directly ; for Tim is very fond of him, as well he may be, for 
he’s a kind, good gentleman as ever lived. But be said, 

^ Stay a hit, Tim ; I will come down again in a minute.^ And 
then he went up-stairs to his room, which is just over the 
parlour; and presently after, as I was putting out iht tea- 
things,.! heard some water thrown out of the window. When 
he came down again the blood was off his hands, and he bad 
another coatoa.” 
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Counsel. — “Did you obsem anything particular in lib 
manner or demeanour during the evening?” 

Witness. — “ He was very sad and astray like, all the time. 
He took the boy and kept him by his knee, and asked him 
a great number of questions about his learning, and heard 
him a part of his catechism. He said he had been a very 
good boy, and if he always behaved well and did his duty, 
he would be a happy man; but he kepi falling into studies, 
as if he was thinking of something else ; and once or twice 
he got up and walked heavily up and down the room. He 
did not say anything about what had made his hands bloody, 
nor take any notice of where he had been.” 

Counsel. — “Did you remark if his hands bled at all after 
he came down ?” 

Witness. — “No, sir; I did not see them bleed. They 
seemed quite white, as they always were : whiter than most 
gardeners’ hands..” 

In answer to other questions, she proceeded to state that 
the prisoner took a Dutch hoe with him when he came back ; 
that about half-past ten he was called away to speak with 
Mr. Tracy, and then she heard of the murder; that she went 
up to his room during his absence, to see if anything wanted 
putting to rights, when she found his coat, all bloody on the 
sleeve, thrown over a chair, and the marks *of bloody hands 
upon the towel. When he came back,” she deposed, “ he 
seemed very sad, but not so astray-looking as before; and he 
told her that the gentleman who had been murdered was a 
friend of his, and that he should have to go down and give 
evidence before the coroner. He bade me wake him, too, if 
he overslept himself,” continued the witness; “for he said he 
had walked a good way in the course of the day, and was very 
tired.” 

Here ended the examination by the counsel for the prose- 
cution ; and a momentary consultation was seen to take place 
between Sir and his jimior. 

“No, no; go on,” said the great barrister; “no one could 
have done it better. I am perfectly confident in your judg-* 
ment.” 

“ But I am somewhat fatigued,” said Mr, B— - ; “ and 
as it is of so much importance, 1 would'rather you would un- 
dertake it,” 

“ Very well ; to relieve you* but for no other reason,*’ 

♦saidiiBir ; and he rose to cross-examine the witness 

.himself. 

“Wien I remind you, witness, ” he said, “that you are 
upon your oath, it is simply because I believe ypu to have ft* 
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sincere aifection for your master, as every one has who has 
the honour and pleasure of knowing him; and I wish you to 
understand that nothing can so well serve him ae the plain, 
undisguised truth. Give, therefore, clear and unhesitating 
answers to my questions, that the court, convinced of your 
sincerity, may attach due weight to your testimony. Did the 
prisoner, when he returned to his cottage, make any attempt 
to conceal the blood upon his hemds or coat?’^ 

“Oh, dear, no, sir," replied the witness: ^‘he held his 
hands straight before him, and came at once to the light.'* 

Counsel. — “ When you saw the coat, ^d it appear to you 
that any attempt had been made to wash out the blood upon 
the arm.” ♦ 

Witness. — “No, sir. There it was, plain enough.** 

Counsel. — “ Did you remark any scratches or wound upon 
his hands?” 

Witness. — ‘^Yes, sir, they were a good deal scratched, 
especially the left. There was a good big tear in that.” 

Counsel. — “Now, you say he came in first about half-past 
four. How long did he stay?” 

■Witness.-— “ ^me quarter of an hour or twenty minutes.** 

“ But you say he went away at five,** said the barrister; 
“how can that be?” 

The woman looked puzzled. “Why, I heard half-past 
four go just before he came in, by the church clock ; and 
clocks dilfer, you know, sir.** 

Counsel. — “They do. You marked his coming by the 
church clock. Pray, what clock did you say struck when he 
went?” 

Witness.— “ No ; it did not strike. It was the cuckoo that 
went,** 

Counsel. — “ But does your cuckoo always sing right, my 
good woman ?” 

Witness. — “ Not always, sir. It is a bit too fast at times.” 

Counsel. — “ It is not worse than other cuckoos, I dare say. 
There are some of them fast, some of them slow, like men’s, 
minds ; 

/ ’Tis with OUT judgments as our watches: none 

< r ' ' ' \Go jtist alike, yet aaofa believes his own. 

Can you give me any notion how miwjh your cuckoo clock 
Ams usually before the church clock? It difiered, of course; 
but on the average — at its ordinary rate of going?*’ • 

Witness, — “Wny, it got on two or three minutes a-day; 
but I do not recollect when 1 last put it back with my 
thumb.” , 
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• Counsel.— 

** Ay, 'tis beyond the date of memoTy : ^ 

Event upon event ao o{t hath trod, 

Vv'ith ^tiick-recurrifig foot, 'tia hard to trace 
The woni-out print of Tia>e‘a iU'Sessant step. 

But cannot you cive me some idea of what day you usualiy 
put the cuckoo clock back with your thumb? These things 
acquire a regularity by habit wliich is rarely deviated from, 
especially in regard to clocks. Every man, woman, and child 
in the kingdom who has a clock, watch, or other indicator of 
Time’s progress, has some particular day, or perhaps hour, 
lor winding it up and putting it right. Can you tell me what 
day you wound up your cuckoo clock, and whether you put 
•it by the church or not on that day?’’ 

Witness. — “I always wound it up o’ Saturday, at about 
eleven, when I had put the pot on; and 1 generaSly set it to 
rights by the church, if I could hear it, that we might not be 
late at service the next day,” 

Counsel. — ‘‘And if you did not set it on -Saturday, did 
you ever meddle with it during the week ?” 

Witness, — “Not that I remember. I did the two jobs 
together; for I had to get up upon the stoOl, which I was 
not over fond of, for the stool was old and I was old; and 
if we had tumbled we might both have gone to pieces.” 

All the bar laughed heartily, and encouraged the good 
old woman, amazingly; but the great barrister did not forget 
his point. 

Counsel. — “Am [ to understand you, that if you did 
not set the clock on Saturday, you did not set it during the 
week?” 

Witness, — “No, never.” 

“Then, can you tell me if you set it on the Saturday be- 
fore the prisoner returned?” asked the counsel. 

Witness.— “ I can’t justly recollect.” 

Counsel. — “ Well, it got on two or three minutes a-day, 
you say; so, if you did set it on Saturday, the Slst of Janu- 
ary, it would have got on from ten to twelve minutes, at the 
least, and might have gone forward a quarter of an hour, 
before the evenifag of Thursday, the 5 th of February, which 
would make your other calculation right, that the prisoner 
-«tutlSfed about half-past four by the wiurch clock, remained 
a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes, and went away at 
five by the cuckoo, or a quarter to five by the church.” 

“ That is likely,” said the witness 5 “I dare say our clock 
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was a quarter too generally was. It was quite light, 

I know, when he went away.” 

Counsel. — “ Then Lwon’t trouble you with any more ques- 
iions, Mrs. Humphreys f and 1 am very much obliged to you 
for replying to those you have answered.” 

Witness. — “Well, you are a civil gentleman, I do de- 
clare !” 

Witness re-examined. — am sure the clock went fast, not 
slow. I said I put it back that we might not be too late at 
church, because when it was right we were right, and if it 
were wrong we might trust to its being more wrong than it 
was. Well! you are a saucy one! The other is a very civil 
gentleman. But I do not see why you should take hbcrties 
with old women.” 

A roar of laughter followed in the court, and the judge 
coughed sonorously. 

I should say that the merriest place on earth — X go no 
further — is a court of justice during certain criminal trials 
It Seems as if the solemnity of the scene and the awfulness ot 
the circumstances brought out all that is ribible with extra- 
ordinary effect, as a black background throws out a bright 
figure. Perhaps few trials had ever excited* more strong 
feelings tiban that which was now proceeding. There htood 
the prisoner, whose life was at stake, an object of admiration 
to many, of interest to all ; in the prime of his youth and 
strength, eminently handsome, richlv endowed with powers 
of mind, of ancient lineage and high name, connected with 
some of the noblest in the land ; kind, generous, high-spirited ; 
with genius throned upon his brow and flashing from his eye. 
His life hung upon a word; and yet the whole court laughed 
at the silly simplicity of a good but vulgar old woman: 
laughed cheeTfuily, as if there were nothing like life and 
death in the world; laughed as if human suffering and hu- 
man crime were unknown in the place where they were met 
to inquire into the murder of one fellow- creature, and to ad- 
judge another, either to prolonged existence with all its 
bright companionships, or to speedy death — ^tbe scaffold, the 
cord, the grave, the worm ! 

It was very horrible that laugh; and Cbandos Winslow's 
brow grew dark, as if they were sporting with his fate. He 
could not laugh ; he could not join in their heartless merri- 
ment. More than life was at stake for him : honour and 
good name — ay, and perhaps love. Verily, we human i ing" 
are lighter than vanity, and the lake of tne spirits of men 
'rijmled by the least of all possible breezes. 

The judgp was the only one ashamed at his gra\ity bein;^ 
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upset ; and he endeavoured to cover his ineTriment by saying 
in a stern tone, ^*01d woman — that is to say, witness — 
must respect the court. Was your clock right or wrong on 
this identical evening, the 6th of February? That is the 
question.” 

“ 1 dare say it was not quite right,” answered Mrs. Hum- 
phreys: “it seldom is for two days together; but how far 
wrong it was on.that day I cannot tell — msybe a quarter of 
an hour, my lord.” 

“It is a very extraordinary thing,” said the judge, “ tliat 
they will have such clocks in the country. Neither the 
clocks nor the rural police ever go right. You 'may go 
down, witness,” 

Timothy Stanley was now called, and something very small 
was seen making its way resolutely through the court towards 
the witness-box. The persons who were near stared at the 
child and drew back, treading on the toes of those behind, 
and one of the officers of the court caught hold of him to 
administer the oath. But the judge, who had a conscience, 
though it was peculiarly organised, shouted out “Stay, stay; 
That is an infant. Put him in the box for a moment before 
you swear him. Give him something to stand upon ;” and, 
adjusting his spectacles, he gazed at the small, intelligent 
teatures of the boy, with interest and curiosity. 

“Do you know the nature of an oath, my little man?” 
a<^ked the judge at length. 

The boy remained silent for a few scconde ; and then the 
voice of Chandos Winslow was heard amidst tha stillnc^is of 
the court, laying aloud, “ That he does, my lord. 1 taught 
him.” 

“Why docs he not answer, then?” demanded the jhdge. 

“Because your language, my lord, is perhaps above his 
Comprehension,” replied the prisoner. “He is here a wit- 
ness against me; but if you would permit me to suggest, 
you would ask him, first, What are the consequences of a 
lie?” 

“ Tell me, my little man,” said the judge, “ do you know 
what are the consequences of a lie?” 

“Disgrace and shame amongst men, and the anger of 
Almighty God,” replied the boy, readily. 

Tlie judge wiped his spectacles, for something touched 
him. 

if you pardon me, my lord,” said the prisoner, 
“ you would inquire, What are the consequences of calling 
upon God to witness a falsehood?” 

“The loss of his protection for ever,” said the little wit- 
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neds, for the greatest oiTence and insult to his truth and , 
holiness.^’ 

There were several eyes had tears in them \ and the judge 
said, “Swear him — ^j^ou may swear him.” 

“I won’t be sworn !” said Tim, stoutly. 

“ Why not, boy?” demanded the judge. 

“Because I won’t say anything that may hurt him,” re- 
joined the boy, pointing to the dock. 

There was again a silence, and Tim stood resolutely in the 
witness-box with his hands in his pockets, and his eyes fixed 
upon Chandos Winslow. 

“ My dear boy,” said the prisoner, “ nothing you can say 
will hurt me if you tell ^the truth, the w^hole truth, and 
nothing but the truth,’ as they will put the oath to 3 ^ou. 
But if you are silent, they will think you know something 
against me.” 

“ Oh! that 1 don’t,” cried the boy, clasping his hands. 

“Then take the oath, and tell the whole truth,” said 
Chandos ; “ by so doing you will do n^ore good than by 
any other course.” 

The boy gazed in his face for an instant, and then said, 

“ Well, I will, then; for you always tell the truth, and I am 
suye you would not cheat me.” 

“I^ot for the world,” 8;iid the prisoner; and the oath was 
administered. 

The counsel for the prosecution hesitated for a moment or 
two, as if he doubted whether the boy’s testimony would pro- 
duce the effect he desired; but then he began the examina- 
tion, touching but lightly on the point on which he had laid 
most stress in his speech. He was a sagacious observer of 
an opfk)nent’s proceedings, and he bad already divined from 
the course of examination pursued, that it was as inucli the 
olpect of the counsel for tne defence to fix down the com- 
mission of the crime to a certain period as it bad at first been 
his own. He looked upon a criminal trial as a sort of game 
at chess, where there were certain moves of necessity, but 
where it was expedient to vary his play according to the 
skill and the moves of bis adversary. The method in which 
he conducted the examination produced the following evi- 
dence: — 

Witness. — “ On the 6th of February I went from the cot- 
tage of Mr. Acton, the prisoner, to the day-school atNorth- 
ftrry. I went about seven in the morning. I came to ^ 
dinner at one, and returned to school at two. I lefb school * 
at a little past four. I met my mother at the comer of the 
JanO) mi went l)aok with her into the town. She bought me 
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two peony buns at the shop, and we sat down and talked in 
the market-place while 1 ate them. She had been selling 
rabbit-skins to the hatter. I do not know how she got them. 
She talked to me of a great many things. She asked me if 
Mr. Acton had come home yet, and 1 said, * No.* She said 
he would be home soon, for she had seen him. She did not 
say when she had seen him ; she did not say whether that 
day or the day before : she only said she^iiad seen him. The 
ciiarch clock bad just gone dve a few minutes before ; and 1 
said, ^ 1 must get home, mother, or Dame Humphreys will 
scold.* She kept me about five minutes more, and then let 
mo go. It was getting quite dark when 1 came to the" gates 
of the house — ^Mr. TTacy*s house ; and as they were ojpen and 
it saved a good bit, 1 slipped in and down the walks into the 
Lady’s Walk. When I came into the Lady’s Walk it was a 
little lighter there, for there were no trees to the west; and 
1 saw some one lying upon the grass close to the fishpond of 
gold and silver fishes. 1 am sure it was a man, for 1 said to 
iny.^elf, ‘ There is one of the fellows drunk.* He lay quite 
still, and I went up the walk and got over the gate to the 
cottage. The prisoner was not there when I arrived. He 
did not come in for more than half-an-hour. I ran up to 
him ; but he said, Do not touch me, Tim : stay a bit, apd I 
will be down in a minute. I saw that h;^ hands were all 
bloody, and that there was a great mark of blood upon his 
arm. He went up-stairs and stayed some time ; and when 
he came down he had on another coat, and his hands were 
clean. He was very white when he came in. His face is 
not usually white. He seemed heavy, but he heard me my 
catechism, and talked a good deal to me before 1 went to bed. 
1 thought he looked strange, difierent from what 1 bad ever 
seen him look before. Often while he was talking to me he 
would begin to think, and stop in what he was saying ; and 
once he got up and walked up and down the room. He was 
very strange till I went to bed.”. 

Here ended the boy’s direct examination ; and it was re- 
marked that the counsel for the prosecution had not asked at 
what hour the witness had seen the man lying in Mr. Tracy’s 
grounds, nor at what hour he had reached the cottage. 
Nevertheless, the impression nroduced by the witness’s evi- 
dence was strongly against tne prisoner. The simplicity 
with which it was g^ven, and the evident bias of all his afiTec- 
towards his ftietid and protector, when put in contrast 
with the facts which he ^sclosed— the pale face, the agi- 
tated demeanour, the moody thoughtfulness, the- bloody 
handsi the stained garb— t(da wonderfully upon the n^inus 
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of the court and the jury. Nor did the cross-examination 

remove this knpression, though Sir seemed perfectly 

iiuaffected by it, and rose with as calm and confident an 
air as ever. 

You are a dear, good little fellow,^ he said in a kindly 
and almost playful tone ; ‘*and I wish to heaven a great 
number ot grown witnesses would take example from the 
clear and straightforward manner in which such a child 
gives his evidence. Pursue the same course, witness, and 
for my part I will do nothing to puzzle or confound you ; I 
seek but the truth.’’ 

Perhaps he took a little advantage of his high position at 
the bar, and the respect in which he was universally held, to 
commence the cross-examination in this discursive manner ; 
but he then proceeded as follows: — 

“ You say that your mother asked you if the prisoner had 
returned *home, and told you that he 'would do so soon, for 
that she had seen him. Can you recollect exactly at what 
time that was?” 

Witness. — “It was after five, for the’clock bad struck.” 

Counsel.— •“ Did your mother leave you at any time afrer 
she first met you and bought you the two buns you liave 
mentioned?” 

AVitness. — “ Yes, she left me just the minute before the 
asked me that question, and she told me to sit by the pump 
till she came back.” 

Counsel. — “Did you yourself see the prisoner in the town 
while you were in Northferry that evening?” 

Witnfss. — “ No, I did not; but I think mother did : she 
kept loo^ng down the street when she asked me,” 

Judge. — “ That will not do; that is not evidence.” 

Counsel. — “ Undoubtedly it is not, my lord ; but I did not 
seek for it. Now, witness, tell me as near as possible at 
what hour you left the town.” 

Witness. — “ The quarter had not gone, but it must have 
been hard upon it.” 

Counsel. — “And at w^hat hour did you reach the gar- 
dener’s cottage?” s 

AVitness. — “ I looked at the'clock wi^n I came in, and it 
wanted a quarter to six; but then our clock is well-nigh a 
quarter too fast, and more of Friday nights, for Dame ifum- 
phreys only sets it on Saturday morning.” 

“Then by that calculation,” said the counsel, “it 
have wanted five-and-twenty minutes or an half-hour to six 
when you got home. But tell me, do you know the clock 
^ very accurately?’* 
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Witness. — “Yes, Mr. Acton taiubt me two months ago.” 

Connsel.— “ And his kindness will save his life. ^ How long ' 
does it take you, witness, to go from the gardener's cottage 
to Xorthferry? I am told that the distance from Mr. U^acy's 
hou<=c to the village or town is nearly two miles; can you 
v; alk that distance in a quarter of an hour?” 

Counsel for the prosecution.— “That is a leading ques- 
tion.” 

Sir . — “I only wish to make the whole clear to the 

,iury. I am not seeking to puzzle or to mislead; but it has 
been stated that the distance is nearly two miles. The boy 
has said he walked it in nearly twenty minutes, and, without 
pretending to disbelieve him, I wish him to explain, to re- 
concile the two facts, which at first sight seem incompatible.” 

Judge. — “ I think the question may be put. If not put by 
counsel, I will put it. The point must be made clear.” 

The counsel for the defence then repeated the question. 

Witness. — “I walked a part and ran a part of the way, 
because 1 was late; but the distance is nothing like two miles 
by the fields. 1 neyer take more than twenty minutes to go 
or come ; and that time I went through the grounds, which 
saves a good bit. I know Mr. Acton once wmked there and 
back in half-au-Iiour, and brought me a book, too.” 

Oouitscl. — “ Thus the matter is easily explained. One cau 
sec, by the plan submitted by the prosecution, that the high- 
road to Northferry takes innumerable turning and windings. 
Can you give me any distinct idea, witness, of what o'clock it 
v;a3 when you saw the body of a man lying by the fishpond? 
By North ferry cjock, I mean.” 

AVitness. — “It must have been half- past five, as near as 
possible.” 

Counsel. — “You are sure it was not six?” 

Witness. — “How could that be? When I got home it 
wanted a quarter to six by our clock, and that is always a 
"ood bit too fast.” 

Counsel. — “You arc sure it is never too slow?” 

Witness. — “ Oh, dear, no. If I were to go to schotl by it, 
I should always be there before any of the other boys.” 

Counsel. — “And you are sure the prisoner did not return 
for fully half-an-hour after your arrival?” 

Witness. — “It was more than that-— five or ten minutes 
more.” 

Counsel. — “Did you see any scratches on his hands, 
^iMSfihg them bleed?” 

Witness, — “No, I did not see any. His hands did not 
bleed at all after he came down again.” 

Q 
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Counsel. — ^^Uow long miglit be have been absent when 
be went up to his room 

“Some live or ten minutes, I dare say,” said the boy. 

The counsel here sat down; and the boy was re-examined 
at some length by the counsel for the prosecution, without 
eliciting any new fact, or causing him at all to vary in his 
statements. 

Four or five other witnesses were examined to various 
minute facts, of no great importance in themselves, but all 
bearing more or less upon the case. 

13ie exact distance from hir. Tracy's house to the place 
where the murder was committed, the proximity of the body 
when found to the temple over the fishpond, the extent of 
space between that beading and the hawhaw, and the dis- 
tance thence to the gardener's house, were amongst the facts 
proved ; and at length the counsel for the prosecution de- 
clared his case closed. 

It was between four and five in the afternoon, and the 
judge, who for some time had been showing s^ptomS of 
impatience, inquired of the prisoner’s copnsel whether they 
thought they could conclude that night. “The court is in- 
tensSy hot,” said the learned judge. “Wc have sat here 
from an early hour in the morning; but I am most anxiouf? 
that to-morrow should be left free for the remaining but^iness: 
Cf the assizp; and if sure of finishing to-night, we would pro- 
ceed with the trial after talcing some refreshment. I would 
rather sit till midnight than not conclude to-day.” 

“Why, my lord,’' replied Sir , “I and my learned 

friend who is with me in the case think that four or five 
hours would be quite enough for us ; but if there is to bo a 
long reply, of course the business cannot be concluded to- 
night,” 

“ I cannot limit myself as to my reply,” said Serjeant . 

“Having an important duty to perform, and not knowing what 
Will be the line of defence, I can make no promise as to time ; 
and I can see clearly that my reply cannot be very short.” 

“Then the court will adjourn,” said the judge, somewhat 
sulkily; and at the same moment he rose to retire. 

Let it be remembered^ that tliis day was marked in the 
calendar as the 9th of the month; for dates may be impor- 
tant things even in a novel, and in this instance a man’s life 
hung upon the events of a single day. 
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CHAFIER XXXL 


It was on the tenth of the month, in a very beautiful valley 
between hare hills, which, carrying their bold heads high 
above the rich cloak of vegetation that clothed both sides of 
the dell, seemed to c^oi Uieiii in the calm blue sky. Just 
above a waterfall, the s^me which has been before described, 
two large irregular masses of stone, differing in size, but 
both enormous, reared themselves up as gigantic door-posts, 
to the entrance of a small' amphitheatre of cliff, not less than 
two hundred feet in height. The one rock had somewhat 
the appearance of a chair of colossal size; the other, ‘fancy 
might shape into a reading-desk; and thus, amongst the 
people of the neighbouring districts, the former had acquired 
the name of **The Pope’s Throne,” whili^the Other was called 
“Tlie Puritan’s Pulpit.” Between them there was a narrow 
pass, of not more than ten feet in width, and on either side 
was piled up a mound of loose shingly fragments, forty nr 
fifty feet high, with a tree or a shrub here and there, where 
some vegetable earth had accumulated, forming a sort of 
natural wall, which .joined the rocky portal to the spurs of 
the amphitheatre of crag. At several points, it is true, a 
man might easily climb over the mound, cither to enter or 
issue forth from the space within; but the only smooth way 
wras between the two great masses of stone, where was a cat^ 
poling of soft mountain-turf, with not a blade of grass more 
than an inch long in any place, while in one app^fared the 
evident marks of often-treading fbet, in a narrow line worn 
nearly bare. 

With bis back leaning against the base of the Pope’s 
Throne, and the smishine and' shadow of a spring day chas- 
ing each other across his brow, was seated a stout gipsy, of 
four or five-and -twenty. Half-way up the mound, on the 
right, reclining upon the shingle, might be perceived another, 

.lewhat older than the former, in such a position that Ins 
eyes could rest from time to time upon his companion below. 
The mound on the left-hand had also its man; but4ic could 
not be seen from without the natural enclosure, for he had 
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Stationed himself just over the top of the heap, obtaining a 
view into the little enclosure; and there he sat from six 
p^cTock in the morning until eight, with a number of green 
osier twigs beside him, and a half-finished basket between 
his knees, at which he worked away like an honest, indus- 
trious man, ^ . 

From within the circle came forth at times the sounds of 
merry voices, and at one period of the morning there curbed 
up a wreath of light bluish smoke. Shortly after, there 
trudged forth from the entrance an elderly man, with a pair 
of bellows slung over his shoulders and an old spoutless tin 
kettle in his hand. Then all seemed quiet, and the man who 
had been making baskets, without changing his position, 
(Ranged liis attitude, and suffered himself to drop quietly 
back upon some mossy turf which had gathered round the 
root of a tree, planted, heaven knows how, amongst the 
stones. 

About half-past eight o'clock the figure of a tall stout man 
appeared, close beside the basket-maker. His step was slow 
and cautious, and the gipsy man did not move. lie was sound 
asleep. The other stood and looked at him for an instant, 
with a look not altogether unfriendly; but the moment after 
he moved quietly on again, passed behind the tree, and began 
tp climb the ridge of the mound towards the spur of the cTiff. 
He took a step higher, and another, and another, with great 
care pnd precaution, often looking back at the man he had 
passed, often looking down into the little amphitheatre; but 
stiU he advanced steadily towards a part wnere there was 
not a space of more than ten or twelve feet between the 
summit of the cliff and the top of the shingly mound, with 
■ an ash-tree waving its branches under the shelter of the 
hank. He was within half-a-dozen paces of the top, when 
some of the loose stones, giving way beneath him, rolled 
down, and startled the sleeper from his slumbers. 

In andnstant'he was won bis feet; the next, he gazed up 
and gave a loud shout. The seen of confusion that followed 
was wild and strange. From a number of gipsy tents, which 
had been pitched in the circle below, issued forth some twenty 
or tlnrty' persons, men, women, and children, all in a state of 
great excitement, and aU ihoking in the direction from which 
the shout had proceeded. The hasket-maker sprang up after 
the the hill, half-a-doaen pung men Ibllowed from 

Selow, of the other, watchers joined in what 

pursuit. , 

fugitive had gained too much uponA tbem; the 
him to quicken his pace; in an instant he was 
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under the ash-tree; and in another, by the aid of its stout 
branches, he was at the top of the clilf. Thera he paused 
lor but one instant, then turned and hurried on. His 
parting figure lessened rapidly to the eyes of those who 
lul lowed him, and at length he disappeared. 

Three of the pursuers climbed up by the aid of the ash- 
tree, as he had done; but as a fourth was mounting, ho 
happened to turn his eyes below, and beheld the object of 
the chase down in the valley, and in the act of crossing the 
river, which rose to his arm-pits. By a bold manoeuvre he 
had put the hounds at fault, and by the time the men were 
called dowm from above he was out of sight. 

A short consultation was held amongst the tribe, and then 
they all quietly returned to their usual habits. The women 
and the children betook themselves again to their tents; the 
basket-maker came dowm and plied his trade more wakefully 
below; the young man who had been sitting with his baCK 
against the huge rock abandoned his post, and remained 
talking within the little basin to another of the tribe; and hi$ 
fellow- watcher on the outside lay down at the back of the 
encamjmient and went to sleep. 

About five minutes after, coming at great speed, the gipsy 
woman, Sally Stanley, approached the ijjace from the lower 
part of the valley. There was anxiety in her look, and she 
gazed eagerly over the two shingly mounds, as if in search 
of what she did not see, and then, with a step quickened 
almost to a nut, she entered the little amphitheatre of clifiT^ 
advaneing straight to the youth who had been stationed at 
the pass between the two rocks. 

he gone?'’ she asked in breathless eagerness. Is he 

gone?” 

“ Yes, Sally; he is gone,” replied the young man; ^"hut 
it was not my fault, for he ” 

“Fault!” cried the woman; “it might be no one’s fault; 
for what right have I to command ? what need have you 
to obey? But curses on him who let him go! for he "has 
done a bad act ; he has killed one who has always been kipd 
to US. The blood of the gipsy’s firiend be upon bis head I” 
And without waiting for reply "she ran out of the circle of 
rock, and with the speed of lightning, hurried down the 
valley. Cutting off every angle, finding paths where none 
appeared*, and footing on places which a goat would hardly 
trod, she darted on till she reached the spot where, 
opening out with an ever-gentle descent to the plain, the 
hill- valley was lost in other sweeps of the ground,, and the 
common footpath entered into the cultivated grt)unds, taking 
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Ub onward course between two close hedges in the form of a 
lane. She looked upon the somewhat moist sand beneath 
her ^et with eagerness, and examined it carefully for seTeral 
yards. Then, murmuring to herself, ^^Ile has not passed! 
he cannot have passed !'* she placed herself behind the de- 
cayed trunk of an old willow, and, waiting, watched with an 
attentive ear. 

Two minutes had not elapsed when a step was heard; and 
then Lockwood was seen coming along tlm lane at a rapid 
pace, with a thick newly-cut stick in his hand. The woman 
instantly darted forth and threw herself before him. 

Qet out of my way !'* he said in a stern tone, as soon as 
he saw her. am angry, and I would not do anything 
unbecoming. You may have done mischief enough already. 
3>o not do more by making me forget myself.*’ 

But she persevered in her attempts to stop him. 

. am a woman, and alone,” she answered; **you would 
not do anything inunouly, I am sure. But heai* me, Lock- 
wood,” she continued, more vehemently; hear me, and 1 
will tell you what you are going to do. You wish to save' 
him, and you are ^ing to ruin him. If you set your foot in 
that fumrt, he is lost. Nay, hear me! hear me!” she re- 
peated, as he stroTe to push his way past her. You must, 
you sdiidl — ^foryour own sake — for his sake — ^for my sake. I 
will beseech you— I will kneel to you, to hear me but a few 
words;” and casting herself down before him, she clasped his 
knees with her arms. 

“ I will not hear you,” he answered bitterly; ‘‘every mo- 
ment is precious. You have detained me shamefully two 
days, and there is nothing to be told that 1 could not tell you, 

1 know all, girl; I know you, Susan Grey; I know your mo- 
tives; I know that you are fool enough still to love him who 
ruined, betrayed, abandoned you— who left you to misery, 
starvation, and death, for aught he knew; and 1 know that 
; to save him from the punishment of his crimes you would 
^•^'^ridee one who was lund and good to you, when there was 
^one other to befriend you. Let me go, girl, for I will pass I” 
and, forcing himself from her grasp, he walked hastily on- 
ward towards S— — • 

' 0 God ! O God hjjp^ the woman, “he willdestroy him 

he seeks to save 1*^ ^ ^ 

This ^e readef remember, orC^ IT)th of 

the month; the second day of the trial of Chandos ftlnsldw^ - 
and to that ti^ and the court In which it was takiw place we 
E must now retum. p 
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CHAPTER XXXn. 


In many cases the inhabitants of an assize town are very HtUe 
affected by what is taking place in their courts. Tli^ see 
lawyers flock in and juries assemble, witnesses moving about 
in troops, and z rich crop of blue bags growing up ; but with 
the causes or the prisoners, they very little trouble their 
heads. The host of the inn rubs his hands and rejoices : a 
heavy calendar is to him a God-send. His waiters, probably 
increased in number, bustle about to feed those classes whica 
are proverbially ravenous; and the chamber-maids are in 
great request. The pastry-cook becomes a person of im- 
portance; the cookshop has its share of business; red tape 
and parchment rise in value; while the ladies of the plaxMc 
think a good deal of the young barristess, tod very little of 
those whose causes brought them to the town. 

But there are occasions, on the contrary, when, either front 
the intrinsic interest of the case, or from adventitious circum- 
stances connected with it, the people even of the town in 
which the trial takes place become almost universally ex- 
cited by what is occurring in the courts; and upon eve^ 
turn of the trial, as it proceeds, hangs a world of emotions in 
the bosoms of men only linked to the transaction by the tie 
of sympathy. 

Such was the case in regard to the laial of Chandos AVins- 
low. Not a drawing-room, not a tea-table, not a chamber in 
a tavern, not even a coffee-room, did not hear discussed dur- 
ing the whole evening of the 9th the various events which 
had taken place in the court-house during the day, while 
calculations were formed, and even bets made, on the pro- 
bable result of the trial. The prisoner had become quite a 
hero of romance to all the youth tod much of the age of the 
place. He was so young, so handsome, so nobic-looking, 
that the women of S- of coarse felt interest in his favour ; 

%11u the men declared he bore it stoutly, struck by his firm 
and calm demeanour and his resolute and gallant bearing. 
Nevertheless, at the close of the case for the prosecution, a very 
general impression prevailed that he would be*fotmd guilty. 
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So many startling facts bad been proved against him: his 
absence from his house precisely at the time of the murder, 
the ejtact correspondence of his shoes with the footsteps to 
and from the spot where the crime was committed, the bloody 
hands and coat, and the terrihl}' agitated demeanour which 
had been witnessed by the hoy and the old woman on his 
return, would almost have been enough for conviction, even 
without the terrible and seemingly conclusive fact, that the 
fatal deed had evidently been committed with the very hoe 
which he had carried out in his hand. 

Under* such circumstances, the rush at the doors of the 
court-house on the morning of the 10th was tremendous ; and 
it was as much as the officers on duty could do, aided by a 
strong body of police, to prevent the multitude from crushing 
each other to dea'th in the. passages and in the very court 
itself. Several of the magnates of the county were accom- 
modated with scats "Oti the bench to hear the defence; and 
the voice of the judge himself was raised to its very highest 
tones to suppress the disorder that occurred when the pri- 
soner appeared in the dock. 

Wearing anxiety will have its effect on every frame, and 
Chandos Winslow looked paler and thinner than on the first 
day of the trial; but still the magnificent head, the fine 
person, the tranquil and undaunted bearing, and the firm, 
strong step, had their effect upon those who beheld them, 
and the impression was, though the jury might and w^ould 
say “ Guilty,” the man wa'S innocent.” 

Sir , every one remarked, was exceedingly pale ; and 

before he rose he turned over the papers under his hand 
several times, with a look of nervous anxiety; but the 
moment he was upon liis feet that look passed away: he 
raised his head high ; he cast back his shoulders as if for 
full breath, and, ixing his fine and speaking eyes .upon the 
jury, began. 

“My lord and gentlemen of the jury, — ^I'he learned ser 
jeant who has conducted the prosecution assured you that to 
do so was the most painful task of his life. I doubt it not in 
the least; for it must be a terrible task indeed to become the 
public accuser of such a man as the prisoner, with even a 
doubt upon the mind of bis guilt; and how many doubts 
must have existed in this cose? If such were the feelings of 
my learned fViend, judge, gentlemen of the jury, what must 
be mine, when, in rising to defend the prisoner at tlie 
know that upon my feeble efforts depends not only the life 
of an innocent man, not only the life of one who is an orna- 
. ment to the* society in which he moves, but the life and 
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boiiour of my dearest fHetid! With what anxieties must! 
be oppressed! bow terrible must be the responsibility when 
the slightest failure of my powers, the least oversight on my 
part, any weakness, any indiscretion, may condemn to death 
one whom I love as a brother — one wnom I know to be 
innocent, as I have trust in God! I am no paid advocate, 
retained to defend a bad cause; I am not a counsel doing 
merely his professional duties: I am a friend standing forth 
in defence of a friend; an honest man raising his voice to 
save an innocent one. Terrible are the difficulties which all 
tliese cases present; more than ordinary are the difficulties 
iu 'the present case; and all these are aggravated in au 
enormous degree by the very feelings of friendship which 
exist between inj^self and the prisoner, by the doubts and 
fears of myself, which make me tremble at my own incom- 
petence, by the zeal which perplexes, by the eagerness which 
confounds. The burden would be too great, gentlemen of 
the jury — it would overwhelm me; but happily there are 
circumstances which lighten the lo&d. I see upon the bench 
one of the most learned and clear-sighted of those judges. 
%vho are an honour to the nation to which they belong; I 
sec in that box a body of Englishmen well calculated by 
judgment and experience to distinguish between truth and 
ialsehood, between the factitious glozing^of an artificial 
oratory, and the simple eloquence of right and conviction; 
and I hold under my hand the means of establishing, beyond 
all doubt, the innocence of my friend, if friendship do not 
deprive me of reason, if enthusiasm do not paralyse my 
tongue. 

I will now, however, do my best to grapple with the case 
as presented to you by my learned friend; and, doing him 
full justice for his high eloquence, believing most sincerely 
that'he has stated nothing but what he instructed .was 
true, 1 will still venture to say, that a more terrible mis- 
representation was never made to an English jury. Now, in 
the very first instance, my learned friend asserted that the 
prisoner at the bar is of a sharp and vindictive disposition, 
and he said that he should be able to show that such was the 
case. Gentlemen, 1 will ask you. has he proved that fact? 
I will ask you if he has 'made any attempt to prove it? I 
will ask you if Ibis own witnesses have not proved the exact 
reverse; if they have not shown that the prisoner is of a 
'kfiid and gentle disposition, winning the love and esteem of 
all around, high and low, rich and poor? and, whether we 
see him teaching the uneducated Child, saving the drowning 
boy, or tending him in his after sicknei^, 1 ^11 askj if all 
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that has beien proved does not excite admiration, and sym* 
patb^% and respect? Cast iVom your minds, then, such un- 
justiued and vagne expressions; look upon his general 
character as it is shown by the very evidence for the prose- 
cution — ^tender rather than sharp, benevolent instead of 
vindictive. But the insinuation, gentlemen of the jury, has 
been made, though not supported; and it forces me to 
establish the contrary by proofs. Something was said, too, 
gentlemen, of a duel between the prisoner and Viscount 
Overton, and a connexion must have instantly established 
itself in the minds of the jury between that duel and the 
sharp and vindictive character ascribed to the prisoner. But, 
gentlemen, I will place that honourable nobleman in the 
witness-box, to speak to the character of the prisoner. He 
shall himself tell vou what he thinks of the circumstances 
which produced the duel *; and you shall judge from facts, 
not from insinuations. All this shall be triumphantly swept 
away, and I will not leave a vestige of such charges against 
my Iriend. I will call the old servants of bis father’s house ; 
I will call the tenants, the parishioners, the neighbours. 
Their evidence need not bo long; but it will be conclusive to 
show that a more honourable, upright, generous, kind- 
hearted man never existed ; full of noble enthusiasm, gentle 
in habits, benevolent in disposition, incapable of a base or a 
cruel action. 

“So much, gentlcmeu of the jury, for the first part of the 
charge — ^for the general and vague insinuation, made foi the 
purpose of preparing your minds to regard the prisoner as a 
man of blood. But it F^eemcd necessary to my learned (iicnd ; 
and most necessary indeed it was to his case, to show some 
apparent motive for the crime of which the prisoner is 
accused; and a letter has been read in evidence, to prove 
that there was ^fcne dispute between the prisoner and the 
murdered man. TThat letter shall be fully explained before 
I have done; and you shall see how ridiculouMy petty is the 
motive assigned lor so great an offence. But, besides that 
letter, allusion was made to former disputes between the 
unfortunate Mr. Roberts and the piisoner, which, though 
not proved, may have had some influence upon your minds. 
1 will show that no such disputes ever cxist^; that the two 
were on the best and most kindly terms ; that they had been 
so through life ; and that those causes of disgust which had 
induced tlie prisoner to quit Ins brother’s mansion 
identical with the causes which induced Mr. Roberts to give 
notice to Sir William Winslow tliat he was about to leave 
his employirtent. In short, I wiU prove that Mr. Winslow 
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Und the mmi he U Accused of murd^ing were acting on. the 
most friendly terms together; mid that the letter which Is 
bUp^osed to prove that'A dispute existed was written in eold 
terinS) merely os an authority to Mr. Roberts for disregarding 
any orders he might have received from his employer to 
meddle with things in which that employer had no right. It 
was, in short, a formal notice to him to reject the rights of 
the prisoner, without any regard to the illegal directicms of 
a third party. I shall be able to prove that Mr. Roberts 
possessed the fhli confidence of Mr. Chandos Winslow; that 
he was adting with due regard for Mr. Winslow’s interests, 
and that he had actually applied, or intended to apply, to that 
gentleman for an authority or warning to respect, in .hia 
capacity of agent for Sir Wuliam Winslow, the ri^te of him, 
the prisoner at the bar. Thus the pretence of motive fur* 
nished by the letter which he, Mr. Roberts, had himself 
desired, falls entirely to the ground, end leaves the accusa- 
tion totally without motive and totally without foundation, 
except such as a very doubtful train of circumstantial evidence 
can afibrd. Mr. Robert, in fact« was the only confidant of 
the prisoner at the bar — the only person to whom he confided 
his address, when disgust at some injiuies he imaged he 
had received, and a desire to mingle as an equal witii classes 
in which he had long taken a deep interest qs a superior, led 
liiiu to quit his high position in society, and accept the humble 
station of gardener to Mr. Arthur Tracy, of Nortliferry. 
Was this, gentlemen of the jury, like long disputes and 
acrimonious bickerings, ending in malevolence and murder? 
Is that the man to entertain such passions '—to commit such 
an act? 

‘•But I will make no appeal to your feelings: I will ad- 
dress myself to your judgment only. 1 will break through 
this chain of circumstantial evidence; 1 show that it 
cannot affect the prisoner, that it is not applicable to him. 
I will proceed logically with my inferences, though it may 
be somewhat out of the usual course. 1 will first convince 
you by the testimony of man 3 j witnesses, that the prisoner 
was not a man likely to commit such a crime. 1 will next 
prove that there was no earthly motive for bis committing 
that crime, but every motive for his not doing so; and in the 
end 1 will establish h yond all question that it was impossible 
that he could have committed it. Before I proceed to call 
» ^witnesses, however, it may be necessary to examine 
closely i^e evidence adduced, in order that we may separate 
the fiicte clearly aud distinctly proved from an immense mass 
of irrelevant In so doing, 1 shall nof attempt to 
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explain every fact and every circumstance; I shall not scek‘^ 
to prove why the prisoner did this, or why he did that. To 
do so would unnecessarily occupy the time and patience of 
the court. For, surely, if I establish beyond all doubt those 
three great points I have named — that the prisoner was not 
a man likely by character, disposition, and previous conduct, 
to commit such a crime ; secondly, that be* had no possible 
motive for committing it, but the reverse; and, thirdly, that 
if the testimony already given be not altogether false, he 
could not have committed it — that will be quite sufficient lor 
the satisfaction of the court. 

“ The evidence, gentlemen of the jury, divides itself into * 
two principal parts : that which relates to the death of Mr. 
Eoberts, and that by which it is attempted to connect his 
death with some act of the prisoner. The simple facts re- 
garding the death of the unhappy victim of some other man's 
bad passions are clearly proved in evidence by the various 
witnesses you have heard in their examination and cross-exa- 
mination. Their testimony has not been shaken in the 
least, and 1 do not wish to shake it. In considering th.is 
evidence, it is of the utmost importance to the establishment 
of truth that everything should be precise ; and I must there- 
fore impress the facts upon your minds, that you may take 
them in conjunction with the evidence I shall myself oiler, and 
from the whole draw the onlj' deduction which can logically 
be drawn : that it is impossible the prisoner could have com- 
mitted the act with which he is charged. 

“You have heard the testimony of James Wilson, the 
footman of Mr, Tracy, the last person that we know of who 
spoke with Mr. Roberts before the murder, with the excep- 
tion of Jones, the valet. This man stated at first that Mr. 
Eoberts called about five o'clock, but afterwards admitted, on 
cross-examinatJ^n, that it was certainly ten minutes past five. 

It might have been more, but I am contented with that. The 
witness Jones corroborated the testimony of James Wilson, 
and fixed the time of Mr. Roberts's call at ten minutes or a 
quarter past five. These statements axe not sh^en. It was 
at least ten minutes past five when the murdered man was at 
Mr. Tracy’s house. He stayed apparently a very short time 
there; but we find from Wilson's evidence in answer to the 
court, that it would take ten minutes more to go from the house 
to the spot where the murder was committed. We will not 
assume that any time was lost on- the road. It was, t h ww s 
fore, at least twenty minutes after- five before the criminal 
act was perpetrated. IMy learned friend has attempted to fix 
the period <of the murder. I will try to do same thing, 
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rtf but somewhat more accurately. The little boy, Timothy 

^ Stanley, in evidence which, from its perspicuity, simplicity, 
and truthful straightforwardness, you must all recollect, has 
shown that at half-past five o'clock the murder had been 
actually committed. I take the time by Northferry clock to 
be the real time — at least it must be assumed to be so for our 
purposes; and I may as well inform the jury here, that I 
last night sent off an express to Northferry to ascertain what 
difference, if any, exists between the clock at Mr. Tracy’s 
house and that of Northferry church. By this man I shall 
prove that there is hut one minute of difference between the 
church clock and that in the hall so often alluded to, although 
that clock has not been set for one week, owing to Mr. 
Tracy’s unfortunate absence. But I shall be in a condition 
to prove that it was set every day, at noon precisely, during 
that gentleman’s residence at Northferry, and set by the 
church clock. Thus it appears by testimony which has not 
at all been shaken, that the murder of Mr. Roberts must 
have taken place between twenty minutes and half-an-hour 
after five; that at ten minutes past five he was in Mr. Tracy’s 
hall, and at half-past five was seen murdered at the end of 
the grounds, the distance between the two places being, 1 
see by the plan, forty yards less than half-a-mile in a direct 
line, and rather more than three-quarters of a mile by the 
walks. The body was not found till past ten p’clock, or more 
than four hours and a-half after it was seen by the boy. 
At this time it was quite cold and stiff. The surgeon has 
proved that death was occasioned by a wound on the head, 
penetrating the brain, of a kind which might be inflicted by 
a Dutch hoe, and a Dutch hoe was found on the ground near 
the body, with blood and grey hair upon it. There can be 
little doubt that this hoe was the instrument by which the 
murderer perpetrated his crime. That it was so struck the 
prisoner at once, as you have heard; and moreover, he ac- 
knowledged the hoe to be his, and said that he had left it 
leaning against one of the pillars of the little temple over the 
fishpond. These are the admitted facts concerning the mur- 
der, of which there can be no doubt. 

“ We will now turn to the circumstantial evidence by 
which it is attempted to connect the prisoner with the crime. 
Now, my learned friend has repeated to you an old axiom of 
law, that circumstantial evidence is often more convincing 
than teect evidei:»ce, and he has reasoned ably upon that 
qu&tion, STevertheless, the numerous instances of awful in- 
justice which have heeh committed in consequence of giving 
too much weight to circumstantial evidence, have shaken the 
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confidence of many of the wisest and most learned men in i 
the reasoning by which the axiom is supported, and in the 
justice of the axiom itself. I need not cw to your mind a 
ead instance which occurred not many years ago in France, 
where an amiable and excellent man, mayor of a great city, 
after submitting to the knife of the guillotine, was proTcd to 
be perfectly innocent. Very many such instances are on re- 
cord; but I do believe that, after the trial which now occu- 
pies this court has come to its conclusion, all thinking men 
will regard circumstantial evidence with much greater doubt 
than they have hitherto done, and juries will pause ere they 
take upon themselves the frightful responsibility of sending 
a fellow- creature to death while the shadow of a doubt re- 
mains. I say that the result of this trial will show that too 
great a dependence on circuin''*?ntinl evIJtnce may often ^ e- 
tray wise and good men into acts which must burden tbcir 
consciences for all their remaining days. I wish to product 
this clfect. I wibh to put in the very stronfjest point of view, 
not only for the present occasion, but for future instruction, 
the very fallible nature of circumstantial evidence ; and there- 
fore in this instance 1 shall deal with it in a peculiar manner. 

1 will not attempt to struggle with it; 1 will not try to shake 
it; 1 vvill not even descend to explain it. It shall stand in 
full foicc, healing against my client to the ve^ last ; but then 
1 will prove that is utterly worthless, that it does not alfect 
him even in the slightest degree; that there is not e\cn a 
possibility of his having committed the crime. 1 will not ex- 
plain one of all the circumstances that tell against him; and 
yet, without quitting that box, you shall give a verdict of 
acquittal. 

‘^Nevertheless, it will be necessary to eaiaimiie the cvi^efice, 
in order to extract from it those fedts which have a real 
bearing on the case, and which fall into the hne of defence. 
The rest I shall leave intact, without attempting to weaken 
it in the slightest degree. The evidence by which it is 
attempted to connect the prisoner with the crime divide^ 
itself into three heads. One portion is that which shows that 
he was proceeding towards the spot where the dead body was 
found, nearly at the time when the murder must have been 
committed. The second refers to the traces of the deed le^ 
by the murderer, or supposed to have been left by him— 
hoe wfth which the deed was done, the steps to aUd from the 
hawhaw and in the ditch. The third relates to thodduaaa^^ 
noiir and personal appearance of the prisoner after the murder 
had been committed. Under the head, we find from 
the witness William Sandes that be met the prisoner as he 
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was going home from his work. The prisoner was going 
towards me scene of the tragedy. The witness at drst as* 
serted that it was about five o’mock when he met the pri'M>ner, 
very naturally not wishing to make it appear that he had 
quitted his work before the proper time; but in cross- 
examination we got out of him, that be had on previoui^ 
occasions left the garden earlier than he ought to hare done, 
and had been reprimanded by the prisoner. He also admit- 
ted that it was broad daylight, and might be a quarter before 
five. Thus the time at which Sandes met the prisoner was 
rather more than half-an-hour before the murder could have 
been committed. I beg you to mark this fact well, gentlemen 
of the jury, for it is important. Then we have the evidence 
of the old woman Humphreys. She shows that my client 
came into his cottage about half-past four on the day of the 
murder, and went out again exactly at five, by a clock which 
is proved to have been on that night from ten minutes to a 
quarter of an hour too fast; thus corroborating the statement 
on cross-examination of the witness Sandes. You will re- 
collect, gentlemen of the jury, that on the 5tli of February 
the sun sets before five o’clock. The witness Sandes says, 
that when he met the prisoner he does not think the sun 
was down; that it was broad daylight. The good woiuau 
Humphreys declares that the prisoner went to take a look 
round the grounds before it ^va8 dork ; all showing that it 
nnisSt have been considerably before five (f clock when he 
wont out. . Now, the murder could not have been committed 
before twenty minutes past five. This is the' evidence tend- 
ing to show that the prisoner was in the grounds and went 
to^vards the fa|4 spot some time before the crime was per- 
petrated. He never denied that such was the case. He 
admitted it in ogih^ereation with Mr. Tracy. He said he had 
been speaking to Miss within a very .few yards of the 
place where the body w|ka mund. Apd here 1 must remark 
Upon two circumstances Well worthy of your consideration. 
First, that the compel for the prosecution have not thought 
fit to call Mias TlWcy, but threw upon us the burden or so 
doing. !Nbw, Acton, the gardener, might have no hesitation 
in calling that young lady ^ but Mr. Chandos Winslow may 
have many reasons for not subjecting one towards whom he 
•^tertains high respect — ^may I not say affection? — to the 
torturing cross-examination of an adverse counsel. Suffice 
it, gentlemen of the jury, that he refuses to call her; and 
respecting his motives I hawe ventured to argue, but not to 
insist She should have be^ called for the prosecution. 
The other important fact to which I must call your particular 
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attention is this^that although it is profved tbs prisoner was 
in the grounds a short time Before the inurder« we hare it 
In evidenoe that some one else was in the grounds exactly at 
the time when the murder must have taken place. Michael 
Burwash has sworn, that some ten minutes or a quarter of an 
hour after Mr. Roberts went to the place where he met his 
death, he saw* some person enter the house from that very 
direction, walking in a quick and hurried manner; that he 
passed tlirough the greenhouse instead of taking the usual 
entrance, as if he desired to avoid observation. Who was 
it? The witness says it was neither Mr. Tracy nor General 
Tracy, and certainly not the prisoner at the bar. I do wot 
wish to throw any imputations; but the fact is proved, that 
there was some man, not the prisoner, in the grounds at llic 
very time the murder must have been committed. 

♦‘Now I come to the second head of evidence — the traces 
of the murderer’s progress. The hoe has been admitted to 
be the prisoner’s by himself in this court. More maj^ he 
very safely admitted: namety, that he carried it out with 
him in his hand, that he had it out with liim when he met 
tiie witness Sandes, and that he rested it against one of the 
pillars while he spoke tvith Miss Tracy, leaving it there w hen 
he Avent away. What more natural than to suppose that the 
murderer, seeing it there, snatched it'tip to elfect his criminal 
design? The footmarks in the gxass I not only deny to have 
been the. prisoner’s, but I must say that it is very nearly 
proved they were not. It is sworn that there were but two 
lines, one coming and one going, between the hawhaw and 
the spot; and it is admitted hj tile witness Taylor, that one 
of the men who accompanied Mr. Tracy at night went from 
the place where the body was found to the hawhaw and back, 
it is also shown that the ground was so, soft as to receive the 
impression of any foot that trod upon it. These steps, then, 
could not have been the prisoner’s; but servants, and con- 
stable, and all, seem to have made up their minds that the 
prisoner was the murderer, and the shoes of no other person 
were examined. Now, gentlemen of the; jury, I will touch 
upon the third head of evidence — the prisoner’s appearaiif^ 
and demeanour after the murder. He returned to his cov 
tage^ it is shown, somewhat after six o’clock; and I shall not 
in the slightest degree attempt, as I told you I would not, 
to lessen the weight of this evidence, nor even to en^lain the 
facts. I am precluded by his most positive injunietions from 
doing so^ I admit, then, that he returned in a 'state of very 
considerable agitation y that he was annoyed, haraped, vexed ; 
that there was blood upon his hands and upon his coat; and 
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1 will give no explanation of these facts. He forbids me to 
give the true one, and I will give no other. Were there no 
means of establishing his innocence, this refusal of explana- 
tion might create a reasonable doubt in your minds; but that 
doubt would be far from justifying you in a verdict of guilty. 
Any one can conceive a thousand circumstances which might 
have produced that agitation, and which might have covered 
his hands and stained his coat with blood, but which the moist 
honourable motives would prevent him from explaining. 
The ])roof must always lie with the other side ; the prosecu- 
tor is bound to leave no reasonable doubt in 3 ^our minds. It 
is not enough to produce a doubt of the prisoner's innocence; 
and therefore it is I say, that though, if no means existed of 
proving the prisoner to he not guilty, this refusal of expla- 
nation might produce a suspicion that he was guilty, yet that 
suspicion would be by no means sufficient to justify a verdict 
against him. 

“But, gentlemen of the jury, I will not be satisfied with 
this. My friend must quit that dock without a stain upon 
his cliaractcr. It must be in his case as in that of the famous 
Lord Oowper, who was tried in his youth for murder, upon 
evidence much stronger than any which has been adduced on 
this occasion, yet who triumphed over a false accusation, left 
the court with honour unsullied, and rose to the very highest 
rank in his profession, holding the first offidial station in the 
realm beneath the crown. Nothing will content me but to 
see my friend so acquitted, and therefore I will not plead the 
benefit of a doubt. Nothing will content him but such an 
acquittal; and therefore he forbids me to urge upon the 
couit .a fatal flaw which 1 have discovered in the indictment. 
But 1 can ensure that acquittal; and before 1 have done I 
will prove, upon evidence unimpeachable, clear, distinct, and 
positive, that the prisoner was far distant from the spot at 
the moment the crime was committed ; that it was, in short, 
physically impossible that he could have had any share in it. 
I will prove it by persons above all suspicion of collusion, 
without motive, without any object for favouring or assisting 
him. I will show, 1 say, not alone that the man around 
whom such a long chain of circumstantial evidence has been 
entwined, did not commit the crime with which he is charged, 
but that he could not have committed it; and 1 will call 
upon you for such an immediate and unhesitating verdict as 
will leave his name and honour clear of every imputation. 
Gentlemen of the jury, there is a joyful task bemre you, 
after you have permrmed a long and arduous one. rainfnl. 
yet mingled with satisfaction, have been the diflies which i 

& 
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have taken upon myself. At first the awful responsibility 
overwhelmed ms *, the anxiety for my client, the apprehen- 
sion for my friend, the sense of my own incompetence, the 
tremendous stake in peril, seemed too much for my mind ; 
but every step as I have proceeded has strenj^thened my 
confidence and reinvigorated my resolution. Knowing my 
friend’s innocence, seeing the proofs of it accumulate, per- 
ceiving that the case for the prosecution crumbled away un- 
der cross-examination, and assured that, without a woi d for 
the defence, there was in reality no case to go to a jury, I felt 
that my weakness could not much aflect the result, and 
that his safety depended not on such feeble powers as mine. 
To God and to his country he has appealed ; to God and to 
his country I leave his fate, certain that the one will defend 
where my voice fails, the^ other do him justice, whatever 
powers he amiyed against him.” 

The tears rose in his eyes; his voice trembled and almost 
failed at the last words ; but those last words were as dis- 
tinctly heard in the court as the most povrcrful tones of the 
adverse counsel, for there was a dread silence, unbroken by 
a breath. 


CHAPTER XXXra. / . 

It is very difficult to say whether the change in the practice 
, of our courts, by which prisoners are allowed counsel for 
fheir defence, is a real advantage to them or not. It is pro- 
bable that in most cases the nght of reply conceded to the 
prosecution, and the loSs of that assistance which the judge 
formerly thought himself bound to afford to the accused per- 
son, more than balance the advantage of a practised advocate. 
Indeed, the privilege of reply on the part of the public pro- 
secutor seems a rank injustice. He brings the charge with 
all his materials prepared ; he is bound to establish all the 
foots clearly and at once, so as to leave no reasonable doubt. 
The prisoner replies by his counsel to an accusation ma^ ; 
and if that reply is satisfactory to the jury the trial should 
end there, with the ramming-up of the evidence and the ex- 
position of the law By the judge. Can any equitable motive 
be shown for granting the accuser the last word ? 1 do not 
tiiink it 

The hnpression made by the speech of the counsel for the 
• defonce, on the trial of Chandos Winslow, was very great. It 
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carried the jury completely away with it; and one of them 
whispered to another, that he did not think they need hear 
any more evidence. It seemed to him that there was no 
case for the prosecution. 

The bar, who regarded it critically, praised it amongst 
themselves very much, and took especial notice of the man- 
ner in which, as one of them expressed it, ‘^Sir got 

lightly over the soft ground.” They were not all sure of 
Chandos Winslow’s innocence; and during the greater part 
of the speech they even doubted whether the learned coun- 
sel would get a verdict, though they generally agreed that 
he ought. But at the end, when he boldly declared that he 
could prove an unexceptionable alihi^ their opinions changed; 
for they know he was not a rash man, or one to risk the 
whole success of his case by a mode of defence, the slightest 
shade of suspicion attaching to which would strengthen every 
unfavourable impression regarding his client. 

The witnesses for the defence were called as soon as the 
speech was concluded; and all the first were, contrary to 
general custom, those who could speak to character only. 
Old servants, old friends of the family, tenants, and neign- 
hours were examined, and each testified with zeal and aime- 
tion, that the prisoner was a man much more likely to save 
life than to take it. But it was evident that the judge was 
impatient for the conclusion of the trial* and the questions 
put for the defence were few and pertinent. A private memo- 
randum found amongst the papers of Mr. Roberts was then 
put in and proved by his executor to be in his hand-writing, 
in which the deceased had thus expressed himself : — “A/m.: 
to ask Mr. Chandos for some^ormal notification to respect 
his rights, and protect them against others in case of need.” 
A few witnesses then proved the terms of affectionate regard 
on which the prisoner had always lived with his father’s 
steward, and then Lord Overton was called. 

The judge did not appear to like his evidence being taken; 
but the counsel for the defence so shaped his questions that 
th^ could not be rejected; and the peer, in mud and digni- 
fied terms, very different from bis former rude and haughty 
manner, acknowledged that be bad been tbe aggressor in the 
quarrel between himself and Mr. Winslow; and that in the 
whole transaction the latter had behaved like a gentleman 
and a man of honour. It required some skill to hang this 
testimony on to the ease; but that skill was evinced, and 
the evidence received. All this part of the business was got 
over ver^ rapidly, but it greatly damaged the case for the 
prosecution; so much so, that the judge mdre than once 
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looked at Seijeant , as if he were inclined to ask whe- 

ther they need proceed Airther. 

At length Thomas Muggeridge was called; and, to the 
surprise of Ghandos, a man in a plain livery got into the 
witness-box, and in answer to the questions propounded to 
him deposed as follows 

1 am servant to the Honourable and Reverend Horace 
Fleming, Rector of Northferry. I know the pri*50iier at the 
bar by sight. I have once spoken to him. I spoke to him 
on the night of the 5th of February last. He called and in- 
quired for my master about five o’clock. It might be ten 
minutes after, for the sun was down. It could not be more, 
for it was still t^uite light. I am quite sure oi the man ; for 
1 had saen him in the streets of Northferry before, and knew 
him to ha Mr. Tracy’s head-gardener. 1 went in and told 
Mr. Fleming that IVIr. Acton wanted to speak with him, aod 
he told me to show him in. When he had been with my 
master about ten minutes in the library, Mr Fleming rang 
and ordered me to bring lights. The prisoner was then 
seated on the opposite side of the table to my master. About 
five minutes after that, my master and the prisoner came out 
together, and walked through the large rooms which are un- 
furnished. They had a light with them; iny master earned 
it. 1 ran to open the doors, and at the same time 1 said to 
my master that the gipsy woman, Sally Stanley, wanted to 
speak to him about her little boy. I had been talking with 
her at the outer door. Mr. Fleming said he would see her 
in a few minutes; and when 1 went back to tell her so, she 
asked me if I knew who that was talking to my master. I 
said, ^ Oh, quite well and sj^ answered, ^ No, you don’t. 
That is the son of the late Sir Harry Winslow.* After my 
master and ^he prisoner had come out of the empty rooms, 
they went hack into the lihraiy and remained there till a 
quarter to sis. The clock struck the quarter as the prisoner 
went out. He stopped a minute or two at the door to say 
something to Mr. Fleming. He said, ‘ It is very unlucky, 
indeed, but it cannot be helped:’ and then he talked a word 
or two in a language 1 do not understand. It sounded like 
Latin, but I cannot say what it was. It was not French, for 
1 have heard that talked. I have not the slightest doubt 
that the prisoner is the man ; I had seen him half-a-dozen 
times before in the streets of Northferry, and 1 had every 
opportunity of seeing him vfeli that night.” 

The cross-examination then began by the counsel for the 
^prosecution giving the untness a long exhortation regarding 
*the sanctity of an oath; he then proceeded as IoHowb; — 
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Counsel.— “ How long have you b$enin the feervice of the 
Rev. Mr. Fleming?” 

Witness. — “ Six years, sir.” 

Counsel. — “ And how long had you been in Northferry 
when this event took place ?” 

Witness. — “ A little more than two months.” 

Counsel. — “ Then am I to understand that Mr. Fleming 
was newly appointed to the rectory at Northferry ?” 

Witness. — ‘‘ He had been there about five months at that 
time ; but I remained at the vicarage at Saridboume for more 
than two months after he got Northferry.” 

Counsel. — “ Oh, he is a pluralist, is he ? Will you swear 
that it was not half-past five w'hen the prisoner called ?” 

Witness. — “Yes, I will; for at half- past five it is 'quite 
dark.” 

“Will you swear it was not twenty-five minutes past?” 
asked the counsel. 

Witness. — “ Yes, air, I think I will, quite safely; for, as I 
told the other gentleman, though the sun was just dowm and it 
might be a little greyish, yet there was plenty of light, and I 
could see across the street; for I remember wondering what 
Higgins, the grocer, w'as doing with a barrel he was turning 
round before his door.” , 

Counsel. — “ Now, upon your oath, sir, what time was it 
really when the prisoner came ?” 

Witness. — “ As near as I can guess, from five to ten mi- 
nutes after five.” 

Counsel. — “ And on what d^y did you say ?” 

Witness. — “ On the 5th of February.” 

Counsel. — “Do you happen to recollect some circum- 
stances that took place at your master's house on the morn- 
ing of the 1st of that month ?” 

Witness, rubbing his head. — “Not quite rightly, sir. 
What circumstances do you mean ? I don't remember what 
Ylay the 1st was.” 

Counsel. — “Then how do you happen to remember so 
accurately all that took place upon the 5tli ?” 

Witness, with a laugh. — “ Ob, that is easily told. We 
came back to Sandbourne on^be 6th, and 1 had a precious 
quantity of packing up to do on the 5th ; so 1 recollect all 
about that day wtlT enough.” 

Counsel. — “ Now, as to the time when the prisoner went 
away, are you quite sure that it was not half-past five that 
struck ?” 

“Quite, sir,” answered the witness. “ IJbeard the half- 
hour go while 1 was talking with the gipsy woman, and the 
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' quarter to six just as master and the prisoner were walk- 

^ ing from the librarj' to the hall-door, which I had got open 
r in my hand. 1 counted three quarters.^* 

You can^t struggle againat that,’^ growled the judge ; and 
the witness was suSered to go down. 

, The Honourable and Keverend Horace Fleming was then 
called, and entered the witness-box with a calm, firm step, 
« and a look of placid dignity. 1 know the prisoner in the 
' dock," he said, in answer to the counsers questions. T 
I never spoke with him but once, but have seen him several 
times in the grounds of Mr. Tracy, of Northferry. I always 
believed his real name to be Acton, till the night of the 5th 
of February, when I was told by my servant that he was the 
son of the late Sir Harry Winslow. I recollect all tlie events 
of that night perfectly. 1 went into my library a little before 
five o'clock to select some senuons, as I was coming over to 
my vicarage at Saudbourne on the following day ; and about 
ten minutes alter, my servant informed me that Mr. Tracy's 
head-gardener wanted to speak to me. lie was shown into 
tile library by my orders, and 1 asked him to sit down. I 
had heard from Mr. Tracy that he was a man of extraordi- 
nary information for his station iu life , and it did not there- 
fore surprise me to find him mingle very appositely quotations 
m Latin and Cl reek with his conversation. At the same time 
1 will own, both his manner and the request he came to make 
seemed to me ver^ strange. Ho was a good deal excited ; and 
after apologising in a hurried manner for taking a liberty, he 
said, a friend o/ his-*^indeed, a relation — had been left by Sir 
Harry Winslow all the books and a great number of the 
pictures at Winslow Abbey, together with the large book- 
cases, and a great deal of ot&r furniture. Sir William 
Winslow, he said, was behamg very ill about the wliolc 
business ; and his friend was anxious to have tlic various 
iprticlcs removed from Winslow Abbey at once, but had no 
place to put them in. He then went on to cxjilam io me, 
that having heard X had several large apartments unfurnished 
in the rectory, he thought I might be induced to give these 
ai'ticlfes house-room for a few weeks, till they could be other- 
wise disposed of. I replied that the rooms, though large for 
a rectory, were low pitched and difficult of access, so that it 
would be impossible to place tall bookcases in them, what- 
ever inclination I might have to render the gentleman he 
mentioned any service. Wc went to look at the rooms, and 
he acknowledged that what he had proposed could not be 
done. He staged some little time afterwards, conversing on 
various subjects ; and 1 found him a man of very extensive 
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information, which decidedly induced me to believe that his 
station in life was not that which he assumed. He spoke 
with considerable acerbity of Sir .William Winslow; and 
though he affected a certain degree of roughness of manner, 
probably to harmonise with his assumed character, it was 
quite evident to me that he had received the education of a 
gentleman. I did suspect him to he Mr. Winslow before our 
conversation was at an end ; so much so, indeed, that I asked 
him if he knew Sir William Winslow was at ISTorthferry 
House. He replied, Yes ; but he should keep out of his way. 
He left me just as the clock was striking a quarter to six. 
At the door I expressed my sorrow that I could not lake 
care of the valuable things he seemed to consider in danger ; 
and he replied, is very unfortunate, indeed; but it cannot 
be helped: Dommus providcbiL' 

Counsel. — “ You say his manner was a good deal excited; 
pray, what do you mean by that expression ?” 

Witness. — “I mean hurried, hast}^ impatient, agitated. 
Once he fell into a reverie, which lasted two or three mi- 
nutes.’* 

Counsel. — “Will you have the goodness to state, Mr. 
Fleming, with as much precision as possible, at what hour 
the prisoner visited you?” 

“ Silence I” cried the judge, in a voice of fliunder. “ What 
is all that noise at the door?” 

“A man will force his way in, my lord,” said one of the 
oiheers, from the other end of the court; “ and there is not 
a bit of room.” 

“ Take him into custody I” cried the judge. 

“ He says, my lord, he wishes to give evidence for the 
prisoner,” shouted the officer, the noise and confusion still 
continuing. 

“ He will be called if he is wanted,” said the judge. “ Take 
him into custody if he continues disorderly.” 

The volunteer witness apparently dideo continue; for there 1 
was a momentary scuffie at the door, and then some one was ^ 
removed by the officers. 

The question of the counsel was then repeated to Mr. 
Fleming; and he replied, “To a minute I cannot exactly 
say^; but it must have been somewhere between five and a 
quarter past; for the clock upon my library table struck the 
quarter while he was sitting with me.” 

Counsel. — “Is that clock very accurate?” 

Witness. — “It is set every day by that of the church, 
which is, I believe, a very good clock.” ^ ' * . 

Counsel. — “Then it was before a quarter to five that he 
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called at your door? How long does it take you to walk 
tSrom the rectory to Northfeny House?” 

Witness. — “Ifrom a quarter of an hour to twenty minutes 
by the fields; it would take about balf-an-hour by the road.” 

** And you are quite certain that the prisoner left you at a 
quarter to six — ^not before?” said the counsel. 

Witness, — “No, rather after; for the clock struck when 
we were in the passage, and 1 spoke to him for a short time 
St tile door.” 

Counsel. — “Then, you are prepared to swear that the 
prisoner is the man who was with you on that night, as you 
nave described?” 

Mr. Fleming turned round his head and gazed for a mo- 
ment or two at Chandos W^iiislow, after which he replied, 
' in a firm, clear voice, “ I am. He is dressed very differently 
on the present occasion, but I have not the slightest doubt.” 

Judge. — “1 will put it to the counsel for the prosecution 
whether they can proceed any further after the evidence they 
have heard.” 

“ My lord, I have done,” said the counsel for the prose- 
cution. “I am not in the least prepared to invalidate the 
testimony of the reverend gentleman. His character is above 
reproach, and I have nothing more to say,” 

“ Gentlemen of the jury,” said the judge, “you have heard 
the evidence; hut I will sum up if you mink it necessary.” 

“There is not the slightest occasion, my lord,” said the 
foreman of the jury. “It would be only wasting your lord- 
ship’s time ; for we are all of one mind, and have been so 
Ibt the last half-hour. We therefore beg at once to return 
a verdict of ‘ Not guilty.’ ” 

Loud acclamations followed the verdict, which were with 
difficulty repressed ; but it was remarked that the face of the 
accused did not express the slightest pleasure, and that Sir 

leaned his arms upon the table and covered his eyes 

with his hands, as if overpowered by deep emotion or ex- 
hausted by his exertions. He was in very bad health at the 
time ; but not a member of the bar had ever seen seen him 
^ give way before, and there was much marvelling. The judge 
addressed a few words to the late prisoner, declaring that he 
quitted the court with his honour unimpaired and without a 
stitiq upon his name ; but Chandos Winslow only bowed with 
a grave and stately air, and seemed in no way to participate 

the satisfaction which liis acquittal had produced in the 
court. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


** SiJi will be with you in ten miniiteB, sir,” said the 

landlord of the great inn, the Green Dragon, at S— , ad- 
dressing the liberated prisoner. “He has been sent for by ‘ 
the judges. Dinner was ordered at six, but a message came 
to pxit it off for half-an-hour.” 

Ohandos bowed his head, and the landlord withdrew, lear- 
ing him alone in the sitting-room of the great barrister, who, 
as soon as the trial was over, had sent him a note, begging 
him to dine with him. He took up a book: it was a volume 
of celebrated trials. A page %vas turned down at that of Mr. 
Cowper, afterwards Lord Cowper, for murder ; and although 
we have seen the very sparing use made of it by the counsel, 
every page was marked with thick marginal notes in pencil, 
evidently freshly written. Chandos had not much time al- 
lowed him to read ; for, a minute or two afffer he had opened 
the work, he heard the voice of his little solicitor, inquiring 
with quick reiteration, “ Where is he? where is Mr. Wins-* 
low? What number did you say ?’'^ and in another moment 
he was in the room. 

“My dear sir,” said the solicitor, shaking him warmly by 
the hand, “I congratulate you a thousand times upon the 
result of the trial. It was a most splendid defence — magni- 
ficent — unequalled ; our learned friend outdid himself. Did 
you mark how he jumped over all the difficulties?^ how 
lightly he trod upon the dangerous ground? Really it was 
a treat to hear him : the whole bar rings with it. It is really 
worth undergoing a trial for such a defence.” 

“It is at least some compensation for the pain of one, to 
ftnd that 1 have such a friend,” replied Chandos. “ I am 
waiting for him now \vith a heart lull of gratitude,” 

“ He may be a little while first,” said the solicitor, with a 
very cunning look : “ he’s about that little awkward affair ; 
but it can make no difference now — ^verdict given. In the 
mean time, I have just come to say a word or two upon bu- 
siness, my dear sir. You were considerate enough to give 
me a power of attorney, jand also to execute a'deed in case 
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of the worst, which, when you have a moment’s leisure, must 
all be re-arranged, as the best and not the wox;st has hap- 
pened. But in the mean time I have taken the most prompt 
measure to secure the furniture, books, statues, pictures, and 
other chattels, left you under your late worthy father’s will. 
Now, perhaps, as the fees and other expenses are heavy, 
perhaps you would, as I understand you axe going to London 
directly, give me some little security in the shape of a lien 
upon said property for the amount of costs. 1 have got a 
small document here— merely a few words — which will 
answer all the purposes, if you will look it oyer.” 

“ Certainly,” answered Ohandos Winslow, taking the paper 
out of his hand. “ But you will understand, my good sir, 
that I intend to pay these costs ftom other resources ; and 
tlierefore you must assure me that you will not use this 
paper, which, 1 see, gives you power to sell, unless I fail in 
di^haxmg your account within a reasonable time.” 

“Undoubtedly, undoubtedly r cried the lawyer: “it is 
merely as a security — nothing more, 1 can assure you : all 
shall be taken care of^and held sacred as the great seal.” 

“An inventory of all these effects,” continued Ohandos, 
“ has been already made by a friend of mine ; and as it seems 
fair enough that you should have some means of paying 
yourself, 1 will sign the paper upon the understanding I have 
mentioned.” 

“Ah)— oh I— yes; here are pen and ink,” said the solici- 
tor : and the paper was signed. 

“I thank you most sincerely, my dear sir,” said Ohandos 
Winslow, “for the interest you have taken and the skill you 
have displaced in this sad affair. But let me inquire what 

, you meant just now. You spoke as if my friend, Sir , 

Was absent on business of mine, and as if 1 knew what that 
business is. Will you have the goodness to explain?” 

“Oh! it is about that fellow who is so unfortunately like 
you,” said the lawyer — “ the man whom Mr. Fleming and 
his servant must have mistaken for you. He came to the 
door of the court jilst at the end, and wanted to force his 
way in : did you not hear all the hubbub? But Dickins, the 
tipstaff, is a capital fellow; and as soon as he had got au- 
' thority he took him into custody and walked him off. If he 
had in, he would have spoiled the whole defence and 
pl^ed the devil.” 

Ohandos Winslow sank down into his chair in horror and 
mortiftcatiou. ^ 

“And is it possible,” he exclaimed, “that the life of 
an innocent luan can depend upon a mere mistake of one 
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person for another, and that in an English court of jus- 
tice, too?” 

** Quite possible, my dear sir,” replied the little lawyer, 

when the party accused will not explain suspicious circum- 
stances. I am perfectly confident of your innocence — always 
have been ; all those who are well acquainted with you are 
the same, and it seems that our leader knows it from the 
facts that you have stated to him. Indeed, it was that car- 
ried him through; for if he had not been perfectly sure, 1 do 
not think even he could have made such a defence. But I 
can tell you, Mr. Winslow, that if that wortb}^ had got into 
court when he tried, you’d have had a verdict of ‘guilty’ 
against you; unless, indeed, Sir -- — had some back card to 
play, which I thmk he had — always did think he liad — and 
that kept my courage up. Perhaps the real story would 
have popped out if the alibi had faded. However, there is 
no use in thinking of these things now. We’ve got a ver- 
dict ; all’s safe ; and not all the judges in England can over- 
set it.” 

‘‘But there is something more to an honest man jfaan 
merely getting a verdict,” said Chandos, gravely. “ When 
it is known how the verdict has been obtained, what will men 
think of me? How can 1 be satisfied with such an acquittal,, 
obtained by a gross and extraordinary error?” 

“ Oh 1 in courts of justice, my dear sir, it is very custom- 
ary to combat error by error. You were likely to be hanged 
by one fallacious train of evidence ; we have saved you by 
another. Error for error, that’s all : rather odd, but very 
satisfactory.” 

“By no means satisfactory to me,” replied Chandos 
Winslow. 

"J’lie little lawyer grinned, as if a merry reply were rising 
to his lips. To win the cause was ^1 he cared for, and the 
means seemed to him of very little consequence. But his 
answer was cut short by the entrance of the ^eat barrister, 
who shook the late prisoner warmly by the hand, without, 
however, venturing to congratulate him upon the result of’ 
tlie trial. The little solicitor took his leave ; and as soon as 

he was gone Sir turned kindly to his friend, and taking 

him by the hand he said, “ 1 understand ail that you feel, 
my dear Winslow; but make your mind at ease. No one 
will doubt your innocence, although we were obliged to take 
advantage of a good man’s mistake to gain a verdict from the 
jury’.” 

“It is bitterly mortifying to me,” answered Chandos 
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Winslow, to feel that I have been acquitted solely by an 
error.” 

“What could be done?” answered the barrister. “You 
prohibited me irom using the only legitimate means of de- 
fence ; and, although the demolition of a great part of the 

evidence against you by my young friend B ’s cross- 

examination, taken with the fact of another person having 
been coming from the grounds at the very time of the mur- 
der, might have raised a doubt in the minds of the jury, and 
vou might have obtained a verdict in your favour after long 
neaitation, yet the suspicion which would then have attached 
to you would have been very strong and very general. As 
it is, no doubt will rest with any but the two or three who 
may have seen your friend Lockwood, and remarked thd ex- 
traordinary likeness between you.” 

“And yet that, my dear friend,” replied Chandos, “wiiJ 
be enough to embitter the whole of the rest of mydil'e.” 

“ Do not suffer it to do so,” answered bis friend; *‘for the 
judge who tried the case is quite convinced of your innocence ; 
and I must now tell you, though it may spoil your dinner, 
that suspicion has lighted on the right person.” 

“How so?” answered Chandos, starting up. “ I trust you 
have not mentioned any of the facts.” 

“ They are all still under the seal of confession,” replied 
the barrister with a smile; “but the circumstances are these: 
— A person by the name of Lockwood, who it seems is your 
half-brother, was taken into custody Ibr creating a disturb- 
ance at the door of the court. He mentioned some circum- 
stances to the constables, which were reported to the Judge, 
who saw him in his room after the rising of the court. The 
great likeness instantly struck his lordship. He made in- 
quiries which brought out the whole story of Lockwood’s 
visit to Hr. Fleming. I was immediately sent for, and had 
to submit to a veiled and courteous reproach for the course i 
had thought lit to pursue. •For a moment Lucifer had nearly 
prevailed to make me treat his lordship somewhat cavalierly, 
fer the trial was over, and he had nothing to say to it; but 
thinking better of the matter, 1 showed him that it was im- 
possible for me to refuse evidence in your favour voluntarily 
tendered ; and, at the same time, 1 gave him my word of 
honour that 1 would not have pursued the course 1 did 
pursue, unless 1 had had the most positive certainty of your 
mnoccnco, although circumstances which I was not permitted 
to mention prevented me from proving the real facts before 
the jury. Ilis lordship is very keen and quick in his combi- 
uations : hd had Lockwood in again while 1 was there, and 
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asked bim two or three mMons, which elicited the follow- 
ing facts: that your brothel^ and Mr. Roberts were by no 
means upon good terms, and that several sharp discussions 
had taken place between them ; that Mr. Roberts had disco- 
vered, among some papers at Winslow Abbey, a memorandum 
in your father’s handwriting, to the eflfect that a will of a 
much more recent date than the one proved had been given 
into your brother’s hands some time before Sir Harry’s 
death ; that Roberts knew the particulars of that will, which 
were very favourable to y ourself; and that he had gone over 
from A^'lnslow Abbey to Northferry House, in order to com- 
municattfKhe facts to you. This, of course, was sufficient to 
hbow Uiat you could have no eartlily motive for taking the 
poor maxi’s life; but when Lockwood went on to state, that 
Sir William at the very time of the murder was at North- 
ferry House, his lordship immediately connected that fact 
with the hasty return of some one from the grounds through 
the greenhouse, and some strange circumstances which have 
got abroad regarding your brother’s marriage with Miss 
Tracy — with Miss Emily Tracy, I mean,” he ^ded, seeing 
Cbandos Winslow’s face change as he spoke. 

My brother’s marriage with Miss Tracy 1” exclaimed the 
latter; “1 never heard of it.” 

“ Oh, yes,” continued the barrister, “they we^ married-— 
or half married, for I believe the lady fainted in the midst 
of the ceremony; and a letter having been suddenly given to 
your brother, he left his bride in the church and went abroad. 
All these circumstances made out a case of suspicion in the 
judge’s mind against Sir AViiliam, which he strove cunningly 
enough to connrm by putting some dexterous questions to 
me. 1 was as silent as the dead; and after some farther 
conversation he dismissed your friend Lockwood with a re- 
primand. Nevertheless, I feel sure his lordship will hold 
some communication with the magistrates on the subject; 
but I do not believe they will be able to prove anything 
against your brother without your evidence.” 

“And which they never will have,” replied Chandos 
Winslow. 

• “ But which they ought to have,” replied the barrister, 
shaking his head* “And now, my good friend, I must run 
away, to cleanse my face and bands from the tilth of courts. 
1 have invited two or three of the bar to meet you. After 
dinner, at half- past nine and at a quarter past ten, 1 have two 
consultations. At eleven 1 am off for London; and if you 
will take a place in my carriage, T will give you a little advice 
by the way; for, from Lockwood's informatioui 1 ^hink you 
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would have a good case for stopping the sale of Winslow 
Abbey.” 

“I must go over to Northferry iirst,” replied Chandos; 
“but 1 will sec you when I come to town. I am afraid, 
however, it is too late to stop the sale.” 

“Oh, dear, no,” replied his friend: “the only thing that 
is too late is my toilet; for I hear the voice of our learned 
antagonist inquiring for my rooms;” and running through the 

neighbouring door, he made his escape just as Serjeant 

was announced. 

It was with no verji^ pleasant feelings, it must be confessed, 
that Chandos Winslow found himself iSte-h-tete wifh a man 
who had moved heaveh. and earth to hang him, not more 
^thaji four or five hours before. But whatever notion he had 
previously formed of the worthy seijeant’s demeanour in 
private life from the part he had home in the trial, it was 
very speedily dissipated after he entered unwigged and un- 
gowned. The serjeant shook him heartily hy the hand, 
congratulated him with a very joyous laugh upon the result 
0f the trial, and talked of the whole aflfair in which a fellow- 
creature's life had been at stake, as if it had been a mere 

game at cards, where Sir had held most trumps and 

won the rubber. Never was there a more jovial companion; 
and when they sat down to dinner, after several other bar- 
risters had arrived, the serjeant laughed and talked and 
"'cracked his jokes, and drank his champagne, till one of the 
nninitiatad might have thought a consultation with him after 
the meal an expedient somewhat dangerous. 

The conversation daring dinner principally turned upon 
snipe-shooting. There was very little law; and the “least 
of reason and the flow of soul ” did not afford the banquet 
the lawyers seemed most to delight in. Habit is very strong 
in its power over the body, but, I think, even stronger with 
the mind. The most vehement rivalries, the most mournful 
ceremonies, the most tragic scenes — ay, even the most fatal 
events— lose their great interest when they become habi- 
tual. The statesman, the undertaker, the physician, the 
soldier, can bear witness to it, as they feast after the fierce 
debate, the solemn frmeral, the painful death-bed, or the 
battle-field. Nothing on earth ever makes the same impres- 
sion twice. How those lawyers laughed and talked, though 
two trials had taken place since that of Chandos Winslow 
had terminated, and a woman had beea condemned to death, 
and a man been sent to expiate one-half of a criminal life by 
hboiiring during the rest in ehafns.and exile! 

Chandoe felt benumbed by the heavy weight of the past, 
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and not cheered by the light emptiness of the present; so 
that he waa glad when dinner was over and coffee 'dmnk* 
The men of law betook themselves to earnest consultations, 
reinvigorated by the temporary repose; for in reality and 
truth, during that seeming revel, the giant minds had been 
but sleeping. It was rest that they took ; and happy are 
they who are enabled to cast otf the burden of heavy thought 
the moment that it is no longer necessary to bear it. 

Ohandos took leave of his friend for the time, and ordered 
a chaise for Noithferry; hut while it was in preparation he 
issued forth to inquire in the town for Lockwood, llis search 
was vain, however. He found out the place where his half- 
brother had dined, after being discharged from custody by 
the judge's order; and he learned at the prison that he had 
been there to inquire after him ; but nothing more could he 
discover, and the demeanour of the people of whom he in- 
quired was net pleasant. They neither said nor did, indeed^ 
anything that was uncivil ; but there was an instant look of 
intelligence wherever he presented himself, which said, as 
plainly as a look can speak, There is the man who was tried 
lor murder!” It was all very painful; and he returned to 
the inn, feeling himself a marked man fbr the rest of life. 

It was a very painful feeling — ^it must ever he so — ^to know 
that bis name would never be mentioned without suspicion; 
that wherever he appeared the tale would he* told — ^the past 
spoken of. He fancied he saw the shrugged shoulder, the 
significant smile, the doubtful look; that he neard the poison- 
ous insinuation, the affected tone of candour, and the half- 
veiled accusation. On his name there was a stain, in his 
reputation a vulnerable point ; every enemy could strike him 
there ; every false friend, every jealous nval, could wound 
him, either with the bold broad charge or tlie keen and 
bitter sneer. He had been tried for murder! It was a 
terrible fate, but it was irrevocable. The brand, he thought, 
was upon him which no Lethe can wash out. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


The chaise rolled on rapidly during the night. Chandos 
was fatigued — exhausted; but he slept not. Weariness of 
mind often produces the same effect as over-fatigue of body, 
and refuses that rest which is needful for its cure. His 
thoughts, too, were very busy. What was next to be done? 
What was the course he was to pursue in life ? A new chain 
was upon him, a fresh obstacle was in his way. He had Stood 
in the felon's dock, accused of the highest crime known to the 
law. What an impedimentVas that to all advancement! In 
what profession would it not prove a barrier almost insuper- 
able? And Rose Tracy, what would be the effect upon her? 
He would not believe that it would change her; but yet, 
though she might still love — though that consolation might 
be leit him — ^how could he expect that her father would either 
listen to his suit, or permit his daughter to give even hope to 
a man marked out by such a record as that which stood 
against his name? Even if he did, what chance, what pros- 
pect was there of his ever being in a position to claim her 
hand? 

On such subjects rolled his thoughts, one following ano- 
ther, innumerable, like the waves of an overflowing sea, 
while mile after mile of the way went by. The night was 
dark and warm — one of those dull, sultry spring nights when 
the clouds seem to wrap the whole earth in a dull, damp pall, 
shutting aut the breata of heaven. The windows were all 
down, and Chandos gazed forth upon the darkness, finding 
something therein congenial to the heavy obscurity of his 
own fate, offering nothing to interrupt the gloomy current 
of his thoughts, yet tranquillizing them with a solemn still- 
ness. 

‘‘Mr. Tracy I must see,” he thought, “for we have busi- 
ness to settle ; and Rose I will endeavour to see, that I may 
know, or at least guess at her feelings. But I will not 
try to bind her to anything. It would be cruel — ungenerous. 
No, no ; my &te must be cleared of these dark clouds before 
I dare adc her to walk forth under the same sky with my- 
self.” 
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And then he thought of leaving her —perhaps of losing 
her; of never seeing that fair face, that sweet smile again; 
of bearing that she was united to another: and his heart was 
ve^ bitter. 

On, on rolled the chaise, as quick as the postboy could 
induce the horses to go. It was a long stage, a dark night, 
and a weary way back. He wished it were over and his boots 
off. They passed through Milltown and rattled over Long* 
heath, then down they w'cnt into stony Langbum, and then 
slowly up the hill again. When they got to the top, tl^ 
horses were once more put into a brisk pace, and away they 
went over the downs, with darkness all aroimd them, and the 
road hardly distinguishable from the turf. But still the 
postboy kept upon his way, knowing the ground by habit, in 
the night as well as in the day. At length they went rapidly 
down the hill, near the bottom of which stands the thirteenth 

milestone from S ; and just^as the chaise crossed the 

little rivulet which winds on through the valley, Chandos 
felt a sudden jerk, and then a depression of the vehicle. A 
grating sound followed, while the horses pulled on for a yard 
or two, and then the chaise stopped. The postboy got down 
and poked his bead under the carriage, swore a little, and 
approaching ihe door, told the traveller that the axle was 
broken. ^ 

“ That is bad news indeed,” said Chandos \tin8low. “How 
far are we from an inn V” 

“About three mile, sir,” replied the man; “ but if you just 
go Mck to the stone and take the path to the right, it will , 
save you half^a-mile. I must get the horses out and leave 
the shay here; but 1^11 put your portmanteau on the off 
horse, and get it up that way.” 

“But can I miss the road?” asked Chandos. “ It is long 
since I was in this part of the country.” 

“Lord bless you, sir! yon can’t miss it nohow,” rejoined 
the man ; “ it is as straight as a line. You just go by the old 
tumble-dowm mill, and then half-a-mlle farther you come to 
the church, and then ” 

“1 know, I know,” answered the young gentleman; “I 
recollect it now and he walked away, turning back for a 
moment to tell the driver to order hun a fresh chaise for 
Northferry, if he arrived first at the inn. ^ 

The little path to which he had been directed rose gently 
from the place where the milestone stood, to surmount the 
shoulder of the high range of hills over which they had been 
passing for the last two miles ; and it was plainly marked out, 
by the white chalky stuff of which it was composed, from the 
fi 
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dork hna of the short turf upon the downs. After Chsudos 
had gone on for about the distance of a mile, there seemed to 
he a glimmering amongst the clouds to the east, and the ob- 
jects around became more distinct. The moon was rising. 
A quarter of a mile farther, he caught sight of a mill, which 
be now remembered well ; for it had often served hini us a 
•oil of landmark in his youth, and was connected with me- 
mories both very pleasant and very painful^ It lay upon his 
* right hand as he went, and he knew that fAn the high point 
on which it had been placed to catch all the winds, Klinslcy, 
one of his Other's seats, was just seven miles distant by the 
hUl paths, and Wmslow Abbey just eleven on the other side, 

' though the distance between them by the roads was t\\ enty- 
feur. 

^ He had not seen that mill, however, for many years; for 
. unpleasant associations had attached themselves to it of late, 
and overbalanced the pleasant recollections of youth. As he 
now gazed on it, wcdkmg on, the sight, as it stood out from 
the sky, which was of a pale grey, with the moon’s light 
amongst the clouds, did not cheer him ; and the long, thin 
arms of the imtting sails called back to his mind the descrip- 
tion which Lockwood had given of it. % 

From the point where the mill was passed by the path, the 
latter descended towards the little town where Chandos ex- 
pected to get horses , but cre it reached that bourne the 
road he was following had a labyrinth of lanes and hedges to 

g o through. Before it came to that more cultivated part, 
owever, it ran some way along at the bottom of the bare 
hills, amongst some green pasture-ground with the downs on 
the right and the hedge-rows on the left. Just in the midst 
of this track stood a little detached church, called St. Mil- 
fred’s, with a tall conical spire, somewhat dilapidated, and a 
little churchyard within a ruii^ stone wall. Though tlie 
ftunt moon tiftough the veil m cloud did not afford much 
light below the edge of the hill, yet the spot where the 
church stood was marked out by its spire rising over every- 
thing else around, and W the numerous black yew-trees in 
its garden of graves. Cfhsaidos saw it some time before he 
reached it, and the sight of it too was sad to him. Yet when 
he was opposite the rude gate, with its cross-beam overhead, 
he stopped to gaze at the old church amd its dark ftmeresl 
trees; and that salutary sensation of the nothingness of hu- 
man joys and sorrows, which sometimes comes over us, stole 
upon him as he asked himself, where were the hands that 
raised the building? where t^Kwe who planted the trees? 
where the nany generatieiui that had paosed since the one 
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arose, tbe others sprang up? As he paused— -it was but an 
instant — ^he thought he heard a low moan, as of some one in 
distress. It was repeated, and came ftom the churchyaid ; 
and opening the gate he went in. The moans led him on 
nearly to the back of the church, which stood detached, with 
no other building near; but presently they ceased, and he 
looked around over the waves of graves and over th^r little 
head-stones, without seeing any one. He felt certain that 
the sounds had* proceeded from a spot not far distant ; and 
raising his voice he asked, ^^Is any one there? Does any one 
want help?’* 

There wr«i no answer: and after stopping for a moment 
Ohandos walked a step or two farther ; and then, looking a 
little to the left, he thought he saw something like a human 
form stretched out upon one of the little grassy mounds. He 
approached quietly and looked down upon it, perceiving that 
he had not deceived himself. It was the form of a woman, 
lying with her face downwards upon a grave evidently not 
newly made. She was living, tor ncr breath came thick and 
laden with sobs; and Chandos asked in a kindly tone, What 
is tbe matter, my good woman ? Con I do an^hing to assist 
you?” 

At the sound of his voice the woman started up, exclaim- 
ing, ** You ! — ^you here? Oh, fiend!” But tjien she suddenly 
stopped, gazed at bis tall figure in the dim light, and then 
added, Ah 1 is it you, sir ? 1 did not know you ; 1 thought 
it was another.” And she sat down upon the adjoining grave 
and covered her eyes with her hands. 

' Surely I know your voice,” said Chandos. **Are you 
not the gipsy woman, Sally H^anley, the little boy’s mo- 
ther?” 

“ You know my voice better than I know yours, it seems,” 
replied the woman; for wars deceived me.” 

But what are you doin^ere, poor woman ?” inquired 
Chandos. ^^You seem in great distress on some account 
Come, leave this place ; it can do no good to you or to any 
one to remain weeping over a grave at midnight.” 

Every year of mvlife, at this day and this hour, Chandos 
Winslow,” replied the woman, 1 come here to weep and 
pray over those I murdered.” 

Murdered !” exclaimed her companion. “ But it is non- 
sense, my good woman ; yom brain is wandering.” 

1 know it is,” answered Sally Stanley ; ^^1 n^d no one 
to tell me that. It does wander often, and sometimes lon^ ; 
but on this night it wanders always. I said * murdered,’ did 
I not? Well, I said true. 1 did murder hinu; but not as 
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your brother murdered Roberts, the steward— ^with one blow, 
that ended at once all pain and resistance. Slowly, slowly I 
murdered him, by grief, and shame, and care, and despair ; 
iy, and want had its share at last 

(^od GodJ then, who are you?^* demanded Chandos. 

** Ask me no questions,” answered the woman. “ Ever 
^Ce those days a fire comes into my brain, from time to 
time, that nothing will put out till it burns out of itself; and 
I see more than other people, know more : 1 see the dead, 
alive ; 1 behold the unhorn deeds before they are committed ; 
and the hand of God is upon me. Ever on this night — the 
night when the old man died of sorrow — 1 am at the worst ; 
for then it is that my heart is given up to the hell of its own 
making, and I come here to cool brain and my bosom 
upon we green grass of his grave. Disturb me not, but go 
and leave me. I can have no help of man.” 

“ Nay, poor thing!” said Chandos Winslow, “ I cannot, in 
ti'Uth, leaA^e you in such sorrow and in such a place without 
trying to give j^ou some consolation. You have said you 
come here to pray. Do you not know that, whatever he your* 
offences, there are pardon and comfort for all who pray in 
faith and with repentance?” 

“ Ay ; but we must all bear our punishment, nevertheless,” 
replied the woman. ^*Do not try to console me, young niau. 
If you would needs stay (and it Is better that you should, for 
I have wanted much to see you, and have much to say to 
you), sit down on the church step there for a while, till this 
hour is past, and I will tell you things you want to hear. 
But do not try to console me. God may give me consolation 
at his own time; man can never.” 

Chandos was eager to get to his journey's end ; but yet 
he felt real compassion for the poor woman, and a strong 
reluctance to leave her there a^e. He thought that, if he 
remained for a while and huuMbred her sorrow, she might 
he the sooner induced to quit the spot ; and he determined 
to sit down on the church steps as she had said, and wait the 
result. Such as I have said were his strongest motives for 
remaining; but at the same time a doubt, a suspicion of the 
truth, to which be would hardly give a moment^s attention, 
crossed his mind ; and then her strange words regarding his 
brother and the steward awakened still stronger curiosity, 
and made him almost believe that there had been other wit- 
nesses besides himself to the crime for which he had so 
lately been tried. 

Well, 1 will wait, then,'* he said ; and retiring from the 
spot he sea^ himself at a distance, and gave himself up to 
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thought* There is nothing so variable as the influence of 
thought upon our appreciation of the passing of time. Some- 
times it seems to extend the minutes into hours, the hours 
into months and years. Sometimes thought seems to swall o w 
up time, and leave nought in existence but itself. The latter 
was more the case 'with Chandos Winslow than the former. 
The church clock struck one shortly after he sat down ; it 
struck two before he fancied that the hand had half paced 
round the dial, and a minute or two af‘ter the woman was 
by hia side. 

“You have waited patiently,” she said, “and I will try 
and repay you. I longed to see you as soon as I heard that 
it was all done and you were free. I owe you much ; but 
you owe the gipsy woman something, Chandos Winslow; 
for, had it not been for me, they would have found you 
guilty.” 

“ Indeed 1” said the young gentleman ; “ how is that, Sally 
Stanley?” 

“ Did not the parson bear witness that you had been with 
him that night? — ay, and his servant too?” she asked. 
“Well, I found out that they had mistaken Lockwood for 
you, and bad mistaken me in what I had told them ; and 1 
went over to Sandhourne, and first told the good, young man 
of what they accused you, and that he ought to go and give 
evidence at the trial. lie was for setting out directly; but 1 
let him know that the inquest was over, and ihitt he could do 
no good tin the trial, and bade him keep himself quiet till 
then. Lockwood would have spoiled it all,” she added in a 
rambling manner ; “ but 1 took care of Lockwood too, and 
kept him close till it was too late for him to do any harm. 
He had nearly done it though, they tell me. He is a harsh 
man, Lockwood.” 

“Hut he has a good, kin^^heart,” replied Chandos. 

“ lie does not mind treading on other people’s hearts,” 
she answered, leaning her head upon her hand and seating 
herself upon one of the lower steps. “But whither are yoM 
going now, sir? This is not the road to London.” 

“ I am fioing to Northferry, Sally,” replied Chandos. “ I 
must sec Mr. Tracy and your poor little boy. The dear child 
gave Ms evidence nobly; hut I find 'Mrs. Humphreys took 
Mm away out of the town as soon as the trial was over. ” 

“Ay, he little knew whom he was giving evidence against,” 
said the woman, in a wild way; “ but they tell me he behaved 
well.” 

“ You seem to have got intelligence of everything very , 
soon,” said Chandos. ^ 
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** Sooner than anybodTelae,’' answered Sally Stanley; ^^we 
always do. You Engushmen may try what yon like — 
coaches, and railroads, and telegraphs; but the gipsies will 
always haye the news before yon. There were many of our 
people there, and 1 soon had the tidings. But what do you 
want at Northferry? The boy is there, but he will do well 
enough without you ; and as to Mr. Tracy, you will not find 
him. He is far enough away with all his. Have you not 
heard all that has happened?” 

** No,” answered Chandos ; 1 thought he was there. lias 

he gone to London?” 

They have taken him to London,” answered the woman; 

but I will tiy and tell you all about it, if my brain will let 
me. You know that he ruined himself with buying what are 
called shares ; and that, to save himself from the first shock, 
he sold his chDd — ^his Lily, as he used to call her — to a mur- 
derer— a murderer of old men. He thought that by selling 
the best of his shares he would be able to stave off the rest 
of the sums he owed, and that the Northferry property woul^ 
at all events be sav^ lor his own daughter, as it would be<^ 
come her husband^s — ^thc murderer’s. Long before I told 
her how it would be. Then the other girl, 1 suppose, was 
to be provided for by tbe old general. 1 only tell you what 
the people say. Well, let me see — ^wbere was 1? All the 
shares were to be sold, but the shares could not be found ; 
for a lawyer-man — a rogue called Scriptolcmus Bond — ^had 
run away and carried them all with him. So Mr. Tracy was 
arrested, you see, and taken to London; and his brother and 
the two mis went up the morning after.” 

heaven! did he really trust that man?” cried 
Chandos. His looks, his words, almost his gestures, spoke 
him a charlatan. 1 heard him boast he had a commission to 
buy shares for Mr. Tracy, but I doubted the very fact; be- 
cause he said it, and never believed that he could be trusted 
to a large amount by a man not wanting in good sense.” 

Every man is a fool in some points^ and every woman a 
fool in one,” answered Sally Stanley. But I have nothing 
to do with his folly or Lia wisdom : what it is to me? How- 
ever, he wanted to make his riches more, and in that case 
every man goes mad. He trusted a knave, and the knave 
ran off with the plunder. So Mr. Tracy is in prison, or 
something like it, and the knave is free.” 

This IS sad — this is very sad I” said Chandos. ^'’Is there 
no trace of this villidn, who has brought a kind and generous 
family from affluence to beggary?” 

^^4Dh! he Will go at large Uke other villains,” replied the 
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woman. <^The world is fUll of themf and they eit in high 
places. It is very strange that all men take so much 
terest in, and feer so much compassion for a ridi man that 
fims into poverty; while a world of misery may come upon 
an humble household without drawing a tear beyond the 
four walls of their own cottage^’ 

There is some truth in what you say,” replied her Com* 
panion, thoughtfully ; ^^but yet the fall from high to low is 
deeper than from low to lower — ^the contrast more painfrd. 
1 should think, too, that you would much regret this misfor- 
tune to Mr. Tracy*8 family, as thousands of others, in a far 
inferior position to himself in point of fortune, will mourn 
over it. Can you name to me a family who were more kuid 
to all around them ? Can you mention a rich man whose 
wealth was more liberally snared with the poor and needy? 
Was any man suffered to want in bis neighbourhood if Mf. 
Tracy or his daughters could relieve him ? Did any child 
lack education in his neighbourhood from the ^ents^ po* 
;rty? Was he harsh even to those for whom the laws are 
^irsh? Even your own child — did not these two youi^ 
ladies, who now, perhaps, are weeping over their own and their 
fathcr^s ruin, show themselves kind, and tender, and gene- 
rous to him 

am wrong, I am wrong, Chandos Winslow t'' cried the 
woman ; but something makes me bitter Ihis night. I am 
not myself, young man, 1 tell you. You must come and 
speak with me another day, and perhaps I can do something. 
The man you speak of is a good man, and should be saved. 
Let us try to save him.” 

*^But how can that be done?” asked Chandos, sadly, 
is already ruined, it would seem.” 

Oh, no; no one is ruined who has not broken a father’s 
heart and laid him in the grave,” replied Sally Stanley: 

that is ruin ! that is ruin 1 It is ruin here — and here and 
she laid her hand upon her brow and upon her heart. But 
you will come and see me, and talk to me again, and see 
what can be done to save him.” 

“ Why, what can you do in a matter like this?” asked her 


young compamon. 
“Did.I not hi 


“Did, I not help to save your life?” she aemanded 
ouiekly. “1 may do something in this too. Come back and 
1 will tell you more. I must have time to think : to-night I 
have no thoughts. Will you come?” 

“ But where shall 1 find you, and when?” asked Chandos. 
“ Your abode, I fancy, is always varying ; and I might seek 
you over the whole country without disco veriirg you.” 
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** Com^ in a fortnight to the place where we met three 
months ago, when you were going on a scheme that all the 
wise ones and the great ones would have thought madness,'* 
was the woman's reply. You recollect the place in the lanes 
above Northferry: come there. I knew not at that time 
what di*ove you out of that fine house at Elmsley, and made 

f ou put on a gardener's coat and take service like a hireling. 

thought it was the Jacob and Laban story, and that you 
were going to serve for a fair wife ; but I know more now. 
And a sweet, good girl she is, too. Her gay heart will be 
dull enough now, 1 dare say, poor thing ; but you must go 
and comfort her." 

Where am I to find her? is the question," answered 
Chandos. But doubtlesB 1 shall hear mom the servants at 
Northferry." 

“ The servants !" cried the woman with a laugh : “ there 
are no servants there. The house is shut up. Half the 
servants are discharged, and the rest are gone with the old 
general and bis nieces to London. But 1 will tell you where ^ 
to find them. He has a house in a 4 >lace they call Green^! 
Street — though it is as brown as all the rest of the den. Go 
there and ask for them, and you will find some of them at 
least." 

Do you mean that Mr, Tracy has a house in Green 
Street?" asked Chandos; ^^or are you still speaking of the 
general ?” 

Of the general, to be sure,** replied the woman. “It is 
a small, narrow house, fit for a solitary mau. I was there 
once, and the old soldier, his servant, was kind to me, be- 
cause 1 talked to him of Northferry and the places around. 
He is not a bad man, General Tracy, as men go — ^better than 
most ; and 1 think he will keep his word with the boy, what- 
ever be his concern for his brother." 

“ You may be Quite certain be will," replied her compa- 
nion. “ General xVacy is a mau of honour, and never breaks 
his word." 

“What! not to a woman?" demanded Sally Stanley with 
a mocking laugh. “ Well, go up to him and see. Put him 
in mind of the boy; and tell him for me that mice sometimes 
help lions, as the old fable-book says that 1 read at school. 
Then come down to me this day fortnight, and perhaps I 
may tell you more. I do not say that I will — I do not say 
that 1 can; but yet 1 have seen more unlikely things. Do 
you know anytlung of your brother?’* 

“ Nothing,*' replied Chandos, “ but that he has gone to 
the Continent— >iu what direction I know not," 
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' He has taken a bad heart and a heavy conscience with 
him,'* said the woman. But you must, leam where he has 
gonct for some day you will have to claim your own at hia 
hands. He will not always triumph in ms wickedness; a 
day of retribution will come.” 

trust he is not so wicked as you seem to think,” an- 
swered Chandos Winslow; ^^and at all events 1 pray, if he 
have done wrong, as doubtless he has in some tilings, that 
repentance rather than retribution may reach him.” 

he has done wrong!” cried ^e woman vehemently. 
** Chandos Winslow, do you not know that there is upon him 
a load of crime that may well weigh him down to perdition? 
I know not what you saw on that dark 5th of February ; but 
there were those who saw you with a dead man’s head upon 
your arm, mourning over him ; there were those who saw 
that dead man wmking alive with your own brother five 
minutes before; and fierce were the looks and sharp the 
words between them. Our people never go into your courts 
to bear witness for or against you; but there were words 
spoken and overheard that night which would have removed 
the diarge from you and placed it where it ought to be, had 
these words been told again before the judge. There were 
words spoken which shall not be forgotten, and which may 
yet rise up and bear fruit that he wots not of.” 

Chandos Winslow laid his hand gently on her arm, 
“ Vengeance,” he said, is a terrible passion. It is possible 
my brother may have injured you in timeS/ long past. 1 
think it must be so, from much that you have said ; but^if so, 
I beseech you, seek not in any way to injure him; for in so 
doing you would but render yourself more wretched than 
you tell me you are. You too may have done wrong; you 
too may have brought unhappiness on others. Forgive, ii 
you would be forgiven. 1 think 1 know you now; and if 1 
do, it explains much that was doubtful regarding one for 
whom and for whose wrongs I have deeply grieved, believing 
her dead full eight years ago. My brother has, I have 
reason to believe, wronged me. too; but if he has, 1 have 
forgiven him ; and you may see that it is so when you recol- 
lect that even to save my own life I would not endanger his.” 

“And have you grieved for me, Chandos Winslow?” said 
the woman. “ I knew you pitied me ; but I thought not the 
bold brave boy would lon^ think of her he sought to see 
righted. 1 found sympathy and kindness with those who 
saved my life, and 1 became one of them; but I thought all 
the rest of the world had forgotten me. And you grieved 
for me ! Gh)d’s blessing be upon you for it! be you blessed in 
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your lore, and in yonr fortune, and in your children! be you 
Uessed in health of body and of heart! be your age tranquil 
and your death eahnl— But, hark! there are people cidling. 
What can they want? It ie not any of our people. They 
know themselveB better than to make eueh a noiae/' 

** It ia most hkdy some of the people from the inn seeking 
me,** replied Ghanaos. 1 sent on the postboy with orders 
to here a ehawe ready for NortbJsrry; a^ I am so late that 
they may thmk me lost or murdered.** 

then; go quick!** cried the woman; not let 
them come hither; and forget not to return in a fort^ht.** 
I will remember,** answered Ghondos; and bidding her 
adieu in a kin^y tone, he left the churchyard. 

It was as he thought. The people of the inn Lad become 
alarmed at hia long absence, and had sent out to seek him. 
He gave no aceount of his detention, however, when be met 
the messengers, but merely said he had stopped a while by 
the way. 

On ms arrival at the inn he found the chaise he had ordered 
at the door, ready to carry him to Northferry ; but a chanae 
had come over purpose. He paused, indeed, and n^m- 
tated fbr amoment or two, asking himself if he could de^nd 
xx^m the woman*8 information, and considering whether it 
might not be better to proceed as he had at first proposed. 
But he speedily concluded in favour of the more impetuous 
course; mid, ordering the ticket to be changed and the chaise 
to drive towards London, gave occasion for some marvel on 
the part of the landlord at what the worthy host thought fit 
to call the gentleman*8 queer ways.*' 


CHAPTEK XXXVI. 

Therb is a nice little country inn at Mantes, on the Seine. 
The rooms are plain and sn^l, but neat; and those three 
ishicli were at the end of the corridor, that is to say, a 
sitting-room and two bed-rooms, were occupied by an English 
gentleman and his valet-de-chambre. English centle- 
man*8 name appeared in bis passport as Mr. Somers ; but the 
valet when he was dressing mm in the morning, or serving 
him at dinner, which he did not trust to the waiters of the 
km, called him Sir William.** This valet was on Italian^ 
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but he spoke English perfectly well; and nothing but his 
complexion and*a v(^ ^ght foreign accent betrayed that he 
was not a native of dreat Britain. He was a quiet, exceed- 
ingly Quiet man, with none of the vivacity of the l^uth 
about him ; saying very little to any one, but that little of 
the civilest possible character. Yet there was that in his eye 
which seemed to say the spirit was not quite as tranquil as 
the body: a sharp, quick glance when ai^hiug was said, be 
the subject what it might; a flush when he was blamed, 
which supplied the place of words. He had b^ brought 
over by Sir William (then Mr.) Winslow flrom fi&me, three 
or four years before, and had remained with him e\cr since* 
His fellow- servants loved him not; and it had been observed 
that if any of them ventured to offend him, that man did not 
remain long in Sir William’s service. 

Now, the people of the inn remarked two or three thinga 
which they thought somewhat strange in their gneat. He 
very seldom went out in the middle of the day, although 
the weather was by no means yet so^vaim as to render the 
early mornings and late evenings pltaiant, or the high noon 
unpleasant He seemed very restless, too, when he was in 
the home: would walk up and down the room by the hour 
together, or wander from his bed-room to his sitting-room 
and back, with unmeaning activity. Tl\en he never read 
anything but a newspaper: but he was an Englishman, and 
that passed. He frequented no cafe either ; and did not even 
go to see the three great ostriches when they were exhibited 
m the market-place. All this seemed very strange; but the 
valet held his tongue, and neither landlord, nor landlady, 
nor head- waiter could make anything of it. They could not 
And out even whether he had lost ms wife or not; though 
such was the landlady’s opinion, for he was dressed in deep 
mourning. The head- waiter had vague notions of his having 
stolen silver spoons, and being uneasy in his mind in conse- 
quence. 

One morning, he had either passed a very good or a veiy 
bad night, for he rose before it was light, and as soon as it 
was light he went and walked iq>on the bank of the river. 
At a little after seven he returned, hurried up-stairs, called 
loudly for Benini, his valet, did not And him, and went into 
Ills bed-room to conclude his toilet, which was only half 
Anished when he went out. At the end of haif-an-hour he 
was in his sitting-room, and found the cloth laid for break- 
last. lie rang, and his servant appeared. 

Have you got the letters and newspapers, Benini?” asked 
Sir William. » 
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“ No, sir,” replied the man. 

Sir 'VViJliam uttered a fierce oath and a 4:>ad name, and 
asked him why the devil he had not,” when he knew that 
his master was so anxious to see the result of ** that cursed 
trial?” 

Because the post never comes in till after eight, Sir 
William,” answered the man, calmly. 

‘‘ Sometimes sooner, sometimes later,” replied his master. 
You should have gone to see when you knew I was impatient 
for news. Go directly, and do not let me find yon grow 

negligent, or, by 1 I will send you packing back to your 

beggarly country a great deal faster than you came out of it.” 

The gleam came up in the man's eyes ; but he answered 
nothing, and went quietly to the post-ofiice. 

In five minutes he came back again, without either letters 
or newspapers. The post from Paris had not come in. Sir 
William ordered breakfast, and told him to go again, and 
wait till he could bring the packets. The man went, and 
was absent an hour. Either he or the post had resolved to 
punish Sir William's impatience. It might be either; for 
assuredly there is a perversity about fate in regard to letters 
which makes those most desired tarry by the way, those 
least longed for come quickly and unexpected. When he 
did come he brought several letters and two newspapers; but 
it was the latter which were first opened. The first and 
second pages of the voluminous sheet were passed over un- 
read, and part of the third; but then Sir William's eye 
fastened upon the tall column, and with a straining gaze he 
went on to read the defence in the case of the crown against 
Chandos Winslow, llapidly he ran the whole over, and his 
face lighted up with joy. His name bad never been men- 
tioned; the defence was an aUli; his brother had him not in 
his power. Chandos could not pretend to have witnessed 
anytning when he had proved that he was far from the spot; 
and Sir William started up with joy and relief, saying aloud, 
‘♦This is excellent!” Then, seeing the eye of the valet coldly 
fixed upon him, he added, “ You will be glad to bear, Benini, 
that my brotlier is acquitted. He has shown that he was at 
a distance when the murder was committed, by the evidence 
of Mr. Fleming and his servant — ^perfectly unimpeachable; 
and I have no longer the dread of having my name coupled 
with that of a felon in such near relationship. 1 shall go 
back to England directly : so get ready, and order horses at 
eleven.’’ 

“ I am ve^ glad to hear such news, indeed. Sir William,” 
said the Italiar ; “I knew Mr. Winslow was not guilty.” 
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The words struck his master, and raised a momentary fear. 
“I knew Mr. ^inslow was not guilty!” he repeated to him- 
self, when the^ man had retired. “IIow could he know? 
Pooh! it was only his foreign way of speaking! Now, dear 
Emily, in a few short hours you shall be mine!” and he pro- 
ceeded to read the letters he had received. The two first he 
merely glanced<it; the third he read attentively. “Ha!” he 
cried*," *‘Mr. Tracy arrested! It is lucky the mortgage is 
perfect. 1'he man Bond run away with all the shares; and 
this fair, cold Emily a beggar! It matters not. By heaven! 
with such charms as hers, she has. wealth beyond the Indies. 
That swelling bosom, that proud, pouting lip, those glorious 
limbs, are worth a diadem. Ay! and the liquid eyes, too — 
were they not so cold! I will put fire into those dark orbs, 
give me but time. We can surely have the horses by ten.” 

There was no difficulty; the post had little to do in the 
spring of the )’^ear; the carriage was soon ready; the horses 
too ; the town of Mantes was speedily left behind ; Rouen, 
Dieppe, reached, and then, across the channel, the town of 
Brighton. It looked gay and cheerful, with all its lights 
l)urning, and its population in motion, on a fine spring night, 
and the broad ocean rolling dark and heavy along the shore. 
The fly was ordered to the “York,” and Sir William Winslow 
walked into the nice rooms ready for him, thinking still of 
Emily Tracy. Every man’s mind is a w^cb t)f which one fixed 
and predominant idea forms the woof, while other threads 
cross and recross it. With him the intense and vehement 
passion for the fair girl whom he could hardly call his bride 
w'as the foundation of all his thoughts, as soon as the appre- 
hension springing from present peril of death and disgrace 
was removed. His passion for her had been quelled and kept 
down for a time ; but, like a fire upon which a load of cold 
mvl Ijcavy matter has been thrown, it burst forth again with 
Doro vehement flame than ever, the moment it made its way 
tlirjugh. Remorse chequered it; vague, indefinite fears 
wove strange figures in the web; but still the eager passion 
ran through all. When he felt himself on English ground 
again, a certain degree of trepidation seized him; and he re- 
mained in his handsome sitting-room at the “York,” dull 
and heavy for some time. He felt heavy at dinner, and it 
needed several glasses of Madeira and a pint of champagne 
to help him through the meal. But then he grew quite gay 
again, and went out to take a stroll in the town. He went 
into a library, took share in a raflie, and came back, to set ofl* 
early the next morning for London. His mood was gay and 
happy, Uiough an occasional touch of gloom ci|;o3sed it; but 
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at all eTents it seemed to encourage his valet to ask him for 
quarter’s which were not due for fcur or five days. 
The baronet, however, paid the money readily, and that ap- 
peared to encourage the man still farUier, 

I hope, Sir William,” he said, “you will consider the dif- 
ference between wages here and in Italy, and will make a 
small advance in mine.” 

“Why, you damned vagabond!” cried his master, “I give 
you half as much again as most English gentlemen give their 
servants.” 

“ I thought, sir, considering the circumstances,” replied the 
valet, “you might be pleased to allow me a little advance.” 

“Considering the circumstances!” cried bis master. “I 
know not what circumstances you mean; but depend upon it 
you will not have a penny more from me.” 

The man bowed without reply; but in a minute or two be 
re-entered with one of his master’s xlloming coats over his 
arm. The right sleeve was turned inside out, and he said, 
“Please, Sir William, what am 1 to do with this coat? There 
are two or three stains of blood upon it, which it had fresh 
when you dressed for dinner on the 6th of February. I have 
got them out of the cloth, but the water has soaked them 
through into the lining.” 

Sir William Winslow’s face grew as pale as death, and then 
flushed again, as he saw the man’s cool, clear, dark eye fixed 
nron it. For an instant he did not reply; but then he said, 
remember — ^my nose bled several times in the spring. It 
does not matter; leave it as it is.” 


The man folded it up, and laid it on a chair; and tlie next 
morning, before they set off for town, his master himself be- 
fm upon the subject of wages. Benini was very moderate 
in his views ; but before the conversation was ended his wages 
were nearly doubled. 

Sir Wilham Winslow seated himself in his carriage, with 
the comfortable feeling that tibe man who had such wages 
would be a fool to deprive himself of such a master; but he 
recollected that he nad played the fool too — at least he 
thought so. “I ought to nave told the whole story at 
once,” he said to himself. “The man insulted me, and 1 
struck him with the first thing at hand — ^harder than I in- 
tended, but after all it was but a scuffle. If 1 had had the 
presence of mind to state the facts at once, the inquest must 
have brought it in chance-medley. '' Sir William Winslow 
forgot that juries sometimes inquire into motives, and might 
have asked whether the infiult Mr. Roberts oflered was not 
the telling of too dangerous a truth. With the servant 
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silenced, however, by an annuity for Becresy,'he thought 
the only grounds for even a suspicion were buried in obli- 
vion; but nevertheless there came across him the vague 
conviction that he was for life a bondman to his own valet. 

It was but the beginning of unpleasant sensations; but 
that was enough. Man is a strange animal ; but there is an 
inherent love of freedom in his heart which is often the 
source of very high and noble actions — sometimes of actions 
the reverse of high and noble. The lightest chain upon the 
once free limb, how it galls and presses! But what is the 
shackle of steel upon the body to the chain upon the mind? 
To iind the spirit a serf, the thoughts manacled, that is to be 
a slave indeed! No custom can lighten the load of those 
fetters, no habit render them less corroding, nought can 
harden us to their endurance. On the contrary, every hour, 
every minute that we bear them, the burden grows more 
oppressive; and Sir William Winslow felt this, as his car- 
riage rolled on, and he groaned in bittemesB of spirit. 
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CHAPTEE XXXVII. 


Small progress is made in post-chaises across the country at 
night. On the public high-road it may do very well. One 
may go from London to York as fast as Turpin, even with- 
out a railroad ; but from county town A to county town i?, 
one had better wait for daylight So did Chandos AVinslow 
find it ; and it was broad day when he reached the fine old 
town of Salisbury. As he got out of the chaise, be inquired 
if there were not a coach to the railroad. The answer was, 
it had gone by ten minutes before. There was another three 
hours after ; but the waiter informed him that the light coach, 
’ the “Hero,’' direct to London, set out for town in an hour, 
and beat the rail by an hour and a half (the landlord was a 
proprietor of the “Hero"); and upon this assurance being 
reiterated from various quarters, Chandos, though not very 
fond of heroes,' determined to try this specimen of the class, 
as he thought it very likely that the promised enter{)rise 
Would be achieved. His finances, also, were not in a flourish- 
ing condition. For the first time in life he was obliged to 
calculate shillings ; the “Hero" was a far cheaper conveyance 
than cither the railroad or the coach; and after having 
ordered and obtained some breakfast, he got upon the top oi 
the stage, and was driven away on the road to Loudon. 

The number of paBsengers was very scanty ; but some one 
had monopolized toe box. and Chandos was obliged to take 
up his position on the roof, with a stout countryman on one 
side, a grazier by trade, who was full of the famous cause 

which had just come off, as he termed it, at S . Cban- 

dos certainly gave him no encouragement; but when bottles 
are filled too full they will run over, and his entertainment 
for the next twenty miles was his own trial for felony. He 
had the satisfaction, however, of having a stout p^urtisan in 
the good grazier, who declared that he had been sure from 
the first the young gentleman was innocent; for didn’t he 
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pay the fine two years before for Matthew Green, the far- 
mer’s son, who was brought up for killing some pheasants 
upon his father’s farm? The reasoning did not seem quite 
conclusive to Oharidos, even in his own defence ; but ho 
knew that he ^was not guilty of murder, and was glad to find 
that a good action could live a day beyond its date. 

Jt was dark when the coach roiled into London, for it was 
rM heroic as to time; and the crowded streets, the blaze of 
gas-lamps, llic illuminated shops with their wide crystal 
jVonts, and the multitudes pouring hither and thither, each 
busy with his particular selfishness, had a strange etlcct upon 
one who, for so many days preceding, had liecn engrossed 
tvith the weighing of his own life and death in the mere 
chance -balance of a court of justice- If there were any in all 
the masses of human mites he saw who hud ever heard of 
him, it was but as the prisoner in the felon’s dock; and by 
til is time they had forgotten him, and thought of him no 
more. 

llis own case had, in his eyes, seemed of immense impor- 
tance not many hours ])ctbre. It had coiiuectetl itself, in his 
imagination, with the general administration of justice: it 
seemed to eflect millions in its chances and results. Jiut 
now, in tlie midst of that wide ocean of life, and feelings, and 
interests, all separate, all alone, 3'et all coiwicctcd wdth each 
other, it lost its rnaguitiule, and seemed small and insignili- 
cant ill the diversified inlimte around. “ Birch, pastrycook,” 
“(lohblc, mercer “ AValkcr, fishmonger” — what was the 
trial of (’handos Winslow to them? A tart, a yard of silk, 
a rctl mullet, was of much more importance to each. And 
wliat more cared any of the many who rushed past, like the 
rijiplcs on a (juick stream? Verily, there is truth in the 
siiying, that tlie greatest solitude is in multitudes; lor there 
each man raises a thorny hedge of Belfishness around liim, 
which excludes every other human being except the few Ibr 
whom he will be pleased to open the wicket. 

On arrived at the dull-l^king iim where the coach stop- 
ped, the young w'andercr paid his fare, sought a bed-room, 
removed the dusty garments in which he bad travelled, and 
set out for the other end of the town. As he passed through 
some small, quiet squares of smoked brick houses, and es- 
caped from the pressure of^bc multitude, Cbandos for the 
first time began to ask himself what was the object of his 
visit, and wdiat the excuse he was to make for so speed)^ an 
appearance at General Tracy’s liouse? lie went to see llosc 
Tracy; to hear of her, if not to see her. But what could 

T • 
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lie say when he did see lier? How was he to act towards 
her? how towards her uncle and her father?. Though I^lr, 
'ilVacy might be ruined, yet Emily and Rose were the co- 
heiresses of their uncle, a man of ample fortune ; and ChaTi- 
dos could not shut his ears to the question, Was he— just 
tried for murder, and acquitted on evidence which must soon 
be proved to have been given in error — he whose pittance, 
origiually so small, had been further diminished by an ex- 
pensive trial — was he in a position to ask the hand or seek 
the ])roniise of one of General Tracy’s nieces? He found it 
difficult to answer. Then he inquired what he should as- 
sign as his motive for following the family at once to T..on- 
don; and he thought of many things, hut at length deter- 
mined to trust to chance, as perhaps was the wisest plan. 

Ah! that chapter of accidents, with its manifold pages' 
how often do its magic s])ells relieve poor mortals from their 
greatest difficulties! What wonders has it not done for every 
man! Which man amongst us, if he were to look back 
through life with sane and scrutinizing eyes, would not find 
that more tlian one-half of all his successes, far more than 
one-half of all his reverses, far more than one-hali' oi‘ all that 
has befallen him in life, are attributable to that broad chap- 
ter of accidents, and not to his own efibrta, his own errors, or 
his own forethought? 

Chandos Winslow walked up Green Street, at length', and 
tlien the question became, which is General Tracy’s house V 
He fixed upon one, and rang the right-hand bell. An un- 
known and powdered servant appeared, and informed him 
very civilly (for Chandos Winslow’s appearance was not 
easily to be mistaken for anything but that of a gentleman) 

that the house Avas Lord ’s; but he added the inf()rina- 

tioii that was Avanted. General TYacy’s abode, be said, Avas 
about ten doors farther up, nearer to the Park : the gentle- 
man would see a small brass plate upon the door. Chaudos 
soon found the door and the bi-ass plate, and as that house 
still possessed a knocker, he knocked. The door was opened 
by the general’s old servant, Avho had been witli him at 
Nortliferry; and the man alniost started, certainly gazed 
with wonder, when he saw the Avell-known face which pre- 
sented itself. 

He was an elderly man, whose wits, when they once got 
into that state which I must call stirred-np,” did not easily 
settle again; and in his ideas regarding Chandos WinsloAv 
there was some confusion, la his eyes Chandos was, accord- 
ing to the happy figure of a celebrated lady, three gentle- 
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men in one:’* namely, Mr. Acton tbe gardener, Sir Williani 

inflow’s brother, and the prisoner upon trial for the mur- 
der of Mr. Roberts; and there was in the man’s air and 
manner a mixture of all the expressions which those three 
personages were severally calculated to call up ; there was 
familiarity, there was respect, there was consternation. 

“ Lord, Mr. Acton!’* he exclaimed, “is that y</u? Well, 
T am very glad to see you, sir* Lord ’a mercy! only to 
think !” 

“ Is General Tracy at home?” asked Chandos, in a some- 
wl’.at agitated tone. 

“No, sir,” replied the man : “ he has gone with Mr. Tracy 
to a meeting of the lawyers; but the young ladies are up- 
^tai^s, and 1 am sure they will be glad to see you.” 

“ Pray, tell them T am here,” said Chandos; and the man 
went up to the drawing-room accordingly. In a minute 
after he came half-ww down, and looking over desired Chan- 
dos to walk up. IVith a quick step he did so, and was 
ushered into the drawing-room, where he found those two 
heautifid girls, both somewhat pale and both somewhat agi- 
tated. Krniiy remained upon the sofa; but Rose, with her 
lip quivering and tears in her e 3 ’es, advanced to nieethim. 

“Oil! 1 am BO glad to see you!” she said, holding out 
her hand. “ 'This is very kind of you, to come so soon.” 

('^haiulos could not retrain: he pressed his lips upon the 
hand she gave him, and then turned his eyes for a moment 
to the luce of Emily, to see if the act surprised her. She 
only smiled kindly. * Chandos saw at once from her eyes 
that the two .sisters trusted each other, and a restraint was 
a: once removed. 

“1 am very liappy indeed to see 3 mu, Mr. Winslow,” 
eaicl Emily; “lor till this morning we have been sadl}' 
anxiou^ about you, and poor Rose was nearly ill with appre- 
liension.’' 

She too gave him her hand as she spoke, but Chandos did 
not kiss it; yet Emily was quite satisfied. 

It would be difficult to detail what followed; for it was hut 
a confused crowd of questions and answers, in all of which 
appeared the deep interest which the parties took in each 
other. 

Chandos found that they were already acquainted with all 
the details of the trial ; for the whole family had devoured 
rather than read the report which appeared in the evening 
papers. The}' spoke not of the particulars, indeed, and with 
them Chandos was not inclined to dwell upon Jiie subject ; 
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but it was evident and gratif^dug to him that not one of all 
Mr. Tracy's family had felt a doubt of his innocence. Yet 
whenever the matter was named the conversation became 
strange and vague ; so much so, that had any person unac- 
quainted with them been a witness of what passed, he might 
have supposed, bad it not been for the warmth of manner 
displayed, that a suspicion had existed and still lingered. 

There was a cloudy sort of doubt, indeed, which over- 
shadowed the minds of both those f)ur girls, but a doubt 
which attached not in the least degree to Chandos Winslow. 
In the mind of llosc that doubt amounted almost to a cer- 
tainty; and some words which she had incautiously dropped 
in her agonizing suspense as to the result of the trial had 
communicated suspicions to her sister, less defined, but more 
painful, than those which she herself entertained. With 
Chandos, of course, there was no doubt — he knew the truth 
too well ; but all the horror of that truth seemed to present 
itself more strongly to his imagination when he sat in tbc 
presence of poor Emily, and recollected the tie, imperfect as 
it was, -which bound her to his brother. 

At length, after about a quarter of an hour had passed, 
Emily rose, saying with a smile-^ 

“1 will leave you a little; for I know you must have much 
to say to each other. My father and my uncle will soon be 
back, and then I will join you again." 

'When she was gone, a few minutes were given to tender- 
ness. Dark and sad events are skilful pioneers for love and 
confidence. They hew down in no time all the barriers of 
restraint and reserve, and leave the way free for heart to 
approach heart, unresisted. 

But Chandos Winslow felt that in deep enjoymenj^ey 
were losing moments precious for explanation ; and 
be tiurned the conversation, somewhat abruptly, to 

his own situation in relation to herself. . : 

“I see, dearest Rose," he said, “that you hive made a 
confidante of your d8ter, andlam delighted that it is so; 
but I must not let my hopes carry me too far, and lead mo 
to believe that the pain and anxiety which you must have 
suffered, have driven you to communicate all that is between 
us to your father and your uncle.” 

“I did not know that I might, Chandos," she answered: 
“ itf the dreadful state of suspense and anguish in which 
your trial placed me, I could not indeed refrain from sharing 
my thoughts with poor Emily. Thus much, however, I 
tlioiight myself bound to tell my father: that 1 had known 
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yonr real name from the moment you came to Northferry ; 
that we had met before, and passed one long, happy day 
together; but that you had exacted from me a promise not 
to betray you, because you particularly wished your brother 
not to know where you were. My father asked but one 
question, which was, whether I believed 1 was myself in any 
degree the cause of your coming to Norlhferry ? I replied, 
certainly not ; for that I had every reason to believ^V®'^ 
not know I was there, or was his danghter. This seemed to 
satisfy him perfectly; but indeed he has had so many painful 
things to think of that 1 do not wonder at his giving no fur- 
ther attention to the subject. 'With my uncle it is very 
different ; for I am sure he suspects, if he docs not know the 
whole. 'Ton have heard, of course, the sad change of fortune 
we have met with. My father is at liberty now, on what 
they call bail, I believe ; but I tremble every moment for 
w hat each rusiiing day maj’ produce. It is supposed that the 
man who has carried away all the shares, and bonds, and 
papers of tliat kind, does not intend to sell them, as there 
\>l|puld be dithculty and danger in so doing, even in a foreign 
country, but is likely to negociatc with my father for their 
restitution, in consideration of a sum of money and indemnity 
for the past. Nothing has been heard of 1pm, however; and 
in the mean time it is ruin to my father.” 

Has no part of his course been traced, dear Rose ?” asked 
Chandos. 

‘^It was at first supposed he had gone to the Continent,” 
replied his fair companion; “but every inquiry has been 
made at the passport offices, and no trace of a person of his 
peculiar appearance , can be found at any of those places. 
They now fear that he may have escaped to America.” ' 

“lie is not a man to be mistaken,” said Chandos: “ I saw 
him once when 1 was travelling up to London in January, 
and in the public carriage itself he could not refrain from 
making use of your father's name to entrap others* He 
tempted even me, Rose, poor as I am; and those words 
bring me, dear girl, to matters which had much better be 
spoken of at oncc—spoken of even between you and me, 
although, perhaps, it is strange to mention them to you at. 
all.” 

“Tempted you, Chandos 1” exclaimed Rose Tracy. “Oh 
1 hope he did not succeed.” 

“ Oh, no!” answered her lover; “but yet I w^as in a degree 
tempted. 1 was going to London, with my thoughts ftill oi 
Rose Tracy, with my heart full of passionate ajttachment. 1 
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felt tha* under the will of my father, which has been proved, 
niy means were far too small, without some great exertion 
on my own part, to justify me in pretending to her hand; 
and at the very moment when I was thinking of how I could 
mend my broken fortunes — ^by what effort, by what scheme, 
herwever bold, I could acquire a position which would give 
me even hope — this man crossed me with visionary promises 
of speedy wealth. But a moment’s reflection on the means, 
a moment’s examination of the man himself, dispelled the 
illusion. Kow, however,^ dear Rose, it behoves me to put 
the same questions to myself which I then put. I am not 
richer, but poorer; all I have on earth is but a pittance, 
barely enough to maintain myself in the rank of a gentle- 
man. What will your father, what will your uncle say, if I 
presume to tell them of my love^ and ask for it their coun- 
tenance and approbation?” 

Hose leaned her head qpon her hand, and her eyes filled 
with tears ; but she answered at length— 

You must tell them, at all events, Chandos. You can- 
not tell, you cannot imagine the pain, the agony of mit^ 
which the concealment I have already practised has brought 
upon me, innocent and justifiable as 1 thought it. O Chan- 
dos 1 for my sake you must abandon all further disguise.” 

“For your sake, dear Hose, I would do anything,” replied 
Chandos Winslow; “but of course you do not wish me to 
enter upon the subject to-night. To-morrow I must go into 
the city to sell out a part of my small portion, in order to paj- 
the expenses of the late trial. I must also see my friend 

Sir , who so nobly and ably defended me. lie seems to 

entertain a belief— on which, however^ I would not found 
the slightest hope — that a subsequent will of my father’s ina} 
either be recovered, or the intention of it proved, or some- 
thing of the kind — I really do not exactly know what; and 
that I may be thereby enabled to stop the sale of Winslow 
Abbey,” 

Hose started ; but ere she could explaiu the effect which 
such a step, if it were practicable, might have upon the for- 
tunes of her father, a carriage drew up to the house, and 
there was a footman’s knock at the door. Emily immediately 
joined them, and it was evident that she had been weeping. 
Chandos knew not his strange position ; but could he have 
seen into the hearts of those two fair girls, what would ho 
have beheld? That the one rejoiced at his acquittal of a 
crime she kmew he had not committed, yet saw therein the 
pro^^ of misery to herself by the probable consequence of 
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his brother’s return to England; that the other, >vhile she 
could not hut hope that he might establish his rights, what- 
ever they were, feared that her own father’s utter ruiii'wouid 
be thereby consummated. 

The next moment General Tracy and his brother entered 
the room. Mr. Tracy’s face bore evident marks of the mental 
suifering he had endured and was enduring. The tranquil,, 
well- satisfied, somewhat self-suiBcient air was gone ; and 
there was a look of sadness, bordeiing on the morose, in its 
place. No man likes to find himself a fool; and most men 
try to prevent otliers from discovering the same fact, or at 
all events to hide their own mental assent thereunto, by as- 
fliiining a cold pride which will not bate a jot of its dignity, 
'thus, though lie was shaken and evidently enfeebled in 
frame, he walked into the room with as stately a step as if 
lie had never committed a folly in his life. 

General Tracy, on the contrar)^, was unchanged either in 
person or demeanour. There was the stout, eoldier-like, 
upright form ; there was the warm, rosy complexion ; there 
was the frank, straightforward hearing, and the warm, good- 
humoured smile, betokening the cheerful disposition, so 
charming in an old man. He walked straight up to Cbandos 
A^'inslow and shook him heartily by the hapd, saying — 

“Delighted to see you, my young friend! None have 
taken a deeper interest in late events tlian we have done in 
this small house, though it was impossible for any of us to 

be down at S . None have more rejoiced that you have 

had fair play shown and justice done you ; for that was all 
we feared — that some of the quirks and quibbles of the law, 
.^ome of the follies or obstinacies of jurymen, miglit make 
wrong seem right.” 

Mr. Tracy also held out his hand to his former gardener, 
but it was more coldly ; and he only said, “ 1 can assure 
you, Mr. AVinslow, I never entertained the slightest doubt 
regarding you, and rejoice much that you have been able so 
fully to justify the opinion every one entertained of you; 
though why you thought fit to play gardener for so man}^ 
months, I have not yet been able to divine.” 

“ That will be easily explained, Mr. Tracy,” replied Chan- 
dos; “and to explain it is one of the great objects of my 
coming here directly after the trial. The facts are simply 
these: 1 had long entertained a strong desire — a whim, if you 
please to call it — to see the poorer classes nearer than a rich 
man can usually see them. A good many years ago, a very 
serious dispute occurred betweeh iny brother and myself, into 
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the particulars of which I need not enter. Whoever was in 
fault, it left a coldness between us which never decreased. 
When my father's will was read, I found that he had made 
me a dependant on my brother, as lar as it was in his power 
to do so. I was not disposed to be dependent upon any man, 
nor to be under any obligation to one with whom 1 was not 
on good terms. I expressed my detennination — I trust, in 
no ungentlemanly manner — ^to receive nothing from my bro- 
ther; and a sharp altercation ensued, which ended in my 
leaving a house that had become his. A small property had 
been left me some time before by a relation ; my father had 
added by his will a very valuable library and some fine pic- 
tures. With these I might either have limited my ambition 
to what I had, or I might have opened for myself a new 
career; but X accidentally heard^ immediately after I quitted 
my brother’s house, that you were seeking a head-gardener. 
I had for four or five years taken upon myself the super- 
intendence of the fine gardens at Elmsley, and my old whitn 
of' descending for a time from the station in which I was 
born, and mingling with the poorer classes of the people as 
one of themselves, came hack upon me. I had no knowledge 
that in your daughter I should meet one who had known me 
in a diiiercnt rank in life ; for the scenes where we Jiad for- 
merly met were so different from the quiet seclusion oi 
Northferrj^, that the identity of the name of my fair acquain- 
tance with that of the gentleman whose service I sought 
never struck me. I feel, however, JMr. Tracy, that I owe 
you an apology for having deceived you as to who I was; hut 
)’OU will clearly see that I had no hope of carrying out my 
scheme with any one, unless my name and station w'ere con- 
cealed.” 

“A curious whim, indeed^” said General Trac}', “and one 
which has had very serious results, ^fevertlicless, I can 
perfectly understand the feelings in which it was conceived, 
my young friend; for it is a sort of thing I have often enter- 
tained an idea of myself, without having ever had the spirit 
to carry it out. I dreamed of it even as a boy, when reading 
the adventures of the disguised Ilaroun al llaschid.” 

“I never had such visions,” said IMr. Tracy; “nor do I 
think that the enterprise would at all answer the object for 
which it was undertaken. A man who descends, either vo- 
h^arily or involuntarily, from a higher to a lower station in 
fife, carries his own world of habits, tlioughts, feelings, and 
prejudices with him, and sees through the same discoloured 
spectacles, though he may s^e a little nearer. But 1 cannot 
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afford to diecius sucIj things to*niglit; for, to say the truth, 

I am weary and harassed.” 

Chandos received the last words as a somewhat broad and 
not very civil hint to go, and accordingly rose and took his 
hat ; but Cleneral Tracy stopped liim, saying, “ Stay a minute, 
stay a minute! 1 want to talk to you about tw'O or three 
things, Winslow: first, I must know where you are to be 
found ; next, AvheJi we shall see you again.” 

‘ 1 am, for to-night, the denizen of a very unfashionable 
part of the world,” replied Chandos, “ and under the auspices 
of a somewhat strange-looking monster, called the Swan with 
Two Xt.ck8, ill Lad Lane ; but to-morrow I shall he at the 

Hotel, ill Cork Street. A man wdio has been tried for 

murder will, of course, be an object of curiosity and remark 
for a fciv days ; and I wish to get it over as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

“ You are right,” said the general ; “ but come down into 
the diiiiiig-Tooin, and let me talk to 3mu about one or two 
things connected ivith that ^aine trial.' Arthur, 1 suppose 
you will be gone to bed before I come up. Good night 
and, taking up a light, the old officer led the way down. 

Chandos bade adieu to the rest of tlic party, warmly in 
two cases, somewhat coolly in another, and followed. When 
they were helovv the general closed the door, and then shook 
his young companion by the hand again, saying, “ I congra- 
tulate you from my heart at the issue of the trial, though 
that issue was brought, about by means to me totally un- 
expected.” 

“Not more so to you than to myself, general," replied 
Chandos Winslow, frankly : “ that is to say, if you mean the 
evidence of INIr. Fleming and his servant. Nor will I conceal 
from you for a moment that the wliolc of that evidence was 
I’aisc — under an error, I am quite sure, but none the less 
false. I was not at Northierry at all that night after I x‘e-* 
turned to my cottage. Mr. Fleming must have mistaken 
Lockwood, my hali -brother, a natural son of iny father’s, for 
me. Indeed, the likeness 1 believe is very great.” 

“ It is strange !” said General Tracy, musing ; and Chandos 
continued : ^^Most strange. That the evidence which saved 
my life should be as false as the accusation against me, is ^ 
ver}^ curious indeed. Had I known what Mr. Fleming was 
called for before he appeared, I would not have suffered it, 
although 1 believe, had it not been for his testimony, I should 
have been condemned for an act of which I am as innocent 
as yourself} for, if you remark, there was hu^ne circum- 
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Stance which could raise a reasonable doubt in my favour: 
. that of the servant lad, Michael Burvrash, who saw some one 
return from the grounds into the house after poor Roberts 
had crossed the lawn.'* 

Do you know who that was?” asked General Tracy, 
quickly. 

Ohandos was silent; and the old officer added : It was 
your own brother. You owe me that lad’s evidence, Wins- 
low; for, as soon as I returned to Northferry, after seeing 
you in prison, I examined all the servants myself, and sent 
word to your lawyer that Burwash had acknowledged the 
important fact you have mentioned. I then gave up some 
time to an investigation of who the person could be, who had 
come in so late and by such an unusual entrance. My bro- 
ther, 1 found, was at nome at the time ; I was absent. None 
of the servants would think of entering by the greenhouse. 
On inquiring of Emily, whose room was opposite to that 
W'here Sir William Winslow slept, I found that she recol- 
lected having heard his door shut sharply just before she 
rang for lights. Further, I found that he was very late down 
at dinner that day; f^tat he was agitated and strange in his 
manner, complaiticd of having over- fatigued himself and 
being unwell, and at length sent for old Woodyard and was 
bled. Since then, however, Rose has acknowledged to mc\ 
tiiat when speaking with you at the basin of gold-fish, she 
heard your brother’s voice in the grounds, speaking in loud 
tones. After that I had no doubt that Sir William was the 
person who returned in so curious a manner: more I am not 
lustified in saying.” 

Still Chandos was silent, and sat witli his eyes bent upon 
the Turkey carpet; and after gazing at him for a moment, 
General Tracy turned abruptly to auotlier part of the sub- 
ject. 

‘‘That brings me,” said he, “to a point which I have 
hitlierto forgotten, Chandos, though it is one which should 
have been first remembered. I have not yet thanked 3 'ou, 
my dear young man^or the delicacy and kindness you have 
> shown in not calling Rose as a witness. She was prepared 
to do her duty firmly, and when she spoke to me upon the 
subject, 1 advised her to write to you and say so ; but it is 
not necessary to tell you what a painful task it would have 
been for her. You must feel — ^indeed, you have shown you 
feel it ; and I thank j^ou deeply for your consideration in this 
matter.” 

“I would not have called* her for the world,” answered 
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Cliandos: I know what a fnghtful thing to a woman muf^t 
be a cross-examination in a court of justice. K the opposite 
[)arty had called her, I could not, of course, have helped it ; 
but then I could have ensured — ^at least, I trust so — ^tfuil she 
was subjected to no pain by the cross-examination of my own 
counsel ; aud that was something.” 

'“Everything,” answered the general; “and it seems 
strange to me that they did not call her.” 

“ All things concerned with the trial were strange,” said 
Ohandos. “I suppose, in this instance*, the lawyers were well 
aware that 3 mur niece’s evidence was not likely to suit their 
purpose; for I am sorry to say it was but too evident that 
the object of the counsel for the prosecution w'as to get a 
verdict against me.” 

“ 1 remarked it, I remarked it,” said General Tracy; “and 
I regret to say 1 have seen the same very often in criminal 
cases. Man is a beastly animal, ray young friend, and tlie 
cause of Italf his brutaUiy is vanity. It was so here, and is 
so always. A counsel does not choose to be beaten ; and be 
moves heaven and earth, not so tnuch to hang the prisoner 
as to triumpli over his opponents. But it must all seem 
very strange to you now, sitting here quietly in this dining- 
room, to think that only yesterday you were piade the sport 
of circumstances which held your life continually in the 
balance.” 

“ Like a dream,” answered Chandos Winslow, “ and by no 
means a pleasant one.” 

“ Well, it is happy, at all events, that the dream has ended 
30 well,” rejoined the old ofiicer. “ You have come off with 
Hying colours ; and altlioiigh we are in sad tribulation liere 
]ust now”, from circumstances which you have no doubt heard 
ol', you must come and dine with me, and we will have a ' 
long chat upon other affairs, which must be spoken of before 
we have done. Can you come to-morrow?” 

“ 1 fear not,” answered his j^oimg companion. “ I shall 
be the greater part of the day in the city; and have, besides, 
to consult lawyers upon matters greatlj" affecting my interests, 
although 1 much fear that no good wul result from our con- 
sultations.” 

“ Don’t plunge into law! don’t plunge into law!” said the 
general, shaking his head ruefully. “1 declare, I would 
rather lose all I have than get into a lawsuit about it. 
'Fhe roguery and folly of the woild are the fields from w^hicji 
lawyers reap their harvests ; and a plentiful crop they get. 
Ill England, at least, there is as touch philosophy as charity 
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in that passage of the Bible which gays, " If a man take your 
cloak, give him your coat also for if you go to law with 
him, hang me if those human sliarks, the lawyers, do not 

contrive to get your breeches into the bargain ! But can 

you come the day after to-morrow, then?*‘ 

Chandos assented, and, the hour being fijted at half-past 
seven, took his leave and returned to his inn in the city. 
The chamber assigned to him was large and gloomy ; the 
wainscoted walls were covered, besides the paint, with the 
smoke and dust of half-a-century ; the bed in the far corner 
rose tall and ghastly, in curtains of brow n moreen ; and the 
hangings at the windows had acquired a hue wliich can only 
be giyen by long immersion in a London atmosphere. There 
was a feeling of foul misery about the whole, which fell dc- 
pressingly upon the spirit of Chandos Winslow. It was much 
more like poverty and wretchedness than the gardener’s cot- 
tage at Northferry. lie thought of Bose IVacy ; he recalled 
her father’s cold and repulsive maimer; he inquired of his 
own heart if it were possible to ask lier to share poverty with 
him, to expose her to all the ills of penury, the daily cares 
and grftiding inconveniences of narrow means, and to bind 
down her frc*e spirit, unaccustomed to a want unsatisfied, a 
wish unfulfilled, in the hard chain of straitened circum- 
stances* Chandos Winslow would not answer the question, 
but his heart sank as he propounded it to Limsclf, and lie 
went to bed weary of the working-day ^Yorld and tlie battle 
of anxious thought. 
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CHAPTER XXXVHL 


The next was a busy day with Chaudos Winslow. His first 
occupation w'as to sell out a sum sufficient to pay the costs 
of the late trial, so far as he was able to calculate them from 
the rough data which he had received. ITc added tlierciinto 
two hundred and lifly pounds for his current expenses ; 4ind 
having arranged that aifair and placed the money iu his 
banker’s hands, he proceeded to seek the friend who had so 
ably pleaded his cause. From his house he was sent to his 
oliambers, from his chambers to a court of law^ where he 
found him, wigged and gowned, in the mids^ of a. long and 
laborious argument, which seemed likely never to come to 
ail end. Aller enduring full two hours, how'ever, the speech 
was concluded; and Chundos, sending his card, obtained a 

moment’s interview with his friend. Sir shook him. 

warmly by the hand, saying rapidly, “ Come to me at nine 
to-night, Winslow: 1 cannot stay with you now; for I must 
hear what the gentlemen opposite have to say. Don’t cat 
much dinner, for I shall eat nothing till then.” 

“At 3 ^ourowii house, or at your chambers? asked Chaudos.^ 

‘‘Ac chambers, at chambers!” said the barrister, turning 
to go back into the court. “I shall not go home till two. 
Our lives are not easy ones.” 

it was now about ibur o’clock; and with feelings difficult 
to describe, but to wiiich he was resolved not to yield, 
Ohandos Winslow proceeded to call upon several of his most 
intimate acquaintances. It required an eifort to knock at 
the first door. The feeling of having stood in the felon’s " 
dock was strong upon him. The uncertainty of the recep- 
tion he should meet with; the knowledge that, with a 
mind which has the slightest tincture of vulgarity — ^at is to 
say, with nine hundred and ninety-nine thousand nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine persons out of every million — an accu- 
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sation. however false, leaves some stain ; he felt irritable anil 
impatient beforehand at the idea of being treated coldly, at a 
moment when he felt that society owed him something for 
having inflicted on him undeserved hardships. 

Luckily, he had chosen well in the person whom he had 
selected for his first visit. She was the widow of a nobleman 
who had been distinguished for many virtues himself ; and 
she was mild, kind, and charitable, though not without a 
certain degree of dignified stateliness, which showed that she 
felt her high station, without the slightest touch of pride. 
She received her young visiter almost as if nothing had 
happened. I say abrmt^ because there was the least possible 
difference in the warmth of her reception. It was more 
coiidiai, less tranquil, than it might have been under ordinar}' 
circumstances. She rose from her seat more quickly, held 
out her hand, and said, “Oh, Mr. Winslow! is that really 
you? Well, this is very kind of you, to call upon me so 
soon. Now ^sit down, pray, and tell me all about yourseb 
and what you are going to do ; how long 3'ou are to be in 
London, and all.'* 

Ohandos was soon at hiaease; and he thought, “With 
some few friends such as this, I can afford to set the genera^ 
world at nought.” About twenty minutes passed very plea- 
santly, and then he rose to proceed to another house. lii'’ 
reception there was very different: the whole family was 
eold, and he stayed not ten minutes. Tlien, again, r.t tb;* 
next place, he heard the owner of the house, even after he 
had been admitted to the drawing-room, tell the servant 
from a neighbouring chamber to say that he had made a 
mistake, and that his master was ont. When the man re- 
entered to utter the prescribed lie, Chandos had his hat on 
his head, and was walking towards the door. “ ITou may 
spare yourself, my good man,” he said, bowing his heal] 
haughtily r “ I have heard the whole;” and he walked out of 
the nouse^ never to enter it again. 

He made one other call. The lady of the bouse was at 
home, and delighted to see him. She talked to him inces- 
santly of his trial, declared that it was the funniest and most 
delightful thing that had ever happened, and invited him to 
a ball, where all the great people in London were to be 
present. 

Chandos had no mclinaticm to be exhibited as a felon-lion, 
and did not promise to go. 

At nine o'clock precisely Chandos was at his friend's 
chambers, and found him al6ne, with a table spread for two^ 
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m a littk dull room. A note-book and. some stray papers 
lay on one side of the table ; and the moment after the young 
gentleman had entered, a serrant brought in a tray, with 
soup and several other ^ahes upon it, sent from some neigh- 
bouring hotel. 

“ Now, Winslow, sit down,” said the barrister, “ and we 
will talk as we eat; for I can afford but one hour for repose 
and refreshment to-day.” The servant uncovered the dishes 
and instantly disappe^ed. The barrister took bis place, 
helped liis guest and himself to soup, and between each 
spoonful looked at the papers and notes beside him, without 
apology. As soon as the soup was done, he rang a bell, 
which was tied by a string to his chair; and while the 
servant took away the plates and handed some cutlets tahls 
master’s guest, the great lawyer rubbed his temple with one 
finger, in a profound reverie. The servant then disappeared, 
without venturing to disturb his master’s meditations by 
presenting the dihh; and the next moment' the barrister 
roused himself, saying, “ Come, Winslow, a glass of wine, 
and then I will tell you what you must do. I think you 
must take a solicitor witli you, and go down very quietly 
into the neighbourhood of Winslow Abbey. Th*e first person 
you had better see is your good friend Lockwood. Let him 
dictate to the solicitor everything he knows regarding certain 
papers found by Mr. Roberts at the Abbey. He will do it 
willingly enough, I am sure. Then you must ^et hold of a 
} oung gentleman, whose relationship to yoiirsell or connexion 
with 5 'our family I do not know; out his name is — ^let me 
see — ^Faber.” 

"‘Ohl poor Faber 1” said Chandos; “he is a good young 
man, but weak; and as to his relationship with me, I believe 
ic is very much the same as Lockwood’s.” 

He spoke with a faint smile, and his friend laughed, ray- 
ing, “ Well, then, you must exercise your brotherly induence 
over him, for the purpose of inducing him to give a full, true, 
and particular account of all he knows concerning these 
papers, and of a will made five years posterior to Uie one 
proved, but which has not yet appeared.” 

Chandos mused for a moment, and the barrister took an- 
other glass of wine. “ I am afraid,” said the former, at * 
length, “that Faber will not be easily induced to speak. 
He certainly loves me better than he does my brother. He 
has been with me more, is kind and well-disposed; but still 
his is one of those characters on which the stem and deter- 
mined work easily, and which taay be led to wrong those 
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whom tlicy love b^st for the sake of those whom they fear. 
I have seen him actually tremble in my brother’s presence ; 
and I do not think he dare utter a word which would oifend 
Sir William Winslow, even if he were at a thousand miles’ 
distance.” v 

“ If he is only to be moved by sternness and determination, 
you must be stern and determined too,” said his friend; you 
can be so when you like, I know, Winslow.” 

“ But Faber will never believe 1 shall prove so to him,” 
answered Ghandos. “ I may threaten, but he will trust to 
my regard for him to render my threats of no avail.” 

At all events, you must try every means to make him 
spealc,” rejoined Sir — “for his testimony might be very 
important. He was present, it seems, when !Mr. Koberte 
found in a drawer of the library a memorandum, in your 
father’s handwriting, of his having given the last will, which 
he made about five years ago, into the keeping of your bro- 
ther.” 

“Indeed!” said Chandos. “ This is new to me. But if 
W’e have not the will itself, I suppose the memorandum will 
be of.little ayaiL” 

' “ Unsupported, of course, it will be of none at all,” replied 
his firiend; “but I find that when the memorandum uas 
discovered, Faber showed so much agitation that those who 
witnessed it w^ere led to suspect that he knew more of wliut 
had become of the will than he chose to acknowledge. At 
all events, you must try every means with him ; and haviiig 
got all the information you can from tiiose two source'^, I 
would advise you to cross the country to see Mr. Roberts’s 
executor, and endeavour to obtain an iiis]»ection of* his papers. 
If amongst them there should be found a copy of a nil I of 
that date, though not signed, or a sketch of one in your 
fa&er’s handwritmg, and if you can prove that the other will 
has been lately destroyed, I think — mind, I speak doubtingly 
^bitt I think we might do something, by one means or an- 
other.” 

“A lawsuit with a brother,” said ChjMidos, musing, “ based 
on an accusation of his having destroyed his father’s will and 
wTOuged his brother ! It would be a terrible thing!” 

“It would, indeed,” replied Bir ; “but my hope is, 

Ghandos, that we may not be driven to a lawsuit, if we can 
acGumulate sufficient proofs to alarm the opposite party. 
Take some of that Sillciy, and do not let what I am going to 
say startle you. Mark ,me well, however. You have your 
brother’s life in your hands. As soon as he has time to 
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think, he will perceive, from the ceurae of defcn(& pursued 
on your trial, that such is the case.; that a foundation is 
already laid, indeed, for building up a truth that would de- 
stroy him ; that you have nothing to do but to say in the ear 
of Justice, ^1 would not let my counsel defend me at the ex- 
pense of a brother's life and to prove that Lockwood was 
mistaken for you, in order to render your evidence conclusive 
against him. These are terrible weapons, it is true; and I 
would not have you use them even in menace, unless it be 
established to your full conviction that your brother has de- 
stroyed yoxvr father’s last will, or has concealed it. Then, I 
think, you will be justified in demanding’ that right be done 
you, in terms wdiich cannot be mistaken. But 1 do not think 
lie has destroj'ed the will. Men seldom dare to commit great 
crimes, unless under the influence of hasty passion, when 
lesser ones will serve their purpose. I think the will is con- 
cealed; and if we can prove the clauses distinctly, 1 doubt 
not, under all the circumstances, a search will be made for 
it, and it will be found. Look here at a train of evidence 
that would not be pleasant for your brother to have brought 
forward in a court, even though you used no menace in re- 
ference to the terrible facts within your own khowleAge. I 
am already prepared to prove that Mr. Roberts came over to 
iNorthferry to inform you of iiis having found the memoran- 
dum I have mentioned ; that your brother was at Mr. Tracy’s 
house at the time; that some one, bearing the appearance’ of 
a gentleman, entered the house by the most private entrance, 
iimucdiately after the murder; that it was not yourself, Mr. 
'IVacy, or his brother; that the only person wdio could be 
injured by the tale Mr. Roberts had to tell was Sir William 
AVinslow. Do you not think, Chaudos, that he must have a 
consciousness that there are a thousand circumstances likely 
to be brought out in any trial, which would render the train 
of evidence complete against him, and bring the heavy band 
of Justice on his head, even if you should remain silent? 
Depend upon it, if he have not destroyed the will, he will 
speedily find it, as soon as you have collected all the proofs 
of its having existed'^and been in his possesion ; and if he 
have destroyed it, and you can show what were its provi- 
sions, that he will concede them all, rather than incur a suit 
which must entail disclosures tending to consequences more 
^tal. It is on this account that I advise you to go down at 
once, while he is still absent, and collect all the inforniatbn 
yovL can get. But, in the ve^ first place, you must enter a 
protest against the sale of Winslow Abbey.” 

V ' 
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I un(}crstood that it was already sold and the money 
paid,*' replied Chandos. 

TwO’thirds of the money has been paid, I hear,” replied 
the barrister, ^‘upon an undertaking, under Sir William’s 
hand, to complete the transfer within a given time. But 
still the transfer is incomplete; and you must show by a 
caveat that you are not a consenting party, so as to guard 
against even the semblance of laches on your side. Get 
your protest drawn up in due form by a solicitor to-morrow, 
have it laid before counsel for an opinion, and furnish both 
vendor and emptor with a copy; then set out again upon 
your voyage of discovery, and let me know the result. 
Linger not here, fond youth, by the side of beauty; but 
away, in search of that which in the present day can alone 
unchain Andromeda from the rock. Depend upon it, my 
dear Winslow, that pretty fable of the lady upon the sea- 
shore and the Goi*gon-slaying Perseus has a very unpoetic 
interpretation. Andromeda is the representative of a very 
fashionable young lady; the rock, the hard state of single 
blessedness to which her parents chain her in default of a 
suitable match; the sea- monster destined to devour her. old- 
maidemsm; and Perseus, a rich East Indian, very bilious, 
who with the sword of wealth slays the monster, and frees 
the damsel from her chains, to marry her himself. And 
now let us empty that bottle of Sillery and have another; 
for, alas ! in the life that I lead T am forced to combat cor- 
poreal weakness with that which saps corporeal strength; 
and ‘wine weariness' is the cause I am trying every 
day.” 

Chandos Winslow remained till a few minutes after ten, 
and then proceeded, not to the inn which he had tenanted 
the night before, but to his new abode in Cork Street. Wliat 
a contrast! Damask curtains, gay-coloured carpets, polished 
mahogany, shining hre-irons, clean walls, and a bright fire. 
But the contrast was not greater than between his own mood 
^at night and the mood of the night preceding. The words 
of his friend had relighted the lump of Hope, of which the 
everlasting fire of Vesta was but a faint image. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


How many fruitless beatings of the heart there are in th^ 
world! Whether it be from fear, anxiety, agitation, hope/t 
anger, love, hatred, that beating of the heart is one of the 
most vain and useless operations which any part of the 
human frame performs. The heart of Chaudos Winslow 
heat very idly at the door of General Tracy’s house in Green 
Street. He fancied that in about a minute and a- half he 
would be in the presence of Rose Tracy; he painted to him* 
self her looks, he seemed to hear her words;' but when he 
Ibund himself in tjiie drawing-room, the general was there 
alone; and the very simple words, “Bring dinner,” which 
were uttered as soon as he entered, showed him as plainly as 
if the general bad spoken an oration, that he and his host 
were to dine tk('-a-tet€. He felt a good deal disappointed, 
but he did not suffer his mortification to appear ; and in about 
ten minutes he was seated at the hospitable board, and par* 
taking of a very excellent though plain dinner. The wines 
were all exceedingly good, though not very various; and 
Sherry of the best vintage, Madeira, which had twice seen 
the Cape, with Port which had lived as wine in part of two 
centuries, supplied well the place of Champagne, of Claret, 
and of Burgundy. 

The general suffered the meal to pass by, and also the first 
two glasses of wine afi;er dinner, without touching upon any* 
thing which had a business tone in it. Chandos found that 
Rose, Emily, and Mr. Tracy had moved during the pre* 
ceding day to that gentleman’s house in Berkeley Square. 

“There is a great deal to be done there,” said General 
Tracy, “and it is well that they should he on the spot.” 

Some short time after dinner came one of those pauses 
which are generally produced by a slight feeling of embar- 
rassment on both parts. Chaudos was not sure whether 
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General Tracy expected him to begin wpon the subject 
nearest his heart or not ; and the general himself, though a * 
very brave and determined man in most matters, shrunk a 
little from tlie commencement of a conversation, in the 
course of which he felt that pain might be given to one 
whom he liked and esteemed. 

At length he forced himself to the task ; and, after push- 
ing over the decanter to his guest and rubbing his right 

temple for a moment, he said, “Your friend Sir made 

an admirable defence for 3'ou, Winslow. I could only have 
wished that he had omitted a few words about 'my pretty 
niece Kose. I think it was unnecessary, and not altogcllicr 
judicious.” ^ 

“ Had I possessedtany power of stopping him,” replied 
Chandos l\’’inslow, “those words should never have been 
spoken, m}" dear sir. But I very well understand the mo- 
tives on which Sir acted. He only thought of Ins 

client’s defence, and judged it was necessary to assign or 
hint some reason for not calling Miss Tracy on my part, as 
it had already appeared that she was the "last person with 
whom I spoke before the murder. I am exceedingly grieved, 
however, that the slightest pain should have been inflicted 
upon her for my sake,” 

“No, no,” said General Tracy; “do not vex yourself about 
that. I am not inclined to think that Hose has felt any pain 
on that account. The reason why I feel sorry is, that what 
he said must force forward explanations, iny young friend, 
w'hich might have been better delayed. No one can accuse 
you, Chandos, of having acted in any way but with the most^ 
perfect delicacy; except, perhaps, in having induced Rose to^ 
conceal from her family your i*eal rank and name, while 
playing gardener at Northferry.” 

“I trust, General Tracy,” replied Chandos, “that yon and 
your brother are both perfectly well aware I had no notion 
whatever, when I came to Northferry, that my London ac- 
quaintance, Miss Tracy, was a daughter of the master of the 
house. Had I been informed of the fact, I give you my word 
of honour I should not have played gardener there at all. 
When I had once applied for the place, however, if I had not 
bound her to secresy, of course I must have abandoned my 
whole scheme.” 

“ 'i'liat certain!}' makes a difference,” said General Tracy, 
with a smile; “ and would make a greater difference still if 
there had not been a little bit of love in the case, my young 
friend,” ^ 
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“ There was none when I came there,” exclaimed Chaii- 
dos, eagerly. “I had seen Miss Tracy but once; I admired - 
her, as all who sec her must admire her; but 1 can assure 
you there was nothing more: though I do not mean to deny 
that longer acquaintance, and the circumstances iu wliich we 
have been placed with regard to each other, have changed 
what was then mere admiration into the most sincere and 
devoted attachment.” 

“ Well, well,” said General Tracy, “ we will not dwell 
upon the past, Chandos, but rather turn to consider the 
future. I must enter into explanations with you, my young 
friend, painful for mo to give, and which in their deductions 
may he painful, I fear, to you also.” 

Do not tell me not to hope, General Tracy,” replied 
Chandos, in a gloomy tone; “for that would take all pow’er 
from the efforts which I am called upon to make to change 
a bad situation into a good one.” 

“ Such is not at all my intention,” said the old officer. 

But it is necessary that your position with my sweet niece 
should be exactly defined ; and as my brother was not will- 
ing to enter upon any explanation, I have taken it upon my- 
self : so listen patiently. You must have heard, at least I 
will take it for granted you arc aware, that grave embarrass- 
ments have most suddenly and unexpectedly fallen upon 
Kosc’sS father. In short he has acted like a great fool, and 
has only for his excuse that the madness is epidemic just 
no\Y, Tlic Northferry estate was engaged for its full value, 
or very nearly so, to meet the first pressing difficulty some 
time ago. A further debt, to the amoijnt of more than one 
hundred thousand pounds, remained to be paid ; but to meet 
that, he had shares which at their tlien value would have 
covered the sum within a few thousand pounds. Some of 
the shares fell in value, and I saw there would be a necessity 
for my stepping in to his aid. I exacted from him authority, 
however, to sell the w^holc of the rubbish on which he bad 
been spending his fortune, in order to realise as much as pos- 
sible ; but when 1 came to inquire, I foimd that the shares 
were in the hands of a broker, and two days after I dis- 
covered that this broker had, absconded, carrying all w ith him. - 
A reaction is taking place — several of the lines have risen 
mucli in the market. If my brother had possession of the 
papers, all could be cleared in on hour. But the man’s re- 
treat is not to be discovered; and though be cannot sell them 
himself without great danger, h^ has taken no steps as yet 
to negociate for the restitution of the property to, my brother, 
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as we supposed might be the rascaVs course. In the mean 
while my biDtlier was arrested and brought to London, where 
the action was bailed ; but a threat has been held out to 
make him a bankrupt as a dealer — a thing most disgraceful 
to a gentleman. 1 have always been anxious to spare my 
brother Arthur all unnecessary pain on the subject, and wil- 
ling to make any personal sacrifices for him; and after due 
consideration, I yesterday made a proposal to the creditors 
to the following effect : — To sell my own estate ; and \vith 
the reservation of ten thonsMid pounds for each of the girls, 
and ten thousand more to buy an annuity for my own and 
jny brother’s lives, to make over to them all the proceeds, 
upon their giving him a release, and forbearing to strike a 
docket against him, with a covenant that if the papers re- 
specting the shares are ever recovered, the whole shall be 
sold to pay off what debt may remain. It is estimated by 
competent persons that what 1 offer, together with the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of his house in torni, the books, pictures, 
&c., will afford a dividend of about seventy per cent., and I 
think they will accept it. My brother will then be saved 
from the disgrace of a bankruptcy court; but you will remark 
that Hose’s portion will be but ten thousand pounds.” 

“I think I need hardly tell you. General Tracy,” replied 
Cbandos, “ that Miss Tracy’s fortune was never for one mo- 
ment a consideration with me. Little or great, my attach- 
ment is the same, and would remain so if she had nought but 
her hand to bestow.” 

General Tracy smiled. “You are too impetuous,” he 
said. “ I can easily conceive that her fortune was no iutJvce- 
young gentleman; but a matter of consideration 4t 
must be both with you and me. Could I divide all I have 
at this moment between my two nieces, aikJ give Hose a por- 
tion which would enable you to live at ease, I should have 
no hesitation, no care; but such is not the case. She has 
but a small dower; you, if 1 mistake not, have not much 
Uiore, and the amount that you could together supply would 
, sufficient to maintain you in the station of life in which 

ytm nave both been born. You have at present no proles- 
sion, Chandos— no means of increasing your income. You 
“must seek one; you must choose some course which will 
give a reasonable hope of securing competence ; and then 
daini the dear girl’s hand if you will. I am not ambitious 
for luy niece ; 1 seek for her neither high nor wealthy alli- 
ance; but I have lived long enough to learn that, after 
health, competence is the b^t blessing of God. The days of 
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love ill ft cottage have long passed by ; and as Ay brother 
lias fully anthetrised me to deal with tliis matter as 1 think 
fit, I say thus shall it be : apply yourself to hnd some honour- 
able means of supporting a lady in the station of a lady by 
your own abilities, and llose Tracy’s friends will oppose no 
obstacle; but till then no sworn vows or Boleiiin engage- 
ments. If you cannot trust to her aifection, her aifection is 
not worth having. If she cannot rely upon your honour, 
.•she is better without yourself.” 

Chaudos took his hand and pressed it warmly. “ So be 
t,” he said. “But two questions more, General Tracy. 
What will you tJiink sufficient to justify us in marrying V” 

“ I have thought of no particular income,” replied the old 
< officer. “A pursuit that may lead to one is the first thing. 
As to the rest, say five hundred pounds a-ycar more than 
you already possess together. Now for the second ques- 
tion.” 

“ It is, whether you intend to refuse to me her society 
till such a point shall be obtained?” was Chandos Winslow’s 
reply. 

“Nay, heaven forbid!” cried the old officer; “that were 
to inflict unnecessary pain, and to take froiif you the best 
encouragement to exertion. No! I trusl^ entirely to your 
honour, niy young Iriend, that you do not pursue your suit 
beyond the bounds agreed upon; and with that understand- 
ing, when she becomes the inmate of my dwelling, as will 
most likely soon be the case, you may see her when you 
]dcasc — with due moderation, Chandos — with due modera- 
tion, remember.” 

^ “You thought that what you had to say would give me 
pain, my dear general,” answered Chandos; “but it is all I 
could wish or expect, I have now an object in life, now a 
hope to lead me on ; and energetic efforts under such cir- 
cumstances will not fail of success, 1 am sure, 1 have, how- 
ever, other tasks before me, which I must execute in the 
first place, although 1 anticipate little success. If, therefore, 
you have any coiiiinands for Northferry, 1 am ready tit per- 
form them, as 1 shall be down in that neighbourhood tor a 
fortnight to come.” 

“I have none,” replied the general. “Northferry antT 
ourselves will soon, I suppose, have to part for ever; and 1 
should have thought your connexion with that pleasant place 
was already severed. Alas that it should be sol I have 
come to that time of life, Chandos Winslow, when the 
mind’s food is memory. Hope is the pabulum of youth, 
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my dear young friend; recollection the diet of old age; 
and we cling to everything that recals pleasant memories^ as 
one of your London diners-out attaches himself to a giver of 
good dinners. But what, I wonder, takes you to J'^’orth- 
ferry ?’’ 

“ A wild-goose chase, I believe,” answered Chandos. “ I 
would lain encourage expectation of some good resulting 
from it, but the hopes fade away as soon as they are born ; 
and J go more because a good and a wise friend advises me 
than from any conviction on uiy own part. Neither do I 
exactly go to Northferry; but very near it I shall certainly 
be, if you have any commands.” ^ 

“Few, few,” replied the general. “ One thing, indeed, 
you may do if you will ; namely, bring the little boy Tim .to 
London with you. 1 must put him to a school in the neigh- 
bourhood, for even misfortune must not make me forget my 
given word.” 

Chandos promised to take all care of the boy, stiid the con- 
versation turned to other subjects* 
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CHAPTER XL. 


Font days passed after Chandos Winslow's conference with 
(General Tracy ere he could quit London. Lawyers are not 
fond of moving fast. Some difficulties occurred in drawing 
up the notice to be served upon Sir William Winslow and 
Lord Overton, regarding the sale of Winslow Abbey ; and 
the whole arrangements were not completed till late on the 
fourth night. Chandos consoled himself easilj', however; 
for during those four days he twice saw Rose Tracy ; and he 
hcgiiii to comprehend better than he had ever done before 
how JVlark Antony liad lost a world lor Cleopatta’s eyes. At 
length, how’ever, on the fifth morning, one (rf those machines 
■wliich the Londoners, in their monosyllabic propensity, call 
“ cabs,” whirled him and his light portmanteau dowm to the 
railway terminus, and in two minutes after, Chandos was 
rolling away upon the rails towards his native place. The 
morning had been beautiful, dawning with a brightness and 
a lustre which do not always promise well for the risen day; 
and ere the train had reached the second station the sky was 
covered with grey clouds, and a thin, fine rain was bedewing 
the whole eartli. Thicker and faster it came down as the 
traveller proceeded on his way, till at length, when he got 
out, about sixty miles from town, to perform the rest of his 
journey by coach, a perfect deluge was pattering upon the 
roof of the shed under which he alighted. He had neither 
umbrella nor great<coat; and he was glad to find an iodide 
place disengaged, to carry him at least part of the way tvarni 
and dry. 

His companions were an elderly woman, with a large* 
basket well furnished with sandwiches and a wicker botSe 
lull of gin-and- water; and a tall, stout man, of about forty- 
five or forty-six, tolerably well dressed in a long brown 
grcat-coat, and endowed with an exceedingly yellpw com., 
nlexion. The lady did not seeftn inclined for much conyer.. 
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sation, blit consoled herself fi'om time to time the evils ot 
tsavelling by the sources of comfort which she nad provided 
in her bottle and basket. The male traveller was somewhat 
more communicative, though in a peculiarly short, dry w^ay. 
He saluted Chandos on his entering the coach with a “ Good 
morning, sir;” which act of homeliness of course bespoke the 
rude countryman, in a land where every well-educated man 
demeans himself towards his neighbour as an enemy till some- 
thing occurs to make them friends. Chandos, on his part, 
was not in the slightest degree afraid of having his pocket 
picked, bis character injured, or his mind contaminated ; and 
therefore he answered his new companion civilly, and asked 
if he had come down by the train. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the other, “from a fool’s errand.” 

“How so?” asked Chandos. 

“Seeking in London what I might hare found in the coun- 
try, and what I did not find there,” rejoined the stranger ; 
“ travelling up to look for that which travelled down with 
me, without looking lor.” 

“ I never could find out riddles in my life,” said Chandos. 

How hard it rains! I did not see you on the train.” 

“ I saw yon,” answered the man : “ 1 see everything.” 

“Indeed !” replied Chandos Winslow, not particularly well 
pleased with his companion: “then you must see a great 
deal that does not please you.” 

“Not so much,” said the other: “I am easily pleased. 
Did you see a green chariot behind the train, and a gentle- 
man in it, and a vally — an Italian vagabond ?” 

Chandos started, and turned round, saying, “ No. Whose 
carriage wa? it?” 

“Tte master of Elmslcy was in it,” said the man. 

“ InAoi^ !” said Chandos. And after a moment’s thought 
he added, “ You seem to know me, I think.” 

“Oh, 3 '‘es; I know you quite well,” replied the stranger. 
“I was in the court when you were tried lor murder.” 

The old lady opposite gave a start, and exclaimed, “Lord 
^a ii^cy!” and Chandos's face Hushed, partl}*^ in anger, 
partly in shame. 

“A recollection of such things is not particularly pleasant 
^to me,” he replied, sharply. 

“I don't see why not,” answered his fellow-traveller. 
“ You knew you were innocent, and you proved it to the 
jury, ff it should be unpleasant anybody, it is to those 
wtio accused you, and to the man who committed the murder, 
ai^ would have let you be h‘dnged for it.” 
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Chandos wde do answei*, but iell into thought ^ and fully 
half-an-hoiir passed ¥^ithout a word bein;r spoken. At 
length, the young gentleman inquired, “Are you of the 
town of S ?** 

“No,” answered the other ; “I do not live in a town — I 
live in the country; but I happened 4.0 be there that day by 
accident, and 1 went into the court to see what was ^oing 
tjii. It was wonderful hot ; but yet 1 staid it out, though 1 
thought I should have sufTocated.” 

Another long pause succeeded ; the man seemed deter- 
mined to hunt down a subject the most disagreeable for 
Chandos to pursue ; and therefore the young gentleman re- 
irained from all further conversation till the coach stopped 
to change horses, near a spot where a road branched on 
towards Winslow Abbey. There Chandos alighted, and or- 
dered his portmanteau to be carried up to a bed-room in the 
neat little roadside inn. The old lady and the stout, yellow- 
laced traveller proceeded on their way together; and Chandos 
ordeied some refreshment, preparatory to a long walk which 
he contemplated. 

While the mutton-chop was in preparation and he was 
taking out some necessary articles from his pof tmanteau, the 
thick veil of clouds which covered the sky became of a paler 
gj'cy, and then, towards the westward, where an open coun- 
try extended before the window of the inn, tlie edge of the 
vapour drew up like a curtain, showing the yellow gleam oi 
c\'emng between the woods and hedgerows in the distance, 
Eiifore the young traveller's light meal was concluded, the 
rain had ceased entirely, and no trace of clouds remained 
ii])()n the heaven, except some white feathery streaks of rising 
vaf>our, chequering the Iresh deep blue. 

Telling the peojde of the inn that he might not ajatWi till 
the folio wii^ morning, Chandos walked on, taking tliie nar- 
row lane which led along the side of the hill towards 'W^'ins- 
low Abbey, then at the distance of about seven miles. Tlie 
siiii was within half-an-hour of its setting ; but the sweet, 
long, twilight of tiie late spring evenings was to be depended 
'.ipon for many minutes after the stai of day was clown, and 
Chandos did not wish to reach the cottage of Lockwood 
before it was dark. He walked, therefore, calndy and some-* 
what slowly, now mounting, now descending amongst the 
trees and copses of the hill-side, as the road pursued its vary- 
ing course. Sometimes the view was shut out by trees, and 
nothing was seen but the green branches and the round 
silvery trunks of the old beechas, with the raj’sof the setting 
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Sim stealiA^ in amongst them, and tipping the |poss and un- 
derwood With gold ; but more frequently he caught sight of 
the wide extended plains to the west, lying in definite lines 
of purple and grey, with the varied scenery of the hill-slope 
forming the foreground, tlic trees of the old wood tossed 
here and there amongst«the yellow, broken banks, and every 
now and then part of the outline of a cottage or small coun- 
try-house, contrasting its straight forms with the wavy lines 
of the landscape, and bringing in images of social life amongst 
the wildness of uncultivated nature. 

The suii was more than half down; but a bright spot of 
gold upon tlie edge of the horizon, with one line of dark 
cloud drawn across it, still poured forth a flood of splendour, 
when a little turn of the road brought Chanclos nearly in 
front of a human habitation. It was a simple little cottage 
of two stories high, with a row of green paling before it, a 
little garden in front, and two doors, one in the centre, and 
the other at the side, leading probably to the kitchen. It 
was built upon the extreme verge of the steep bank, so that 
there seemed no exit behind ; and the road spread out wide 
before, under a cliffy piece of the hill, which seemed to have 
been scooped but by man’s hands, probably for sand yr gravel. 
It was a sequestered little nook ; and in the green evening 
light, as it streamed through the trees, looked as peaceful au 
abode as a weaxy heart could well desire. 

The pleasant tranquillity of the scene had apparently at- 
tracted another person besides the inhabitants of the cottage 
to make a temporary sojourn there ; for undei-neath the high 
bank just opposite was a stream of silver-grey smoke rising 
up against the cliff, and curling in amongst the trees which 
topped it; and below ivas seen flie dilapidated tin-kettle from 
which it proceeded, with an old man blowing hard into the 
hole where once a spout had been. A number- of pots and 
pans lay around, and a wallet was cast upon the ground hard 
b}". The old man 'whistled a wild air in time as he blc'w, 
and his face was turned rather towards the house than his 
-work, so that Chandos liad a full view of his features. It 
required not two looks to bring to his recollection the tra- 
velling tinker who had conducted him to the gipsy encamp- 
Klient on his first visit to Northlerry. 

Walking up to him with a smile, the young gentleman 
asked if he remembered him ; and the old man, laughing, 
winked his eye, answering in his peculiar cracked voice, “Ay 
do I, Master Gardener. Do you want food, and drink, and 
information to-day, as you dia the last time we met?” 
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“ Food and drink I can dispense with to-day,” replied 
Cliandos; “out a little information would not 1)6 amiss. 
Can you tell me, my good friend, where I can find Sally 
Stanley?” 

I can find her m 3 ' 8 elf,” answered the tinker : “ that is to 
say, X could find her if I could quit this, but I mustn’t.” 

^Indeed!” said Cbandos, in some surprise: “why not? 
I suppose you will go before night, for you have not got even 
•a tent here to cover you.” 

“'iliat’s nothing,” answered the gipsy; “I shall he here 
all night, unless some one comes to relieve me, as they 
call it.” 

“ AVhy, arc j'ou on guard, then?” asked Chandos. 

“ Tin on watch, and that is as good,” replied the tinker, 
winking with his eye, and looking towards the house 

“ Who Lie you watching there?” demanded the young 
gciitleiuiui; but the old man only grinned, and made no reply 
lor a iniimtc or two, till Chandos repeated his question. 

“ Very likely!” said the tinker ; “don’t you think I’ll tell 
yon, master? I’m watching some one who will not came 
oat in a hurry while I am here ; and wlicn I am gone, there 
will be another, and when he’s gone, another^ till wc starve 
the rat out of his hole, or at all events find out if he is in it. 
But you have nothing to do with that. You are not one of 
us, you know. You ve your own trade, and that’s a gar- 
dener’s. Stick to to that ” 

“ Tve given that up some time since, asl thiuk you know,” 
answered Cbandos. 

“ Ay, maybe, maybe,” said tlie old tinker ; “ I’ve heard 
something of it. But what is it you want to say to Sally 
Stanley? l)o }'ou want your new fortune told? She is the 
rarest hand amongst them for that. Never was such a one. 
for she is always right, one way or another; and our people 
think she has got a spirit tliat tells her all that is going to 
happen, at those times when she gets into her tantrums, and 
goes about among the dead men’s graves, and that. I 
would not bide her curse for a great deal. It fell hard upon 
poor Harry Chambers; for you know he was sent over the 
w'atcr for life, just three months after. But whint do you 
want with her?” • 

*“Nay, that is my business,” answered Chandos; “only 
you tell her I am down here again, and will speak to her 
when she likes. I have a good many things to say that she 
ruiy wish to hear, and she has something to say to me.” 

* But where shall she look Tor you?” asked the tinker ; 
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“thoTijrh^ dare say she knDws well ^uoiigb^ for she knows 
everythiiij;.” 

It is better to make sure,” replied the young gentleman: 
“ so let her know that I shall be at Lobkwood's cottage to- 
night, and be gone by daybreak. 1 shall then be at my pL>ce 

at Nortliforry for a day or two, or between that and S ; 

and then, perhaps, over at Elmslcy.” 

“I shan’t see her to-night,” said the tinker, “for she is a 
good way otf, and Garon comes up when 1 am to go. After 

that I’ll find her out. But look, look! — quietly, quietly! 

Don’t you see a man in there, at the back of the little 
parlour? a man with a round face and a pair of green spec- 
tacles?” 

‘‘ Yes, I do,” said Chandos: “ now that they have opened 
that window at the back to let the light in, I see a man there; 
but I cannot well see what he is like.” 

“ Use your young eyes well,” said the tinker, “and tell 
me if he has not a round red face, and a pair of green spec- 
tacles on, and a flaxen wig, and a cravat high up about his 
chin. Why, I can see the spectacles myself.” 

“ So do I now,” said Chandos. But the next moment the 
front window^ was shut, and all further view into the iritendr 
of the room cut off. Chandos mused. He had more than 
once, as a native of a well-w'ooded country greatly frequented 
by gipsies, remarked the extraordinary Knowledge which 
that curious race of wanderers acquire of all that is passing 
in their neighbourhood, and had wondered how they arrived 
at their information. The uses which they put it to wlien 
gained was more evident; but he knew not till that night, 
and indeed few do know, the marvellous pains wliich gipsit 
often take to find out minute and apparently insignificant 
facta, and the no less wonderful skill with which they com- 
bine them when obtained, and draw deductions from them, 
generally approaching very close to the truth. Sometimes 
they have on object, and sometimes none; for curiosity by 
habit becomes a passion with them. But in the present 
fbstance there was evidently some end in view; and Chandos, 
from various circumstances, felt inclined to inquire further 
ere he proceeded. 

Following the same train of combinations which a gip*^y 
would most likely have followed, suspicions were excited 
which he longed to turn into certainties ; and after thinking 
over the matter for a time, he said, “And so, my good friend", 
the gentleman with the round red face and green spectacles 
is hidden down here, is he?’^ 
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did not say he wba hidden,'* ansvrered the ^nker, vfi- 
etantly upon bis guard* 

•'You said what amounts to the same thing, ‘'f 2 ]>Jieti 
Chandos; “for you told me he would not come out as loop 
as you were here.” 

“Ay; that may be for fear of having hb boDes broken,** 
said the other. “You know we don’t easi}y forgivi; those 
who offend us.” 

“ Come, come; I am not to be put upon the wrong scent,” 
replied Chandos. “ Sally Stanley told me something of this 
before ; but I did not think she would have found out hk 
hiding-place so soon.” 

“ Why, what does she know of it?” asked the tinker, with 
the most natural air in the world. “You are out in your 
guesses, Master Gardener. You can’t come over an old cove 
like me. If you know anything of the gemman, go and ring 
the bell and ask if Mr. Wilson’s at liome. I dare say he’ll 
see you; ' and the old man laid a strong emphasis on toe last 
word. 

“Is it a Mr. Wilson who lives there, then?” asked Chan- 
ts, quietly. 

gipsy nodded his head, and Chandos,47aying, “It is 
not a bad plan,” walked straight up to the little gate and 
rang the bell. The gipsy ))ut out his tongue in his cheek 
and winked his e)^e ; but the next moment a maid-servant 
came to the door of the house, and without approaching the 
garden- gate, inquired in a flippant tone, “ What do you want, 
young man?” 

“ Is Mr. AVilaon at home?” demanded Chandos, not at all 
expecting that tlie girl would admit the residence of such a 
person there. To his surprise, however, she answered, more 
civilly than at first, “No, sir; he’s gone to town.” 

“ But I saw him in that room a minute or two ago,” re- 
plied the young gentleman. 

“Lord, sir, no!” said the maid: “that is his father, the 
old gentleman who is ill with a quinsy, and don’t see any 
one. Master has been in London this week. He’ll he down 
o’ Thursday.” 

Convinced that his suspicions had led him wrong, Chandos 
turned gway, and saw the old tinker laughing heartity. lu 
is not pleasant to be laughed at, as the sapient reader is 
probably aware. But laughers sometimes lose; and in this 
instance the half-crown which had been destined for the old 
man remained in Chandos’s pocket: not that it was kept 
there by any feeling of anger on his part; but because the 
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young gq^tlcmati was not inclined to face the merriment liis 
disappointiuent had created^ he turned away and walked 
straight on in the direction of Winslow Abbey. 

I^ight fell when he was at the distance of tl^ec miles from 
the park ; and, hurrying his pace, he soon after stood bclbre 
the gates of tall, hammered iron-work, erected more than 
two centuries before. The great gates were chained and 
padlocked, but the lesser one at tlie side was open*, and 
€haado3 with a 'bitter feeling at his heart entered the park 
where he had played in boj^hood, when he thought that all 
his efforts might not be able to prevent it passing away from 
his name and race for ever. 

lie followed the path which he had trod every Sunday 
during his mother's life, from the abbey to the parish church 
and back; and at the distance of about half-a-mile hroin the 
gates he caught sight of the mansion. There was a single, 
solitary light in one of the windows, shining Mntly, like the 
last hope m his breast; and as he advanced it ilitted along 
the whole range, till at length at the further extreme it 
blazed brighter, as if several candles had been suddenly 
lighted. At the same time, turning to the right, the young 

f entleman toek the path which led aw'ay to the house’ of his 
alf-brothcr. The park seemed to him even more melan- 
choly than when last he visited it. To his mind it had a 
more deserted feeling. It \vas to be sold ; and yet, for all 
that, he climg to it the more. If it had cost him his right 
hand, he w^ould have kept it. As attach ourselves the 
more fondly to a friend in distress, bo he held more firmly 
by the place he loved, because those who ought to have 
loved it likewise abandoned it. 

“ Would that my father had left it to me!” he repeated to 
himself more than once. “ Had it been but the abbey and 
the park, I would have worked the flesh from off my bones 
to keep it up. But it is gone — gone! and the Jiope is vain 
tliey hold out to me. I feel it — I know it!” 

Witli such melancholy thoughts he walked on through 
die chesmit-wood, all in green leaf, across the ferny savan- 
nah, where the deer lay thick, amongst the old hawthorn 
tr^ees loading the air with aromatic balm. He approached 
,the park wall, and saw, by tbe clear grey light sent before 
the yet invisible moon, the enclosure round the house of 
Lockwood, and the house itself—* a dark, black mass upon 
the silvery eastern sky. Yet the trees and shrubs in the 
garden before the windows caught another ray, and in 1ot» 
beamy lines the misty light ^poured fortli from the 
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panes of the casements. Chandos opened the little garden 
gate and went in; but as he approached the door he heard 
voices speaking, and even laughter, very dissonant to his ear. 
He was in no mood for tnerry company: there were few 
people he could wish to meet, and many he would not meet; 
and ere he gave any indication of his presence, he walked 
along the path before the windows and looked in, to ascer- 
tain who were the guests. Before him, with his back to the 
rasement, the neat white dimity curtain of which was not 
drawn, appeared the tall, powertul frame of Lockwood him- 
self, while a bowl of smoking punch stood before him, and 
his hand was stretched out, armed with a curious oid- 
iasliioned ladle, which he was dipping in the fragrant com- 
pound, to supply tlic glass which anotlier person opposite 
was holding out towards him. In the face of that other 
person, which was turned towards the window, Chandos 
instantly recognized the handsome but too delicate features 
of Faber. Lockwood filled the glass to the brim, and then 
raised his own, already full, exclaiming, so loud that the 
words were heard without, “Here’s to him, then! Health 
to our good brother Chandos: may God grant him his rights, 
and send confusion to those who would wronjf himl*’ 
(-'handos waited to hear no more, but approaching the 
door of the house, was about to ring tha bell. A peal of 
laughter, not from Lockwoods lips, though with a far more 
joyous sound than he had ever before heard those of Faber 
utter, made the visiter pause for a moment; and then, with 
a sudden and somewhat impatient inoYeiucnt, be lifted the 
latch and entered unannounced. 
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CHAPTER XLL 


As Chandof) extended one hand to Faber and the other to 
Lockwood, he remarked that the cheek of the former was a 
good deal flushed, and his eye more bright and sparkling 
than usual. The bowl of strong punch on the table was 
nearly empty, and the deduction was evident. Lockwood’s 
strong head and strong frame had resisted the ctlects of his 
potations; hut Faber, though not at all drunk, was a good 
deal excited. 

“ Welcome, welcome back !’* said Lockwood. I was j iis^ 

Q to write you a letter, ending, after Mrs. Penelope’s 
>n, ‘iYi7 mihi rcsc7'U)as ailttmen ijm venV Yon have 
come at the very nick of time, Chandos; for here Mr. Faber 
has been telling me things which prove that your father was 
not so unkindly negligent of yon as you have supposed.” 

“ For that I am thankful,” answered Chandos, “ even it 
no other result take place. What is it, Faber? Let me 
hear.” 

Lockwood’s eyes were fixed upon the countenance of tiic 
young man to whom Mr. Winslow spoke ; and he saw llie 
timid, hesitating look, which was its habitual expression^ 
steal over it again. “ Come, Faber, you and Chandos finish 
the punch between you,” said he; “1 have had enotigb.” 

“And so have I, too,” answered Faber. But he suffered 
Lockwood to fill his glass again, and drank it off at once. 
The effect w'as quick. He reflected, perhaps, that what he 
had just said he could not unsay ; and at all events the punch 
gave him courage to repeat it. The manner was diffuse and 
*circumlocutor3% it is true ; and where there was an oppor- 
tunity of putting anything in a doubtful manner, by a change 
in the mood of the verb, from the direct indicative to the 
potential, he never failed to do so; but the substance of the 
story was as follows: — “He had seen, read, and copied,” he 
said, “the will to which tfie memorandum found by 
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R.berts referred. The late Sir Harry Winslet, who had 
ordered him to copy it, had kept the transcript; but he 
recollected the whole particulars. To himself an annuity of 
lour hundred pounds a-year had been left, charoeabJe upon 
the Winslow Abbey estate. The whole of that properly, 
with the abbey and all that it contained, had been left to 
Chandos. The Elmsley property had been assigned to his 
brother, as well as the whole personal property, with the 
exception of four thousand pounds to Lockwood, in lieu ol 
all other claims, and a few legacies to servants.*’ 

There the young man paused ; and Lockwood, after having 
given him a little time to proceed if he pleased, exclaimed, 

*• Go on, Mr. Faber; you have not half done. Remember 
about the burning of the will.” 

“ I did not say he burned the wnll," ciied Faber, turning 
pale: “I only said he burned a good many papers just afrer 
Siv Harry’s dtatb. I saw him, as I was looking out of my 
window at Klmsley, which is just in the corner, near the 
strong-room. What the doctmients were I do not know.” 

“Then he burned papers in the strong-room?” insinuated 
Chandos. 

“ Ycri, Mr. Winslow,” replied Faber; *‘ffiat he certahjiy 
did. Three or four 1 saw him burn, with a great iron chest 
open before him ; he held them to tlie candle one after the 
other, and then threw them down on the stone floor, and 
notched them till they w'ent out. Hut, mind, I do not know 
what they were. I never said that any one of them was the 
will.” 

“ Of course, you could not do so, Faber,” replied Chan* 
dos; “for I know the position of the two rooms well, and 
you could not at that distance see what the papers were.” 

“Ko, I could not see,” reiterated Faber. 

“Nevertheless,” said Chandos, gravely, “what you did see, 
and what you do know, is so important, that I must request 
to have it in writing.” 

“ Oh, no; indeed I caimot, Mr. Winslow,” said the young 
man, turning very pale. “ Why, if Sir William Winslow 
were to know, what would happen? You will not ask me, I 
am sure.” ^ 

“ Be quite sure, Faber, not only that I will ask, but that 
I will insist,” answered Chandos, with a frown. “Let mo 
have pen and ink, Lockwood, and we will have this dowm at 
once. My good friend, you have no choice. You have made 
a statement this night which ]^ou will soon have to repeat in 
a court of justice. Now, your fault, Faber, is timidity ; thai;^ 
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timidity mi^ht lead you to gloss over or attempt to conceal 
facts in court which would be speedily wrung from you by 
cross-examination, and you would be put to Aame. But by 
insisting upon your signing the account you have given, I 
guard you against yourself; for you will have no motive for 
hesitation or concealment. You would there have to state 
what j^ou have here stated, without a consideration of the 
consequences.*’ 

“I cannot, indeed I cannot!** exclaimed Faber, trembling 
violently. 

“ Faber, I insist,” replied Chandos; “ I did not think that 
you, whom I have so often befriended, so often protected, 
would refuse to do a simple act of justice in my favour, out 
of regard for a man comparatively a stranger to you. 'Write 
down his words, Lockwood, as well as you can recolUct 
them. They shall be read over to him, that he may sign 
them.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Winslow, 1 did not think you would do this 1” 
cried Faber; “you know what a terrible roan Sir Wil- 
liam is.” 

“ Write, Lockwood ! write !” cried Cbandos, his lip slightly 
curling with cohtempt. But Faber started up from the table, 
Saying in a more resdlute loneithan he had hitherto used — 
V It is of no use I I w\jl not sim it ; I will go! 

Chandos, however, threw ^rnsclf between him and the 
door, locked it, and took out the key. 

“Your pardon, Mr. Faber !”\he said; “you do not go. 
You stay here, and sign the stat^ient you have ju:^t made, 
or if you go, 3^011 go in custody.” 

“Tn custody!” exclaimed the young man, his eyes staring 
wildly with fear. 

“.'fes, sir,” answered Chandos, “in custody, on a charge 
of being accessory to the destruction ol‘ my iutljer's will, 
which, allow me to tell you, is a felony. Sir William \\ins- 
low may be a very violent man ; but you will find that his 
brother is a very resolute one.” 

“ Oh, Mr, Winslow! I am sure you would not do such a 
thing !” cried Faber. 

“You will see in two minutes!’* replied Chandos sternl}', 
*When Lockwood has tinished the paper, you shall have 
your choice. You either sign it, or lie fetches a coiiptuble. 
In the mean while, sit down ; for 1 am in no humour to be 
trifled with,” 

The young man cast himself on his chair, covering his 
eyes with his hand. Lockwobd wrote rapidly; and in about 
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tea minutes the sliort statement lie drew up ^as finished. 
He then read it aloud, pausing upon each sentence; and 
Chandos, satisfied that it was substantially the same as the 
account which Faber had himself given, placed it before 
him, saying, “There are pen and ink.” 

I'lic young man hesitated for more than a minute; and 
then Chandos withdrew the paper from before him, and 
turned to Lockwood, saying coldly — 

“Fetch the constable, Lockwood: I will guard him till 
ycu return.” 

“Stop, stop!” cried Faber; “I will sign it. Only give 
me a little time. You should have put in, that I was acci- 
dentally looking out of my window that night.” 

“ Flit it in yourself above,” answered Lockwood, handing 
him the pen. 

Faber took it, and made the alteration he proposed; then 
prjiiscd and hesitated again, but in the end wrote his name 
rapidly at the bottom. 

“And now, Faber,” said Chandos, laying his hand kindly 
on liis shoulder, “ you will yourself have more peace of mind. 
Depend upon it, the only way to prcscr\ e a^ian’s dignity^ 
chiivijcter, his peace, and self-respect, is to do what hmkJflP 
i.^ r'giit, perfectly careless of consequences. ^ Y^||||||||ppie 
that I had been wTonged. You had the mea^^PP|9snng 
me to regain my right, and that by onlf^jj^fkingW^laration 
which you were hound in honour and justice to make. You 
should, indeed, have madeJt before; but I forgive your not 
liaving done so, because I know you arc afraid of a man 
w’hosc violence gives him anything but a claim to respect.” 

“ Why, I should gain more than I should lose,” said the 
weak young man, bursting into tears. “ If you could prove 
this other Avill, I should have two hundred a-j^ear more than 
by the other; so you must see it was not my own interest I 
was consulting, JVfr. Winslow.” 

“ Xo, you were consulting nothing but your fears, Faber,” 
said Chandos ; “ and those fears of Sir William Winslow , 
depend upon it, arc quite vain and foolish. He has no power 
over you; he can injure you, and that alone.” 

“ IIow I shall ever meet him again, w'hcn he comes hack, 

I know not,” answered Faber, with a melancholy shake ol 
the head.” 

“He is back already,” replied Chandos; “at least, I am 
tol3 so.” 

The young man started ofFliis chair at this announcement, 
actually as if some one had tired a pistol at l\jni ; but whiles 
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he was gazihg ia Mr. Winslow's face with a look of terror 
almost ludicrous, some one shook the door of Lockwood's 
house, and Faber darted away into the inner room, as if he 
thought that it could be none other than the man he so much 
dreaded. 

“ Who is there?” asked Lockwood. 

“It is I, sir,” answered the voice of Garbett, the keeper; 
and at a sign from Chandos, Lockwood opened the door, 
saying— 

“ AVhat is it, Garbett?” 

The man started at beholding Chandos Winslow, and ex- 
claimed — 

“Bless me, sirl is that you? Well, sir, I am glad to toe 
you, now I know who yon are. Why, I taught you to shoot 
when you were a young lad at Eton.” 

“I am very glad to see 3^ou,” answered Chandos; “hut 
you wanted to tell Lockwood something.” 

‘‘ Why, sir, it is a night of surprises,” said Garbett : “ your 
brother, Sir William, arrived at the abbey about an hour ago. 
W e have been looking for Mr. Faber everywhere, and caii t 
find him; and so he sent me down to tell Mr. Lockwood that 
ke wants to see nim.” 

“If he wants me, he must come down to seek me,” said 
Lockwood, bluntly. “ I want nothing with him, and there- 
fore shall not go near him. Just tell him Avliat I say, G al- 
beit. He knows me well enough, and won’t expect any civil 
messages.” 

.While Lockwood had been giving this answer, Chandos 
Winslow had remained with his arms crossed upon his chest, 
his teeth set fast, and his lips compressed. There wa*^ a great 
struggle going on in his breast. The feelings of indignation 
which had been raised against his brother were very strong. 
He did not comprehend that it was vindictive pride, rather 
than avarice, wdiich liad made Sir William Winslow destroy 
his father's will; the desire of triumphing over and trampling 
upon a brother wdio had offended him, rather than a love of 
mere money. He called the transaction pitiful, as well as 
base; and when Garbett entered, Chandos was resolved, 
iwji.thout pause, to expose the whole in a court of justice at all 
Tisks. But, as the man spoke, gentler emotions arose — feel- 
ings strong, though tender. He remembered early days; he 
hesitated, though he did not yield; he asked himself, “Is 
there not a middle course?” and before the keeper could 
Teply to Lockwood, he said alpud, “ Ijrill go up to him my- 

and he moved towards the door. 

> * 
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“Think twice, think twice 1” said Lockwood laying his 
hand upon his arm, 

“Xo; I am resolved,” said Chandos, in a sad hut deter- 
mined tone. “ We will meet once more as brothers before 
TTc meet as adversaries. I will forget for the time that there 
is alight within his bosom but kindred blood and a brother’s 
spirit. I will entreat, 1 will persuade, 1 will argue, as a last 
resource, before I am driven to menace'and to act. I will try 
what reason will do, in order to escape a course, the results 
of which I dread to think of.” 

“Well,” said Lockwood; “ well, it is the right way; but 
he does not deserve it, and no good will come of it.” 

C'handos made no reply, but walked out into the park, and 
took his way wdih a quick step towards the abbey. 

AVe had better go after him at once, Garhett,” said Lock- 
wood; “there is no knowing what may follow. They are 
both sharp spirits, and I should not w'ondcr if there were 
blood^hed.” 

“Lord, Mr. Lockwood! I hope not,” cried the keeper; 
“ hut let 118 be after him, for it is as well to be near, to part 
them ill case of need.” 

“* It might be difficult to part them,” answered I^ckwood; 
“ but come along !” and taking up his hat. he accompanied 
llie keeper into the park, leaving Faber, still trembling with 
apprehension, in the inner room of the cottage. 
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CHAPTER XLH. 


Lv the lar^e drawing-room at Winslow Abhey, with four 
tallow candles on the table, to give some light to its great 
extent, stood Sir William Winslow^, his brow heavy with 
thought, his cheek pale, and his eye haggard with anxiet}'. 
The gloomy room, the faded hangings of dull crimson velvet, 
which seemed to drink in all the rays of light and gi\ e none 
back again, the many memories with which the place w’as 
stored, the solitary aspect of the nearly deserted mansion, tbs 
melancholy sig^/dng of the wind through its courts and corri- 
dors, tended not to raise the spirit in a heart already de- 
pressed by crime. He had sent his valet to Klinsley, glad to 
be freed from his oppressive presence, and had come on 
alone, full of bitter and even angry fancies. The worm that 
never dies was in his heart, Viie lire that cannot be quenched 
consumed his brain. lie had given way to an jntem])craic 
hurst of passion at not finding Faber there waiting to receive 
him, though the young man knew^ not of his coming ; but 
when he hod sent Garbett out to hnd Lockwood, and lie 
‘remained alone in that wide room, his feelings became more 
gloomy and less tierce; his heart sank, to think of what he 
was, and of what he might yet become. 

The memories of pleasant childhood, too, of innocence, if 
not of peace (for he had been turbulent from his infancy), 
came back in mournful contrast with the present, when peace 
and innocence were gone together, when nought remained 
but bitter anxiety, and corroding fear, and dark rcraor.^e. It 
Teas well-nigh despair he fl-lt. 

Yet there w'as something like a gleam of sunshine u)ion 
the long, long past, which made him fix his eyes by pre- 
ference upon it. He thought of the young days when he 
had sported in that room, piled \\p the chairs into castles, or 
built himself bouses with the sofa cushions. He saw his 
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father’s, stately form stand gazing at him with pri4c,* he be- 
held his mother sit and watch him with affection ; he knew 
that both had looked forw^ard with expectation of high things 
to his future career; he asked himself, where ^ were thcbC 
hopes — how were they fulfilled? Gone, gone,* with those 
days of childhood, with those innocent sports, with the calm 
of infancy, with the fleeting ills of boyl^d 1 Gone for ever ! 
— a bar between them and fruition, which no repentance 
could ever remove, no reformation ever do away with. 

lie took a candle from the table, and held it^up to the large 
picture of his mother, gazing earnestly upon features which 
had almost faded from memory. Suddenly his eye fell upon 
a ticket in the corner, marked, ‘‘Lot CO;” and he exclaimed, 

( lood God ! was I going to sell that? No, that must not be 
sold !” And taking the ticket, he tore it from the frame. 

The next instant there was a timid knock at the door, and 
he said, in a milder voice than usual, “.Come in!” 

It was the keeper Garbett’s wife, with something like a 
letter in her hand, which, advancing with many curtseys, she 
prcf^entcd to Sir William. 

“ AMjo was it gave you this?” asked the baronet, taking a- 
curiously-folded piece of vellum from her hacTtd. 

“ A St range -looking man, sir,” she said, “gave it in at the 
door — more like a corpse than a living man.” 

“ You may go,” said Sir William Winslow, without open- 
ing the letter, which he conceived to be Some law paper, 
connected, perhaps, witii the relations regarding property 
Ictwccn his brother arid himself; and when she was gone he 
paused a moment in thought. Whatever were liis medita- 
tions, they ended by his exclaiming, “No I curse me if he 
shall! It is unfair and unjust. 1 am the elder son, and he 
had no right to have it. 1 will fight it out to the last penny 
I have!” 

As he spoke, he tore open the letter hastily. AVhat w^as 
his surprise to find that the few lines it contained were writ- 
ten in blood-red ink, and in a fine, clear, steady female hand! 
lie held it to the candle, and read the following words:— 


' WilUani WMnslow, alive or dead, meet me on Thursday at your father's gravr* 
ii* the churchyard of Elmaley. at miduight. Fail not, or 1 will come to l-itib 
you. 

StTsaN’ Grkv. 


He let the parchment fall from his hand, and gazed at it, 
as it lay upon the floor, with i wild and straining eye. No 
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one had woffed more londly at all saperstitions; no one in 
his life ana conduct had shown a more practical contempt ibr 
the very idea of supernatural visitations. But his nerves 
were shaken by remorse and apprehension. Terror and 
anxiety had enlisted fancy on tneir side. He knew the 
handwriting well; he believed that no one was aware of his 
return to England; ^e thought that the hand which must 
have traced those lines had long been consigned to the 
grave. Hardihood, and firmness, and the powers of reason, 
gave way together; and the derce, drm, proud Sir William 
Winslow trembled in every limb. He called it a fraud — an 
absurd, a ludicrous invention, an idle scheme, a scheme only 
' fit to frighten a child; but yet he gazed upon the parchment 
— ^}'et his limbs shook ; notwithstanding every effort, yet his 
heart sank; and he thought of the injured and the dead; he 
thought of his violated promises, his unfeeling abandonment, 
his brutal repulse of the prayer for mercy and support; and 
he felt — ay, he feltr— in the heart of the spirit, that if ever 
the dead are permitted to revisit earth and warn those who 
have wronged them of approaching retribution, his was a 
case in which such an awful interruption of the ordinary 
laws that govel'n all things might well take place : in short, 
that he hm called upon himself a special curse, and miglit 
well expect a special punishment. 

Ere he could nerve himself to throw off the first dark im- 
pression, the door opened suddenly, and with a fearful start 
Sir William Winslow sank into a chair. The next instant 
his brother stood before him. 

“ What brings you here?” cried the baronet, recovering 
himself the next moment; ^^what brings you to this house? 
1 thought, sir, we had parted, not to meet again.^’ 

‘ You were mistaken, Sir William,” answered Chandos, 
shutting the door behind him. Events have taken place 
since we parted which render our meeting again necessary. 
IVhen I left you, I told you I would never enter your house 
again; but in coming hither 1 only come to my own.” 

“ Your own !” exemmed Sir William ; what do you mean? 
Have you gone mad?” 

Far from it, my brother,” answered Chandos, taking a 
^^air and seating himself before him; “let ns not begin, 
William, with violence and altercation. What may result 
from our conversation, God knows; but let it, at all events, 
commence with calmness. That I bear you no ill-will, you 
ought to feel ; for when your life was in my powepl spared 
it— n^, I spare it still.” ^ 
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“It is false!” cried Sir William Winslow; “yo^ji have no 
power over my life; you never have had! It was your own 
w’as in danger.” 

Ohandos commanded himself. “You are vbt^ foolish to 
believe,” he said, “that deeds such as you have done can 
ever be done in perfect secresy. Two words spoken by me 
at trial for ^our crime would have brought iorward such 
a mass of evidence against you, that by no subtlety could 
3 "ou have escaped. 1 saw you strike the blow — ay, and re- 
peat it, as the old man fell; but my testimony would have 
been of little avail, perhaps, unless corroborated. But cor- 
roboration was not wanting. There were other eyes that 
saw you go down wi^h him; there were other ears that heard 
your angry words; there were those too who saw you return ; 
there were persons who watched vour agitation and your 
wild conversation, and drew the right deduction. But, more 
than all, in your case there was a motive for the deed, which 
explsdned all, and rendered it more horrible. Shall I tell 
you what that motive was?” 

Sir William Winslow was silent, with his eyes bent upou 
the floor; and after a pause Cbandos went on: — “You 
learned that night that your victim had di8C(fvered you had 
burnt your fa&er’s will to wrong your brother; he taxed 

you with it; and you killed him! Be silent ► Do not deny 

it, but listen to me! 1 have the proofs — strong and speaking 
proofs — of the crime with which he charged you, as well as 
of the other. I know every item of the will, each legacy 
that it contained; and 1 know, moreover, what is of greater 
importance still, the very moment and the very place at 
which you destroyed it. Shall I tell you where and when? 
In ttie strong room at Elmsley, on the night after iny father*s 
death! Alone, and with the door closed, you thought no 
eyes saw you; but you were mistaken. Everything that 
you did was observed by one competent to bear witness of 
the facts; and I now ask you, "William Winslow, whether 
you will drive me to bring folrward that witness in a court of 
justice? For, of one thing be perfecUy assured; Winslow 
Abbey shall not be sold; aiid you shall do me justice, either 
voluntarily or by compulsion.” 

He spoke slowly, and during the time that he did speak 
his brother's hardy and resolute spirit had leisure to recover 
itself and prepare ibr resistance. 

“ You are violent, I see, as ever. But let me inform you 
that you are mistaken — mistaken, first, as to your facts, and 
secondly as to the person you have to deal with. Do you^ 
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not knew,; sir,'* he continued, changing his whole manner, 
and assuming the stern and overbearing tone more natural 
to him~^^ do you not know that 1 am not a man to be bullied 
or insulted with impunity?” 

“ I neither bully nor insult you, Sir William Winslow,” 
replied his brother: ! tell you plain and undeniable facts. 
I do so in order that you may spare yourself and me the 
pain of forcing me, much i^ainst my will, to compel the 
concession of my just demands.” 

“And pray what are your sweet demands?” asked Sir 
William Winslow, his lip curling. 

“ The execution of my father’s last will,” answered Chan- 
do3. “ If jrour memor^r fail you as to the particulars, I can 
refresh it from a paper in my pocket.” 

A momentary shade of hesitation appeared upon the face 
of Sir William AVinslow;' but it passed away again imme- 
totely, and he answered boldly: “The only will, sir, that 
your father left has been proved, and is in course of execution. 
In that I find no right or title given to you to interfere with 
the disposal of AVinslow abbey; and I rather imagine you 
will think twice before you afford the world the disgraceful 
spectacle of a J^ounger brother attempting to dispossess tlie 
elder of his patrimonial property.” 

“ You did not go to Elmslcv, I perceive, Sir AA^illiam,” 
said Ohandos, “ or you would liave discovered, before now, 
that such calculations upon my forbearance are erroneous. 
When you do go there, you will find a notice in due form, 
not to proceed with the intended sale of that which is not 
ytmrs; and probably a letter from Lord Overton, to tell you 
that he has received my protest against the whole transac- 
tion between you and him, regarding Winslow Abbey.” 

“ You have not done it?” cried Sir AYilliam, starting up. 

“You arc mistaken; I have,” replied Chandos, Srmly, 
“ I have taken the first step in a course which I will tread 
unremittingly to the end — ^if I am driven to do so. But I 
beg of you — I beseech you— to think of the consequences, 
and to spare me the pain. Kcniember, I entreat, what must 
proved in the course of such a suit. I shall have to 
t^ove,” he continued, “ that poor Roberts discovered in the 
Mfrawer of the library here a memorandum, in my father’s 
own handwriting, of his having given a signed copy of the 
will to you. I shall have to prove, by the same witnesses w^ho 
were present when that memorandum was found, that he 
came over in haste to Northf^rry, to bear me the important 
information, and that he was murdered before he reached me. 
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I shall have to prove that he believed that you h}d burned 
the will: perhaps I shall have to prove, also, that he told yen 
so as you stood together by the fishpond at Northferry, the 
moment before his death.” 

ilis voice sank almost to a whisper as he spoke, and a livid 
paleness spread over Sir William Winslow's face. 

Chandoa thought he bad produced some effect, and he 
went on more eagerly. “Ob, William!” he said, “consider, 
and do what is right. For the sake of our fatber*s and our 
mother’s memory ; for the sake of the honour of our name 
and race ; for your own sake, if not for mine, do me justice. 
Remember, oh! remember, that even to save my own life I 
would not peril 3'0^& \ that 1 abandoned and would not use 
the plain, straightforward defence which would have freed, 
me from danger and anxiety in a moment; that I would not 
be a witness against a brother; that I would not bring ati 
accusation against you, even to cast the burden from myself 
—an accusation which, once made, would have been sup- 
ported by a thousand other facts : by the testimony of her 
who heard you speaking with poor Roberts, by the testimony 
of those who saw’ you w’alking with him, by the evidence of 
the man w’ho witnessed your return to the accuse, by that of 
your own servants, who must have seen things which could 
leave no doubt.” • 

Sir AViliiam sank into his chair again, and grasped his arm 
tightly, but made no answer. 

*• iiemeraber that I forbore,” continued Chandos, “and do 
me simple Justice. But hear why I forbore: — believed 
that you struck the fatal blow under the influence of blind 
and headlong passion; but I knew that a jury would not 
take that into account, when they found the crime committed 
tended to cover another crime. I think so still: Ido be- 
lieve, I do trust, that with time for thought, that with cny 
pause lor consideration, you would not deliberately have 
brought that old man's grey hair to the dust, even to hide 
the wrong that you did me.” 

“I did you no wrong,” muttered Sir William Winslows 
“ This is my patrimonial inheritance. You have no right 
to it.” 

“ You know at this moment,” answered Chandos, “ ihaA 
my father left it to me, because he was well aware tJiat you 
did not value it as I do.” 

Sir William Winslow set his teeth hard, and said from be- 
tween them, in a low, bitter voice, “You shall never pos- 
sess it!”* * 
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“ Is tb^4t, then, your last word upon the subject?” asked 
Chandos. 

Sir William Winslow nodded his head, and answered, 
slowly and ^deliberately, “ The very last!” 

“ Then {here is no resource,” said the young gentleman, 
in a tone more of sadness than irritation ; and turning to the 
door he left the room. 

A few steps down the corridor he found Lockwood and the 
keeper standing together, silent ; but he was too much agi- 
tated by all that had taken place to think of the motives 
which brought them there. 

“ Come, Lockwood,” he said in a low voice; “ it is all in 
vain. He will yield to no indocementp whatever. Where 
.is Faber?” 

“Down at my house still,” answered Lockwood. “He 
is not likely to come out, for he is as timid as a hare.” 

“ He had better not see my brother any more till after the 
trial,” answered Chandos. “ 1 must go down and speak with 
him and walking hastily away with Lockwood, he leit the 
Abbey and crossed the park. 

When they entered the little front room in Lockwood's 
house, they Ibund everything exactly as they had left it ; 
except, indeed, that the unsnuffed candles had guttered down 
nearly into the sockets. When they came to try the inner 
door, however, in search of Faber, they found it locked ; and 
it was only when the young man heard the voices of Chandos 
and his half-brother calling to him that he ventured to speak 
or come forth. Even then he was in a terrible state of agi- 
tation; and his first words were, “ Oh, Mr. Winslow'! I can- 
not, 1 dare not go up to the Abbey or see your brother.” 

“ I do not think it necessary or right that you should,” 
replied Chandos. “ You had better come with me to the 

little village inn, and go over with me to S to-morrow. 

You can thence write to Sir William, informing him that you 
have made up your mind to tell the whole truth regarding 
the will.” 

, “I won’t date the letter,” said Faber; “and if you stay 

, long at S , depend upon it that he will come over and 

:.fihd us out.” 

^ Sad as he was, Chandos could not refrain from smiling; 
hut he replied, “ Do not be alarmed: I will take care that 
no harm happens to you. Moreover, 1 shall only remain in 

g a few hours with my solicitor. 1 shall then either go 

to Elmsley, to the house of poor Mr. Roberts, as I under-* 
stand bis cousin, who is his executor, has taken up his abode 
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there for the time, or shall return to Northferry^as I may 
iind advisable. But if 1 go to Elmsley 1 will not ask you to 
go with me. Now, Lockwood, I think I will set out for the 
inn ; but had better either come over witji ua now or 
ji>in us early to-morrow morning; for there is much I wish 
\o say to you, and your presence, too, may be needed at 
S 

“ I will come now,” said Lockwood; “ there is no use in 
losing time. Carpe dkm^ Master Chandos. Only let me 
leave my place safe, for these candles have been dropping 
perpendiculars too long.” 

Thus saying, he bolted the windows in both the rooms, 
shut and locked the front door, extinguished the lights, and 
then led his two guests out by the back door into the lane 
which ran under the park wall. 

The walk through the narrow and tortuons roads passed 
nearly in silence, hr Chandos was sad as well as thoughtful ; 
and Lockwood, though somewhat curious to know what had 
taken place between the brothers, did not like to inquire, 
especially in the presence of Faber. Nor was it a subject on 
which Chandos could venture to speak. He saw and knew 
that Lockwood entertained suspicions in re^rd to his bro- 
ther’s share in the death of poor Boberts which were but too 
just; but he could not tell him the words which had passed 
between himself and Sir William Winslow, without confirm- 
ing those suspicions — without converting them into certain- 
ties. He did not choose to do so. He had resolved, indeed, 
to let events take their course; to claim his owm boldly; 
and if discovery and destruction fell on him who opposed 
his right, to let it fall ; but not by any spontaneous act of 
his to move the tottering rock which hung impending over a 
brother’s head. 

They arrived at the inn ; they sat down in a small, neat, 
cheerful room; but still they remained silent, till at length 
Faber rose, saying he was tired and would go to bed.^ As 
soon as he had retired, Chandos saw questions hanging upon 
Lockwood’s lips ; but he stopped them at once in his usual 
bold and decided way. 

“Ask nothing, Lockwood,” he said, before the other 
spoke. “ My brother is resolute — so am I. What passed 
between us must rest between us. My plan at present is to 

go over to S ; and after seeing my solicitor there, to 

proceed with him perhaps to Elmsley, where I hope to find 
some confirmation of the facts of my case. Indeed, not un- 
likely there may he a draft of the will. You must make 
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formal st^ment of all you know regarding the memoran- 
dum; we must induce Faber to do the same; and w^hen we 
have collected all the information which is to be procured, 
I will lay it before counsel and proceed as they advise. Let 
us now to bfed, I would fain set out to-morrow as soon after 
dawn as possible, for this is a business in which no time must 
be lost.** 
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CHAPTER XLTII. 


Hist! hist!” cried a small voice, as Chandos Winslow was 
walking along in the cool shade of the early morning, with 
Lockwood on one side and Faber on the other, towards the 
nearest place to Winslow Abbey where post-horses were to 
be obtained. They ivere in the wood clothing the side of 
Ihe hill through which he had passed on the preceding even- 
ing; and though the path was wide and the trees far apart, 
with no underwood, he looked about in vain for the body 
w’hencc the sounds proceeded. Still, however, the voice 
cried “Hist! hist!” and in a minute after ahoy slid down 
the boll of one of the large trees, and running JTor ward, sprang 
affectionately into Chandos’s arms. 

“ ‘Why, iW, my little man! you here?” cried the young 
frcntlcman. “ How came you to be playing truant so far 
trom XorthferryV” 

‘‘ I am not playing truant,” replied the boy. ‘‘ !Aiy mother 
took me, because she said that it should be me who served 
you and good old General Tracy. She wants very much to 
see you, and would not go away. You will find her on there, 
but I must go up the tree again to look out.” 

“ Is she before the cottage, a quarter of a mile^on?” asked 
Chandos. 

“No, no!” said the boy. “Go forw^ard till you see a 
straw on the branches on the left; then you will come to 
two others, and then to three. Whistle where the three 
straws are, and she’ll come. Good-bye, good-bye!” and 
running aw-ay again he climbed up the tree like a squirrel. • 

“ He’s a nice lad,” said Lockwood: “ ’tis a pity!” — but he 
left the mltat unexplained, and the party walked on, looking 
carefully on the left for the signs which the boy had men- 
tioned. The first straw, however, must have escaped their 
notice, lor they came to the tw5 without having perceived it : 

Y “ ^ 
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and the th^rce were found not far on. But Chandos had no 
occasion to ^*ve the signal, for he had hardly seen the place 
when Sally Stanley was before him. 

She looked worn and ill; but her large, dark eyes had lost 
none of their wild lustre, and she exclaimed as soon as she 
beheld him, “Ah! you have come! I knew you would come. 
Fate would have it so. And you too, Lockwood : you are a 
hard man, but you do not mean ill. But who is this white - 
faced thing V and what is he fit for 

She looked full at Faber as she spoke; but Lockwood 
took upon him to reply, saying, “ Ay, my good girl, I’m 
not so hard, perhaps, as you think: you made me salvage 
with your strange ways. After all. you were right in the 
main; and if you had not stopped me I should have spoilt 
all: but you should have told me what you were about, for 
how could I tell ? However, I am sorry for what I ««aid. I 
did not mean to act so harshly, and was sorry for it before 
1 had gone holf-a-mile.” 

“Enough, enough!” answered the woman: “we all do 
things we are sorry for; I have done many. But }ou should 
have staid to listen, and I would have told you all.” 

“ You had plenty of time to tell me before that,” answered 
Lockwood, who did not like any one to have the last word 
with him. “But we were both a bit wrong; you for keep- 
ing me when you had no right, without any explanation, and 
1 for hitting you upon a sore place without suilicient caubc 
BO let us forget and forgive.” 

“ So he it !” answered Sally Stanley. “ You have no trust 
or faith, but that is your nature.” 

“ llow the devil should I have trust or faith in a set of 
gipsy ragamuifins, who take me by the throat and make a 
prisoner of me without why or wherefore ?” exclaimed Lock- 
wood. “ 1 am a plain man, and will listen to reason when 
it is given me; but 1 don’t like force, and will resist it to my 
dying day, my lass ; so don’t meddle with me any more, or 
if you do, tell me why.” 

“Do not let us lose time in recurring to the past,” said 
Chandos. “ Your son tells me, Sally, that you wish to speak 
with me ; and to say the truth, I wish much to speak with 
^u ; but it must be alone. Tell me now what you are about 
here, if it be not a secret ; for 1 have some suspicions that I, 
or rather those I love, are interested therein.” 

“I am about that in which yon must help,” said the 
woman. “I was sure you would come ; end yet like a fool 
1 doubted, and had up our oi^n people to do theVork if you 
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did not arrive* But they are rude liands; and^ though we 
have our o^vn rules, they may be rdugh with the man. They 
v/ill not peach — they will not give him up ; but they might 
break his bones, or worse. You two shall do it ; but you 
must promise to observe our laws, and not betray him.” 

I really do not clearly comprehend you,” said Chandos, 
“ Before I make any promise, I must know fully what it 
implies.” 

‘•Stay, stay! I will go and talk to the men,” said Sally 
Stanley ; and without waiting for reply she darted in amongst 
the trees. She was absent about ten minutes; and from 
time to time Chandos could hear the murmur of speaking 
voices. Neither he nor his companions uttered a word, for 
they had thoughts in plenty; but they did not listen ; and 
Lockwood whistled a tune in an under>tone, as if to pass the 
time. He did not know that he was whistling. At length 
Sully Stanley returned, and standing in the midst of the 
three she said, “First and foremost, you must all promise 
me that this man shall go free if he does what is right, and 
restores what he has taken wrongfully.” 

“You still speak in riddles,” replied Chandos. ‘^I know 
not whom you mean.” * 

“Never mind,” answered the woman: “it is a rule 
us not to betray any one to that which you call justice, which, 
as no one should know better than yourself, is always injus- 
tice. You must promise that, whoever and whatever he is, 
you will not give him up to the vile instruments of your bad 
laws. You may use the threat to frighten him, but you must 
do no more. I have a certain power over those who are 
round me ; for I know more than they do — I see farther than 
they do, far as they can see. But that power has a boun- 
dary, and they will resist. If you do not promise, and keep 
your promise, you will repent it.” 

“ I always keep my promise when it is gjven,” answered 
Chandos ; “ but I tell you fairly, that if this man be, as I 
suspect, the person who has so basely defrauded Mr. Tracy, 
he shall not escape out of England without restoring the pro- 
perty he has attempted to carry off.” 

“ Then do your worst!” said Sally Stanley, with a laugh. 
“ Go and take him if you can, I tell you, Chandos Winsfew, 
that it will require more skill and power than you possess 
even to speak with him. One more such word as you have 
spoken, and 1 hold my tongue for ever on the means of 
catching him. Do not thii\K that^u can deal with me in 
such sort. For your sake, aj^d for sake of the old i^n 
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who has befriended my poor boy, I have watched and 
laboured; li^ut 1 will not be made a reproach among the 
people that axe now my people. You must promise, or I 
give you no assistance. If I give you no assistance, all your 
strength and foolish wisdom are vain. In ten hours from this 
moment he will be beyond your reach. The wind is in his 
ship's sail; the sea-coast is but eight hours distant ; and you 
may fret yourself in vain if you lose the present moment for 
the great object you have before you." 

Promise, promise I" said Lockwood. “It is better to 
have the deer less the umbles, than by refusing the keeper's 
fee to lose the buck." 

“ £ am quite willing to promise," answered Chandos, “that 
if he restores Mr. Tracy's property I will make no attempt 
td stay him. I am not a thief- taker; and though I believe it 
would be but right to give him up to justice, and to inquire 
into many of his acts more strictly, yet, as I owe all know- 
ledge of his abode to you, my good woman, 1 am ready so 
far to abide by your conditions. But still, I do say, if he 
do not give up Mr. Tracy’s property, I will not let him go.’’ 

“ You must bargain with him for that," replied the woman; 
“he has got an advantage over a ma;i who, like all others, 
has been seeking advantages over his fellows. There arc 
some advantages within your law, some beyond it ; but your 
laws are nothing to us ; and he has only done what many of 
our own people would do, but in another way. When cheat 
robs cheat, it is all fair. This Tracy wanted to gain great 
wealth ; some one must lose — ^nay, many must lose— to swell 
his fortimc. Then comes a bolder rogue and ‘ "What 
you intended to gain I will pocket. Who can blame tiie 
man for being as greedy as his employer? But all this is 
foolish babble. If you will promise, you shall have him in 
your power in ten minutes; if not, you may follow your own 
course.” 

“ AVell, I promise," said Chandos, after some considera- 
tion, “ only to use the opportunity you give me to make a 
bargain ivith him for the rcstoratiou of the shares. Will 
that satisfy you?" 

“Yes,” replied the woman; “but there are more things 
to he tliought of. Come hither apart with me." And lead- 
ing Chandos a few steps into tine Avood, she remained lor 
several minutes in eager conversation with him. 

“That is but fair," ne said, as they came back; “ I Avill do 
ej^ tliat; but the people must Y^t for a few days.” 

That they will do readily, on your word,” replied Sally 
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Stanley; “now I will send them away. Yoi| three stay 
here a moment; and, mind, do everything very silently.*- 

In about five minutes she returned alone, and made a sign 
to Chandos to follow, which he did, with J^ockwood and 
Faber, through a. narrow path amongst the trees, only wide 
enough to admit the passage of one person at a time. It 
wound in and out considerably ; but the direct distance from 
the spot where they held their conference, to the top ol‘ the 
bank under which Chandos had found the old tinker on the 
preceding night, could not be more than a hundred yards. I 
have before mentioned that the top of the hank was thickly 
covered with trees and underwood; but when the party 
reached the top, Chandos could perceive that the path they 
were then following took a turn through the bn^s, and 
then descended in a sidelong manner to the road below. The 
cottage, with all the window^s still shut, was clearly to be seen 
through the branches; and pointing to it with her hand, 
Sally Stanley whispered, “ You will have to wait a while. 
Keep quite still and silent till you see the door opened ; then 
down like lightning, and in!” 

“ She will shut the door as soon as slie sees us,*’ answered 
Chandos, in the same tone. 

“I will provide for that,” replied the woman ; and after 
cautioning Lockwood and Faber to be stillf she left them on 
their watch. 

For nearly half-an-hour they remuned without seeing any 
movement of human life upon the road or in the cottage"; 
and Faber asked Chand^ in a nervous whisper if what they 
were about was legal. The only reply was an injunction to 
silence ; and the moment after the tw^o upper windows of the 
cottage were opened, and then the two lower ones. The 
maid next put her head out and looked round on every side, 
then drew it in again and pulled down the sash. Two or 
three minutes after, a boy was seen coming alon^ the road, 
dressed in a blue smock-tVock and leathern leggmgs, with a 
white jug full of milk in his hand. For some moments, so 
compile was the disguise that Chandos himself did not re- 
cognise Tim Stanley; but the boy at length gave a glance* 
up towards the top of the bank, and then approached the 
little gate of the cottage garden. He tried it with his hfiid, 
apparently to see if it was open, then put bis shoulder to i^ 
and pushed it in. The instant he had done so, the door ot 
the house was thrown violently open, and the woman, rush- 
ing out, began to abuse him for breaking the gate, at the 
same time snatching the jug of milk out of his hand. Chants 
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Sprung foT\^d and darted down the bank, followed by Lock- 
wood. This sudden apparition instantly changed the tactics 
of the woman, who ran towards the house and endeavoured 
to shut the door; but little Tim was before her, and setting 
his back stoutly against it, he resisted all her efforts. Another 
force, however, seemed to be suddenly applied from ndthin ; 
for the door was pushed forward, pressing the boy between 
it and the wall ; and as he resolutely maintained his place, 
be was in danger of being seriously injured, when Chandos 
came up, and by his superior strength drove it open. 

Run, run !" cried the woman-servant ; and as the young 
gentleman forced his way into the passage, a man's figure 
disappeared at the other end. Pushing the woman aside, he 
pursued without pause, and found a door leading out at 
Dnce to the top of the high and precipitous bank at the edge 
of which the house^was situated; and a rapid glance down 
showed him a stout figure running along a narrow, ledge- 
like path on the face of the cliff. Chandos took a few hur- 
ried steps down, fearing that amongst the trees at the bottom 
he might still lose the object of his pursuit ; but no sooner 
did the fugitive rgach the comparatively level ground below, 
than a tall man, starting out from the bushes, caught him by 
the collar, and threw hun rudely back upon the ground. 

^^Here he is! Come and take him!" cried the man, 
beckoning to Chandos; and in another minute the young 
gentleman had his hand upon the shoulder of Mr. Scriptolemus 
Bond. Lockwood was also by his side ; and between them they 
raised the worthy gentleman from the ground, and made him 
walk up the bank again. There is certainly something very 
ludicrous in fear ; and the expression of the rogue's coun- 
tenance, as he silently rolled his sharp black eyes from the 
face of Chandos to that of Lockwood, had well-nigh made 
the young gentleman laugh, notwithstanding all the grave 
thoughts that were in his bosom. 

“ Walk in there, sir,” said Chandos, when they reached 
the door of the little parlour; and then, turning to the maid, 
who stood crying beside Faber and little Tim in the passage, 
he added, “K you have hurt the boy by your brutality, my 
^od woman, you shall not go without punishment.” 
v^/^h, I am not hurt!” cried Tim ; she's not so bad as a 
IStttl.” 

“Now,” said Chandos, entering the parlour, of which 
Lockwood already had possession, “ I think 1 have at length 
the pleasure of seeing Mr. Scrijtolemus Bond, alias Wilson, 
and I have to inform him that be must immediately 
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produce all the scrip, bonds, and papers of all kinds belongs 
ing to Mr. Arthur Tracy.” * 

“ Who are you, air?” exclaimed Mr. Scriptolemus Bond, 
recovering himself a little. “What authority have you to 
force your way into my house ? W'here is your warrant or 

your staff? Do you suppose that without authority I ” 

“You ask for authority — do you, sir?” said Chandos. 

“ By so doing you will force me to seek it, and send yourself 
to prison and to Van Diemen's Land. I was willing to spare 
you, if you thought fit to make restitution of that which you 
have wrongly taken from Mr. Tracy; but let me tell you 
that you have no choice but to do so instantly, and without 
hesitation, or go before a magistrate on a charge of rob- 
bery,” 

“Stay, stay!” said Mr. Scriptolemus Bond; “let us talk 
about the matter quietly. Perhaps w^c can arrange it. Betty, 
Betty ! give me a glass of brandy.” * 

“ Not a drop,” said Chandos, sternly: “the matter needs 
no arrangement. You have beard what I demand and what 
are my intentions, and you have but to answer ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ 
t6 this plain question — "Will you deliver up the papers?” 

“ But you are so hasty — so hasty 1” eried*Mr. Bond. “For 
heaven's sake, shut the door, and let us speak two words. 
First of all, I must know who you are, sir; *for'one does not 
trust papers of consequence to a stranger. 1 have been very 
ill, sir, or I should have seen Mr. Tracy before and given the 
papers to himself. Very iU indeed I have been with a nasty' 
affection of the throat.” 

“ You are likely to be troubled with a still nastier one,” 
said Lockwood, drily. 

“Mr. Bond,” replied Chandos, “none of these evasions 
will serve yonr turn in the least. My name is Winslow, a 
friend of General Tracy and hi^ brother. The fact of your 
having absconded is well known to every one ; officers are in 
pursuit of you; you have been publicly advertised in the 
newspapers; and 1 have nothing to do but to take you before 
a magistrate, in order to send you to jail. Once more, then, 

I ask you, will you deliver up the papers?” 

“ I don’t see what good it would do me,” said Mr. Scripto- 
lemus Bond. “I must see my way clearly, sir. Pray, •ore 
you one of the Winslows of Eunsley?” 

Chandos was provoked by tbe rapid return of his cool ' 
impudence ; and he replied, “You shall see your way clearly, 
but it shall be to prison.” ^ 

At the same time he laid his hand upon tbe worthy gentle- 
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man’s colly again, and turning to Lockwood, added, *‘You 
can pinion^iiini with my handkerchief, Lockwood; then 1 

and Faber will take him over to S , while you remain 

here to see that nothing is abstracted till a proper search can 
be made.” 

“There, there! you are so very hasty!” said the culprit: 
*‘now do a little reasonable. Can you expect ine to give 
up such sums without some small consideration for my 
pains?” 

“The consideration which you will get,” answered Chan* 
dos, “is an escape from punishment.” 

“ I must have something more than that,” said Mr. Bond. 
“And now, sir, 1 will tell you in one word how^ we stand. 
You seem to think you can have it all your own way, but 
you cannot. You have got the whip-hand of me iii one wa5% 
and I have got the 'whip-hand of Mr. Tracy in another. It io 
very lucky for him that 3'ou are not an officer, as I thought 
at first; for if you had been, not one shred of all his shares 
would he ever have seen in his life. You think they are in 
this house, or perhaps in my pocket; but j’oii may search 
the premises, and the pockets too, and if you find a single 
share you may eht me. -Now, Mr. Winslow, 1 tell you there 
is nobody knows where the whole amount is but myself, and 
there it shall lie till it rots, unless I have ten thousand pounds 
for giving it up. That is my last word upon the subject.” 

“ Then perhaps you wall have the goodness to walk with 
me,” said Chandos, “only just a little way, till wc can get a 
post-chaise to carry you before a magistrate ; for ten thou • 
sand pounds you certainly will not have, or anything the 
least like it. If it had been a fifty pound note you de- 
manded, just to help you into some foreign country, 1 might 
have given it to you on receiving the shares.” 

“ But what am I to do v^en I get to a foreign country?” 
said Mr. Bond, coolly. “You forget, my dear sir, that a 
man must live. And if I am not to live comtbrtably, I 
might as well go to Van Diemen’s Land, and let Mr. Tracy 
do without his shares.” 

, “ You hadT)etter give him something, Mr. Winslow,” said 
yal)cr; “the poor devil must have something to start with.” 

Thank you, thank you, Mr. Faber!” said Mr. Bond; 
“that is the right view of the case. I wonder if you are any 
relation of Faber, my old college chum— a wonderfully clever 
fellow he- was.” 

Chandos could have knocke|^ him down, but the negocia* 
was renewed by Faber and Lockwood; and after a great 
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deal of haggling and resistance, the rogue’s demand was re- 
duced to the sum of fifty pounds in hand, and a draft for five 
hundred pounds at seven days’ date, to be drawn l>y him and 
accepted by Chaudos on the spot. He moreover exacted 
from the young gentleman, acting as agent for*Mr. Tracy, a 
receipt in full of all demands; and when these points uere 
conceded, he drew the draft and the receipt with his own 
hand, and even made an effort to get them both signed by 
Chandos, before he produced the papers. 

CliaTidos, however, declined ; and Lockwood laughed aloud, 
no!: without being joined in his merriment by Mr. Bond him- 
self; for there is a point of roguery where all shame dies, and 
a man becomes vain of his very impudence. 

Well, now, gentlemen,” he said at length, “just have 
the kindness to lock the door, that we may not be inter- 
rupted, and then we will see what can be done.” 

“ U’hcre was a rosewood tabic iu the middle of the room, 
with a drawer in it; and, to the surprise of Chaudos, it was 
to that drawer that the knave applied a key which he drew 
from his breechcs-pocket. 

“ Why, I thought you told me I might search the house 
in vain for these papers?” said Chandos, iriflignant at having 
been cheated. 

“So you might,” answered Mr. Bond ooolly, and drew 
open the drawer, which presented nothing but a void. 

The next instant, however, Mr. Bond pressed his thumbs 
tightly on the tv/o sides of the drawer, and with a sudden 
click the bottom started up. Removing the thin piece of 
wood thus displaced, the worthy gentleman exhibited to the 
eyes of the bystanders some fifteen or twenty bundles of 
papers, neatly tied up and ticketed. 

“ Now, sir,” he said, “ you have got my secret — be so good 
as to accept the draft and sign the receipt.” He turned to- 
wards Chandos as he spoke; but that gentleman had sud- 
denly seated himself at the other side of the table, and was 
leaning his head upon his hand, lost in thought. The words 
of T>lr. Bond roused him, however, and he replied, “ Not till 
I am sure, sir, that all the shares are there. Give them to 
Mr. Faber; he will count them, and I will compare the num- 
bers with the printed list which I have in my pocket-book.” 

This was accordingly done, much to Mr. Bond’s mortifica- 
tion ; for there is good reason to believe that it was his inten- 
tion to retain some part of the spoil, in order to drive a 
second bargain at an after fieriod. But Chandoa’s precau- 
tion, in having cut out of a newspaper a full dcscriptiojg, of 
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the shares purloined, frustrated this last attempt, and all 
wfire restchred. There still remained in the drawer three 
bundles, similar to those w'hich were ^ven up, belonging 
probably to some other unfortunate chents of the wortliy 
Scriptolemus'Bond; but with these of course Chandos had 
no power to meddle, and he accordingly signed the papers 
which had been drawn up. 

“Now,” cried Mr. Bond, snapping bis lingers as soon as 
he had received them, “1 am a free iiian. This paper is as 
good as a passport, and to-morrow morning 1 shall be safe in 
Trance.” 

“ 1 should think, Mr. Bond,” said Ohandoa, with a some- 
what contemptuous smile, “that there are things in that 
drawer which may 3 'et take the wind out of your sail.” 

“ A very pretty figure, but not applicable,” said the rogue. 
*‘A11 the other gentlemen have trusted to Mr. IVacy’s catch- 
ing me, and so his passport is, as the French say, vaUible for 
the present.” 

“X shall take care, at all events,” said Chandos, “to make 
this matter generally known when I reach London.” 

“ Now,' that is not fair, that is not fair,” said Mr. Bond. 
“But I will be beforehand with you; and, as I think our 
business is concluded, I will go and pack up my trunk. G ood 
morning, Mr. Winslow; good morning, gentlemen all.” 

Chandos did not deign to make any reply; but, taking the 
pispers from Faber, walked out of the house. 

The little boy, Tim, was found in the garden, near the 
gate, which he had burst open; for the proximity of Mr. 
Bond^s strapping maid- servant did not seem pleasani to him. 

“ Have you got it? have you got it?” cried tlie boy. And 
when Chandos, patting him on the head, answered in the 
ai^rmative, be clapped his little hands with joy, exclaiming, 
“ I will run and twi my mother; she will be so glad !” 

“I will go with you, Tim,” said Chandos, “lor she must 
take you home to Northferry. All my plans are altered by 
^bifl morning's work, Lockwood; and 1 must speed up to 
London witlmut delay. I will be down, however, to-morrow 
or the day after; for a new light has broken upon me in an 
instant, which I think may lead to great results. I wish to 
heair:en 1 could' see the memorandum which poor Eoberts 
foimd !” 

“ I can show it you, sir,” said Faber; ‘^for by his direction 
I took a copy of it, and have got it in my pocket-book.” 

It was produced in a moment, and, still standing in the 
open space before the cottage, Chandos read it attentively. 
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“Were these initials at the end copied accurately?” he 
said, turning to Faber, and pointing to some capital letter? 
written tnider his lather’s name. 

“Yes, Mr. Winslow,” answered Faber; “as far as I could 
make them out, they stood just so, in two liifts:— ‘No. 2, 
I.S. B. E. No. 8, IM).’” 

“Then there is still a chance,” said Chandos. “But 
come ; I will away to London, and take advice upon these 
points also.” 

Ilis companions could not at all make out what he meant; 
but the new light which he said he had got greatly accele- 
rated all Chandos’s movements. With a quick step he led 
the way to the copse where he had left the gipsy woman; 
and having given little Tim into her charge, he explained to 
her all that had occurred, but in terms so brief that none but 
one of her rapid intelligence could have comprehended what 
he meant. Then promising to see her again soon, he hurried 
away towards the high-road to London, accompanied as 
before by Faber and Lockwood. As they approached the 
little inn where Ghandos had stopped on the preceding day, 
but before they could see the road, the sound of rolling 
wheels was heard ; and with an impatienf exclamation he 
«iaid, “There is the coach gone!” 

But he was mistaken, for it still wanted «a quarter of an 
hour of the time at which the stage appeared. Faber would 
fain have gone with him to London ; but Ghandos begged 
him to go over to Northferry and wait for him, saying, 
“ Sir William will not come there, you may be ver}^ sure.” 

In a few minutes after, the coach rolled up, the portman- 
teau was put in the boot, Ghandos sprang upon the top, and 
after a short delay, away the vehicle rolled towards the 
great city. 

“ He’s in a vast hurry,” said Lockwood ; “ what can have 
struck him?” 

“I don’t know, 1 am sure,” replied Faber; and they 
turned away. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 


It was about half-past four in the afternoon when a common 
street cabriolet drove up to a house in Berkele|r Sqnnre, in 
the windows of which were exhibited large bills, stating that 
the lease and fomiture would be sold by auction on a certain 
day, then not far distant, Chandos Winslow sprang out of 
the vehicle and knocked at the door, which was opened 
almost immediately by a coarse-looking woman, with her 
arms bore and a wet cloth in her hand. In answer to the 
young gentleman’s inquiry for IVIr. Tracy, the charwoman 
replied that he was not there, adding that he had left the 
house the day before with his family, but that she did not 
know where ne was gone. The next drive of the cabriolet 
was to Green Street; but there Chandos paid the driver 
before he got out. He then knocked at General Tracy’s 
door, and the face of his old servant, who soon appeared, 
sliowcd him at once that no favourable change had taken 
place in the circumstances of the family. 

“ My master aud Mr. Tracy are both out, sir,” he said, 
even before he was asked ; but Miss Rose is in the drawing- 
room,” 

“Are they all well?” asked Chandos. 

“Pretty well, but very sad,” replied the man. “Miss 
Emily, indeed, is not very weU, aud has not been out of her 
^room to-day.” 

r “1 hope 1 bring them all good news,” replied Chandos, 
willing to lighten tlie grief even of an attached dependant. 
“ 1 win therefore make bold to go up at once, my good friend, 
without being annoimced; and walking rapidly up the stairs, 
he opened the drawing-room door. 

' Rose was seated at a table, ^Titing; for she had not heard 
the sound of a footfall on the well-carpeted stairs; but, the 
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moment Chandoa entered the room, she looked up; and 
though ther^ were still tears in her eyes, a low exclamation 
pleasure broke from her lips when she saw him. 

“Oh, Chandos!’* she said, “I was writing to you by ray 
uncle’s permission, for we thought you had TefWown yester- 
day : indeed, the people at the hotel said so.*’ 

“I did, dearest Rose,” he answered; “but I have come 
back to-day on business of importance.” 

“I am exceedingly glad of it,” replied Rose, as Chandos 
seated himself beside he'r; “not alone because I am glad to 
Fce you, but because yon can answer in person the questions 
which I was going to put; and yet I do not know how I can 
put them, now you arc here.” 

“ What! between you and me, dear Rose?” said Chandos. 
“ Can you have any hesitation in asking Chandos Winslow 
anything? ^Tell me frankly, my beloved, what it is you wish 
to know, and 1 will answer at once.” 

“VvHiy, the fact is this,” smd Rose, looking down at the 
letter slie had been writing, till the rich, beautiful hair fell 
over her fair face, “ the creditors buve this morning returned 
an unfavourable answer. They will not consent to my uncle’s 
proposal. They will not permit the reservation of ten thou- 
sand pounds from the sale of his estate for Emily, and the 
same for myself, though they do not object to jthe sum appro- 
priated to purchase an annuity for my uncle and papa. 
Emily at once begged that she might not be considered for a 
moment, and so did I ; but my uncle said, that in my case he 
was not a free agent, for that he had promised that sum of 
ten thousand pounds to you, and that he could not even 
propose to withdraw from his word. I took upon me, 
Chandos, to answer for you ; but he said that the proposal 
3:nist come from yourself, if at all, when you knew the whole 
circumstances; and I had even a diiicultym gaining per- 
jriipsion to write to 3'ou, though everything must be decided 
by half-past twelve the day after to-morrow. W' ai3 1 wrong, 
Chandos, in what 1 said on your behalf?” 

“No, dearest Rose, you were not wrong,” answered Chan- 
dos ; and then kissing her fair hand, he gazed with a look ot 
mingled gaiety and tenderness in her face; adding, “and 
yet, my Rose, I do not think I shall consent after all.” , 
“Not consent!” she exclaimed; and then, shaking her 
head, as she saw the bright -look with which he regarded 
her, she said, “Na}^ I know you better: you are jesting,, 
Chandos.” ^ 

* “ No, my Rose,” he answered, “ I am not icsting. But I 
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will not tease }nou with suspense. What I mean, my love, is, 
that I do 'not think there will be any need of my consent, 
1 trust the clouds are passing away, and that your father’s 
fortunes may be re-established without the noble sacrifice 
your uncle proposes to make.” 

“ The change must be soon, Chandos,” said Rose, sadl v ; 
“ for these people have announced their intention of making 
him a bankrupt the day after to-morrow, if their demands 
are not complied with.” 

“The change has taken place, dear Rose,” replied Chan- 
dos; “and I thank God that I have been made the instru- 
ment of bringing good news and comfort to you all. It is 
this which has brought me so suddenly back to town. But, 
hark! that is the general’s knock, or 1 am mistaken.” 

“My father is with him,” said Rose; “but tell me, dear 
Chandos — ^tell me the news. Let me be the first to give it 
him.” 

“ It is that I have recovered all the property carried off hy 
that villain Bond,” answered Chandos Winslow. “ I have 
the whole of the shares wiith me now.” 

Rose clasped her hands in joy, and at the same moment 
the door opened' and the dejected face of Mr. Tracy appeared. 
He gazed for an instant sternly at the laughing countenance 
of his daughter, and then made a movement as if to quit the 
room; but Rose sprang up and cast her arms around him, 
whispered some words in his ear, and then in the excess of 
her joy burst into tears. 

“What? what?” cried Mr. Tracy. “I did not hear. 
What does she say? What does she mean?” And he 
turned towards Chandos with an eager and iropatient look, 
while the foot of General Tracy was heard* ascending the 
stairs. 

“ She has good news to give you, my dear sir,” replied. 
Chandos — “ the best that you have received for some time ; 
but I really must not take it from her lips. Be calm, be 
calm, dear Rose, and tell your father.” 

“Ohl he has got them all!” cried Rose, still weeping; 
*^all the shares — all that the wretched man carried ofi.” 

“You, you, Chandos!” cried Mr. Tra^. 
w Got them all!” exclaimed General Tracy, pushing past 
hie brother. 

'^*A11,” replied Chandos; “at least all that were adver- 
»|toed. They are here, my dear sir. I never was so londcd 
^^with riches before;” and he produced the various packets 
his pockets. * 
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Mr. Tracy sat quietly down on the sofa, in profound 
silence; he did not touch the papers; he did no^even look 
at them. His emotions were too strong, too overpowering; 
and he remained with his eyes bent upon the floor till Rose 
sat down beside him and took his hand in hers, when he 
threw his arms round her and kissed her tenderly, whisper- 
ing, “Go and tell our dear Emily, my child.” 

General 'JVacy in the mean time ran hastily over the 
shares, comparing them with a memorandum in his pocket* 
book ; then laid them down upon the table ; and marching 
across to Chandos, shook both his hands heartily, but with- 
out a word. Chandos understood him, however, and it was 
enough. The next minute the old officer rang the bell; and 
on the servant appearing, said in a quiet tone, “ Bring me 
the paper out of my room, Joseph.” 

As soon as he had got it he set to work, with pencil in 
hand, upon the prices of the share market; and after a 
rapid calculation looked with , a triumphant smile to his 
brother, saying, “Twenty-three thousand pounds to spare, 
Arthur. To-morrow, please God, they all go; for I shall 
never have peace tilh the cursed trash is out of the house. 
Now, Chandos, my dear boy, let us hear no more.” 

But before Mr. Winslow could answer, Emily Tracy fol- 
lowed Rose into the room and cast herself into her father’s 
arms. Her next movement was to hold <ftit her hand to 
Chandos, saying, “Oh, thank you, thank you! You have 
saved us from horrors. But how has it been done ?” 

“ AVhy, I have now my confession to make,” answered 
Chandos; “ and if I had been politic, I should have done it 
while the first pleasant surprise was upon you all; for I have 
taken upon me, Mr. Tracy, to act for you very boldly.” 

“ Whatever you have promised I will perform,” answered 
Mr. Tracy, “and that with deep and heartfelt thanks; for 
you have saved me from disgrace w hich I could never have 
survived.” 

“If it be for twenty thousand pounds, it shall be paid 
gladly,” said the general. 

“Nay, it is not so bad as that,” replied Chandos: “the 
worse part of my case, my dear sir, is, that unauthorised I 
have taken upon me to act as your agent, and in that qjia- 
lity to give tne man a genersd release. As to the money, 
there was not any great difficulty: for 1 gave the scoundrel 
fifty pounds in hand to help him to France, and accepted 
his bill at seven days for the rest, to close the whole transac- 
tion at once^ as, at all eventi, if 1 acted wrong 1 could but 
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be the loser of the sum. He demanded from me ten thoti8a!?<l 
pounds — 

Well, let him have it,” said General Tracy. 

*^No,’' answered Chandos, “ I would not let him have it; 
but. I engaged myself for five hundred; and it is for yon to 
whether I acted right in so doing, knowing as 1 did 
tJrat in this case time was of the greatest importance.” 

“ You acted admirably,” said Mr. Tracy ; “ and I have to 
thank you for your decision, as well as fbr your prudent 
management.” 

“ If it had been in my hands, I fear I should have given 
him whatever he asked,” said the old officer; “ for the fear- 
ful idea of my brother being made a bankrupt — a bankrupt, 
C!hando9, like a mere trader — ^would have swallowed up all 
cool prudence. But now tell us all about the how, the when, 
and the. where you found this pitiful knave.” 

“ Do 3mu know, general,” replied Chandos, “ I fear I 
must leave that part of the tale untold for to-night. I have 
some matters of much moment on which T wish to have the 
best legal advice I can get, and I must^seck it instantly. If 
I can obtain the opinion and directions I want to-night, I 
shall leave toAvn*earl3^ to-morrow. If not, I shall come in 
during the morning and will tell you all.” 

“ But do give me a hint, however slight,” said ^Tr. Trr^y : 
“it seems to me like a happy dream; and I fear I r>U 
W'ake and find it unreal, unless I have some confirniatioM.” 

“ All I can stop to say, general,” replied Chandos, “ 
that your little protege, the gipsy boy, acted a great part ixi 
the adventure; and gallantly did he peiform it, I assure you, 
at the hazard of life and limb.” 

“ I Tvill make a soldier of him,” answ’ered the old ofiiccr; 
“ I will buy him a commission. But there has been danger, 
then, ill this affair ?” 

“Ob, no!” replied Chandos; “only danger to the poor 
bo3u But now I will bid you adieu. Farewell, dear Ro<je! 
TJie greatest happiness I have ever known in life has been 
to bring you news w'hich took a heavy load from your kind, 
warm heart." 

Chandos Winslow shook hands with the rest of the party, 
and was tlien leaving the room, when the general exclaimed, 
“Chandos, Chandos!” and followed him to the top of the 
stairs. 

“M3’ dear friend,” said the officer, “you have done us 
(he ^eatest ser^uce that man could render us; but in so doing 
^J^ou have removed obstacles t5 your own happiness. Rose 
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and Emily are of course mv hmresses. I do not see why 
they should not have now the greater part of their future 
fortunes; for I have no expenses: and now, with changed 
circumstances, it would not, of course, be so imprudent to 
marry as it appeared some days ago. Poor Emily is sad ; for 
she has heard from your brother, announcing his return to 
England, and claimmg the completion of her engagement 
with him. 1 must take it in hand myself, I see; for I will 
not have the dear glrrs happiness thrown away. Now, how* 
ever, farewell, for I see you are in haste; but come in when- 
ever you return from your journey ; and remember that the 
causes which induced me to exact a promise of you to refrain 
from pressing Rose to a speedy union have been removed. 
Only one word more, and that on business ; are you at the 
same hotel where you were the other day?” 

Yes,” replied Chandos; ^^llefr my baggage there as I 
came.” 

Well, then, I will send a cheque there for the five hun- 
dred pounds this evening,” said the general. 

Perhaps it would be better,” answered Chandos, ^4f yon 
would have the kindness to pay it in to my account at Curtis's, 
as it is very possible that I may not be hame till very late 
to-night. Any'time within a week will do.” 

It shall be done to-morrow,” relied the old officer; and 

they parted : Chandos to seek his friend, Sir ^ through 

courts and chambers; and the general to rejoice with his 
brother on a deliverance from that which had seemed an ine- 
vitable disgrace not hsif-an-hour before. General Tracy 
was a good, kind man; but, like everybody else in the world 
who fancies he has no prejudices, he had several, and those 
he had were strong. He undoubtedly looked upon it as a 
disgrace not to pay a just debt under any circumstances; but 
to him the sting of the calamity which had menaced his bro- 
ther was, that he might be made a bankrupt like a mere 
trader.” There was the mb with General Tracy. If none 
but ** gentlemen and soldiers” could be made bankrupts, he 
would not have felt it half as much, though he would still 
have deplored it; but to be put in the Gazette,” like a 
ruined pork-butcher— that was terrible indeed I How strange 
it is that in estimating disgraces we never look to the get, 
but only to the coxtsequences! 
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CHAPTER XLV. 


The ^nnd-floor of Sir William Winslow’s house at Elmsley 
contained as splendid a suite of rooms as any in England; and 
nothing that taste could do to give grace to the decorations, 
or that skill could effect to afford that comfort of which we 
are so fond, had been neglected by the lost possessor, dur- 
ing a period of three years before his death. Sir William 
Winslow, however, was in some sort a stranger to the house 
which was now His own ; for during several years great cold- 
ness had subsisted between himseu and his father. He had 
spent much of his time on the Continent, and had not, in 
fact, been at Elmsley for two years, when he was summoned 
thither in haste, a few hours Mfore Sir Harry’s death. The 
interview between himself and bis brother Chandos at Wins- 
low Abbey took place on the Tuesday; and on the Thursday 
following, about nine o’clock at night, he was seated in the 
large dining-room of the magnificent suite I have mentioned, 
with the clergyman of the parish opposite to him. 

The table, looking like a little island in the ocean of Tur- 
key carnet which flowed around, was covered with the dessert 
and witn sundry decanters of choice wines ; and two servants 
handed the plates of fruit and preserves to their master and 
their master’s guest. When this ceremony had been per- 
formed the attendants left the room ; and a desultory con- 
versation, mingled with wine, took place between Sir Wil- 
liam and the clergyman. The latter was a stout, portly man, 
wkh a good deal of the animal in his original composition, 
but rigmly and pertinaciously kept down by a strong moral 
sense ana high religious feelings. The motives which had 
produced so speedy an invitation on the part of Sir William 
Winslow were various; but o^ne was, that Sir William did 
i)pt like to be left alone. His own thoughts were unpleasant 
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eompaiuons, ^ain, he was anxious to retrieve some part 
of the good opinions he had lost. He felt that hcf had under- 
valued character; and of late things appeared important to 
him which he had looked upon with contempt before. 
Amongst others, some sort of religious opinions began to be 
objects of desire. lie did not much care what, for his no- 
tions on the subject were very indefinite ; but he felt a want, 
a craving for something that could give him the support 
which he possessed not in his own heart — ^for something that 
would afford him hope when there was nought within him 
but despair. He had heard — ^he knew, indeed— that the 
Ciiristian religion promised pardon for offences, hope to the 
sinner, peace to the repentant; and he sent to the clergy- 
man to seek a certain portion of religion, just a's a thirsty 
labourer would send to a public-house ibr a jug of beer. 

The conversation, as 1 have said, was of a very desnitoiy 
kind. 

The subject of religion was approached in a timid, un- 
certain sort of way, by Sir William, more as an opening 
than anything else; and the clergyman answered in a few 
brief but very striking words, which produced a deep cilfect. 
Jlc treated the matter less doctrinally thmi philosophically, 
and in such a manner that Sir William Winslow was inclined 
to fancy what he said had a personal application to himself, 
although the good man had no such intention. 

It is beautifully and bappilv ordained,’* said the clergy- 
man, in answer to something wnich bad preceded, that the 
commission of crime and the reproaches of conscience, very 
frequently, by the desolation which they produce in worldly 
things, should awaken in us the conviction of another state, 
give us a sense of our immortality, and teach the man who 
has only known himself as a mere animal, that he possesses 
a spirit, to be lost or saved, to live for ever to punisninent or 
felicity. That conviction once gained, the question naturally 
follows, ‘ What must I do to be saved?’ The Word of God 
replies, * Repent;’ and repentance to salvation is not unfire- 
quently the consequence.” 

Sir William Winslow mused; but after a time he replied, 
in a discursive manner, is a curious consideration what 
this same spirit could be. I doubt not its existence; far 1 
feel a moving power within me, apart from and independent 
of mere will. But wbat is it? 1 see it not. No one has 
ever seen it.” 

“Hold, hold!” cried the (jjergyman; “you must not say 
that. The records of Scripture bear witness that spirits hjve 
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been seen; and it can be shown philosophically that there is 
tio reason ter supposing such a thing impossible.” 

The worthy pastor had been set upon a subject which was 
a favourite one with him, and he went on, citing liistory after 
history and inl»tance after instance, to prove that under ccr* 
tain circumstances there were means of communication esta- 
blished between the dead and the living, lie even went so 
far as to argue that it would be absurd to suppose it other- 
wise; that granting there is such a thing as spirit, and that 
spirit is immortal, all analogy would show that there must 
be a power in the disembodied of producing certain influences 
upon their brethren in the f esh. You cannot point out any 
order of beings,” he said, “from the most imperfect to the 
most perfect, which has not some knowledge and commu- 
nication with those next to it in the great scale of animated 
nature.” 

Sir William Winslow listened, but replied not, keeping his 
teeth tightly shut and his lips compressed ; and the clergy- 
man proceeded in the same strain till the clock struck ten, 
when he suddenly rose to depart. 

His host would willingly have detained him a little longer, 
for, as 1 have said, he loved not to be alone but he was too 
haughty to press it beyond one request; and* the clergyman, 
who was a man of habit, always retired at ten. 

When he was gone, Sir William walked into the drawing- 
room and ordered coffee. He took it very strong, and that 
agitated rather than calmed his nerves. He walked up and 
down for half-an-hour, and then he said to himself, “I will 
go and look over these letters. There is no use in going to 
bed : I should not sleep. He then ordered candles in the 
library; but he would not go thither till they were lighted. 
When that was done he walked slowly in, and took up some 
of the unopened letters with which the table was strewed. 
The second which he broke was signed “ Overton and after 
having run his eye down the page, he threw it away with a 
look of anger, lie would read no more, and sitting down in 
the large arm-chair where so often his father had sat, he 
gnawed his lip, with his eyes bent upon the ground. 

The clock struck eleven, and Sir William started in his 
seatrand counted it. A minute or two after, he took out his 
pocket-book, and drew from it a folded piece of vellum. He 
did not then look at the contents, however, but thrust it into 
a- drawer of the table. Then rising from his seat he walked 
to the window and looked out. was a beautiful moonlight 
ni^ht, the soft, silvery rays resting on the lawns and woods 
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of the park, sad the little sta^ faint and sleepy in the sl^. 
He Eased ibr several minutes ; but 1 know not whether he 
behdd anything save the objects of his own fancy. I'hen he 
walked up and down the room again, and twice stood for a 
moment or two opposite the drawer in the library table* At 
length he suddenly pulled it open, took out the vellum, un* 
folded it, and read the strange contents. 

v.®? !” he exclaimed, after thinking for a moment, 

this is devilish strange I It is the very day she drowned 
herself!’’ and the vellum trembled in his hand. ** I won’t go. 
Why should I go?” 

He looked at the writing ^ain. She will come and fetch 
n^e 1” he repeated, with his Dp curling. ^^1 should like to 
see her;” and the proud spirit seemed to rise up again in full 
force. But then he shook his head sadly, and murmured, 
**roor girl! she told me once before she would come, and 
she did — to her own destruction.” 

The clock struck the half-hour, and in great agitation — 
agitation scarcely sane — Sir William Winslow walked up and 
down the room again, with a wild, irregular step, his eyes 
rolling in his head as’ if he saw some strange sight, and his 
hand frequently carried to his brow and pressed tight upon 
his forehead. 

At the end of about ten minutes be stopped, gazed vacantly 
upon the Door, and then with a sudden start exclaimed 
aloud, ^^1 will go to her! She shall not say that I feared 
her. She shall not come here — ^no, no ; yet I believe that, 
alive or dead, she would do it if she said it. It is her hand, 
too. That name — ^how often have I seen it with different 
feelings! Poor Susan!” and .walking out of the library 
and through the corridor, he took his hat and quitted the 
house. 

Tljc moon lighted him on bis way through the park. Tie 
could see every pebble in the ground; but yet his step was 
as irregular as if the way had been roiigh and rude. In ever- 
thelesB he went very quick; he seemed impatient; and when 
he ibund the park gates shut, he did not wait to awoken the 
peojilc of the lodge, but cut across to a stile wdiich went over 
the paling, and there he issued forth into the road. iy)out 
two hundred yards before him rose the church, with its good 
broad cemetery, encircled by a low wall. The moon shone 
full on the white building, rising like a spectre amoug&t the 
dark trees and fields around. 

Sir William Winslow stoif^ed suddenly, crossed his ^rma 
upon his chest, and thought. Then the Ij^avy bell of^he 
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church clock began to atrike the hour of midnight; and 
walking rapihly on he reached the g^te of the churchyard, 
while me sound of the last stroke still swung trembling in 
the air. - He Pgesed through the little turnstile and walked 
njp the path, ^ere was a new tombstone close upon the 
ng^t, which he had never seen before, and his eyes fixed 
upon it. The letters of the inscription were all plain in the 
moonlight, and the name Boberts^’ stared him in the face, 
with these words following: ^‘Brutally murdered, by some 
lierson unknown, on the fifth of February, one thousand 
eight hundred and forty-five, in the sixtieth year of his age.'* 
Sir William Winslow trembled violently, and murmured, 
^ Who has done this ? Who has done this ?** 

His courage had well-nigh deserted him entirely; and lie 
paused, hardly able to go on, when a voice from the farther 
side of the cemetery asked, “ Are you come V*’ 

He knew the tongue, though it had sounded sweeter in 
other days ; and striding forward he answered, 1 am here! 
Where alre you?** 

^'Herel** answered the voice from the direction of a tall 
mausoleum over the entrance of the Winslow vault. Come 
on!*’ 

He advanced, but coyld perceive no one. He walked 
round the monument; the space was quite clear around. 
** Where are you? What would you with me?” he cried. 

1 am where I have a right to be,** answered the voice, 
from a spot apparently below his feet. I am amongst those 
from whom sprang a man who promised to make me one of 
them, and broke his promise. 1 am amongst your dead, 
William Winslow ! x our father is on my right band, and 
your mother on my left. Your place is here beside me, and 
will not be long vacant, if your spirit docs not bow itself to 
repentance — ^your strong will does not yield to right." 

God of heaven!” he cried, laying his hand upon the gate 
in the iron railing which surrounded the tomb oud shaking it 
violcntlv; but instantly there was a low laugh, and a voice 
said, *^Foor fool! you ask,” continued the voice, ^‘what I 
would with you? For myself 1 seek nothing. You con 
neither harm nor benefit me more : the time is past — ^the hour 
is go&e by; and what you could once have done is now be- 
yond 3 'our power. But for our boy you can do much : you 
nan atone to the mother by love to the child. Take him to 
yourself; own him as yours; and, oh ! above all things, teach 
him to avoid and to abhor such «;rimes as you yourself have 
coiqiFuitted*** 
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“Our boy!” cried Sir WUliim Winslow. “I knew not 
that you baa one, Susan. Oh, Susan 1 in mereyt in pity, tofi 
me where he is.” 

“Ask your brother,” answered the voice; “ask that kind^ 
noble brother whom you have wronged, ^o has been a 
father to your child when you were depriving himself of his 
inheritance; who has taught him virtue, and honour, and the 
love of God. He will give him to yonr arms if you show 
your961f worthy of him. Thus much for myself, William 
Winslow ; but, oh that there were any power in prayers to 
make you grant that which is needful for another!” 

“Speak, speak!” said be eager! v: “1 will grant whatever 
you ask. 1 wronged you basely, I know; I brc&e my plighted 
word; 1 forfeited my honour given. Speak, Susan! Let me 
make atonement as far as it can now be made.” 

“ The other for whom I prayed is yourself,” answered the 
voice- “ Oh, William Winslow ! beware! The cup is well- 
nigh full. You cannot wake the dead, but you can do justice 
to the living. Bend your knees to Gnd and implore merc;|^; 
humble your heart even before men, and do not persist in 
evil. Restore what you have wrongfully token, and all may 
go well ; but hear the last words that ever you will hear on 
earth from her you wronged on earth : If you persist in the 
evil you can by a word redress, the crime that you think is 
buried for ever in darkness will rise up into light by the 
consequences of your own acts. Such is judgment — such is 
retribution— such is the will of God. Amen!” 

“ But of what particular wrong do yon speak?” asked Sir 
William Winslow. 

There was no answer, and he exclaimed, “ Speak, Susan! 
speak I” 

All was silent, and again and again he endeavoured to ob- 
tain a reply, but in vain. 

At length, moving slowly away, he passed round the other 
side of the church to avoid the grave of the steward, and 
soon reached the park. He hurried homeward, but he en- 
tered not his own house so speedily. For two long hours he 
walked backwards and forwards upon the terrace, with hk 
l^ead bent down and his eyes fixed upon the sand. Who 
shall undertake to detail tiic terrible turns of the straggle, 
then within him? It was a battle between the whole host of 
darkness and the cherubim of the Lord. Fear, and Doubt, 
and Pride, and Vanity, and all their tribes were arrayed 
against the small, bright legion which had gained one small 
spot of vantage-ground in his heart. Doubt andFeaj^he 
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knew must continue for ever, on this side of the ^ave, to 
hold that pi^t of the castle to which he had given tnem ad- 
mittance; but their very presence there made him anxious 
to exclude them from the rest; and he repeated a thousand 
times in spirit, Would to God I had not burned that willl 
Would to God that aught would afford me a fair excuse for 
aci:ug as it dictated! What can I do ? Where can 1 turn? 
IIea\ en send me light and help f 

Still the internal strife lasted long: and when at length he 
re-entered the house, both body and mind felt worn and ex- 
hausted. Ills 'valet gazed at him with one of his quiet, ser- 
pent looks, and said. ^^You seem ill, sir. Had you not better 
have some cordial?” 

“ No, no,” answered Sir William Winslow, turning from 
him with a faint shudder; ^^Iwant nothing but rest. It 
matters not.” 

But that night he did not lie down to rest without bending 
the knee and imploring mercy and protection. It was the 
first time for many years, it was the first night, too, for 
several months that he had slept for more than an hour at a 
time, but now he remained in slumber undisturbed till ten 
o'clock, and when he awoke he felt the efiect of repose. He 
rose, threw on his dressing-gown, and approached the glass 
on his dressing-table. He hardly knew the face that it re- 
flected. He did not feel ill: sleep had refreshed him; his 
limbs were strong and vigorous, but all colour had fled from 
liis cheek. He was thenceforth as pale as the dead. 

He then went to the window for air, and the first thing his 
eye lighted upon was his valet, advanced a steji or two on 
the terrace, talking to a tali, stout man, of a very sallow 
complexion, in a long brown great coat. Sir William Wins- 
low's heart sank, he knew not why. lie did not like to see 
that Italian talking with any one since he had mentioned the 
spots of blood upon his coat; and he gazed fur a moment 
‘ with feelings of pain and alarm at the servant, as he stood 
with his back towards him. Suddenly a change came ovci 
him. He raised his head high, and his proud nostril ex- 
panded. “It matters not!” he said to himself: “I will be 
no man's Bla\e long. 1 will do Cliandos justice : I will pro-| 
vide*for iny poor boy, see him, embrace him ; and then that 
scoundrel shall go forth to do bis worst.” 

With these thoughts he rang his bell sharply, and soon 
after descended to breakfast. Ilia meal was speedily con- 
cluded, and going into the librahry he wrote for some time 
OnfLpaper which he covered seemed to be a mere note ; bu 
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for the other he several times consulted a lawr-book which he 
took down out of the library. * 

When that was done he rang ^ain, and ordered the ser* 
vaiit to send the butler, the bailiff, and the housekeeper to 
him, all together. Before they could be cmlected he liad 
folded the note and addressed it to ** Chandos Winslow, 
£sq. and when the three persons he had sent for appeared, 
with some surprise at the unusual summons, be sai^ 1 
wish you to witness my signature of this paper.” TheWak- 
ing the pen he wrote his name at the bottom, saying, This 
is my last will and testament.” The witnesses put their 
hands to the paper and withdrew, each observing how ill 
their master looked, and arguin<r by the sudden signature of 
his will that he i'elt more unwell than he seemed. 

The event became a matter of gossip in the housekeeper’s 
room, and the Italian valet rubbed his forehead and looked 
thoughtful; but he had not much time for consideration be- 
fore he was called to carry a note, which had just arrived, to 
Sir William, who had gone to his dressing-room previous to 
going out. The man looked at it somewdiat wistfully as he 
took it up; but he dared not finger the envelope, and it was 
delivered without the contents having escaped by the way. 

Countermand my horse,” said his master; “ 1 will write 
an answer directly. Some one is waiting, of eburse.” 

“Yes, Sir William,” replied the valet; and his master 
walked d\it at once and descended to the library. There he 
again spread out the letter before him, and read to the fol- 
lowing effect : — 


The Golden Bull, Klmbley, Mny, 1845. 

am directed by my client, Chandos Winslow, Esq., to inform you, 
Ihftt from documents lately in the possc&Lion of Mr. Rolierts, deceased, pud Irom 
private marks thereon in tlie handwritinjj of the late Sir IJaiTy AVinslow, of the 
true intent and meaning of which private marks the said Chandos Winslow is 
cogniifant, ho lies reason to believe that an authentic copy of the last will and 
testaiucut of the aforesaid Sir Harry Winslow, Bart., signed with his natno, uud 
'^^aated, ‘^.jth June, 1840,' i^ still to be found in a certain dcpobilory at El o *- ley 
House, hitherto unscarched by you ; and in consequence I lieg, in his nattiC, to 
request Unit you will enuso search to lie made in the said place or depobitory, 
with all convenient speed, in the presence of myself, his attorney, or any other 
person or persons whom he may select ; or otherwise, that you will sarictioit 
and permit the said search to bo made* by the said Chandos Winslow, Erq., or 
myself as Lis attomoy, in presence ol yourself, or any othfr person or pei^oiia 
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by younelf sdeoted, as witnesses that the search or examination is well and 
propo'ly macle/ without fraud or favour, by, sir, your most obedient bcrvant, 

Hcnby Milks, 

. Attomoy-at-Law and Bohcltor to the firm of 

Miles, Furlong, and Miles, S . 

P.S. 6ir,— I am directed by my client to infbrm you, that ho has no do&tio to 
be pmpnt in person at the proposed search, as he judges that, under circum- 
stanffi, his visit to Elmaley might not be agreeable. 

When he had read, Sir William Winslow held the letter 
up with a trembling hand, and there was eyidently a renewed 
struggle in his bosom. Bnt his eye rested on the note he 
had written to Cliandos; and perhaps he compared the feel- 
ings with which he had spontaneously addressed his brother 
with those which were now excited by irritated pride, at whaf 
he conceived an attempt to drive him to that which he }iad 
been willing to do undnven. At all events, he smiled — very 
likely at the first discovery of the secret springs of his own 
actions; and sitting down f^ain~-for he bad risen for a mo- 
ment — ^lie wrote the following words: — 

sir William Wiublow preaenU bit compliments to Mr. Miles, and bogs to 
inform him that he Is perfectly at liberty to make the proposed search at Elmsloy. 
Sir William would, however, prefer that it should be made in Uio pi'esrnce ot 
his brother, Mr Chandos Winslow, whom he will be happy to see at Eliubloy 
as soon as possible for tliat purpose. Xfe sincerely hopes that the will may be 
found, as it may save some trouble ; but at the some tunc he begs Mr Miles to 
forward or present the enclosed note (written some hours ago) to Mr. M inslow, 
begging him to understand that Sir William adheres to the contents, irrespective 
of the result of the search now demanded. 


Elmsioy, &c. 


The note was immediately despatched, aud the master of 
the house leaned his bead upon his hand in deep thought. 
He was disturbed by the entrance of the valet, who advanced 
with a low and hiunhle bow, saying, Could I speak with 
you for a moment, sir?’* • 

“‘No,” replied the baronet, sternly; “lam engaged.” 

“ But, Sir William ” said the man. 

“Leave the room, sir!” thundered his master; “ did you 
not hear me ?” 
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Sir William Winslow felt he had gained something during 
the last few hours : it was courage of a peculiar sort. The 
day beforCf he would not have found resolution so to answer 
a man w'ho to a certain degree bad his life an^ honour in his 
hands. Now he had no hesitation; and as he sat and 
thought, he asked himself if it was the having taken the first 
step towards atonement which had restored him to his long- 
lost firmness. He though^, it was, and he resolved to go on 
boldly. Perhaps he mistook the cause of the change innim- 
self. His was one of those quick and irritable dispositions 
which cannot bear suspense of any kind — which will rather 
confi’ont the utmost peril that wait an hour in tear ; and the 
very fact of having taken a strong resolution gave the power 
to execute it. But still he fancied that the purpose of doing 
right, of making atonement, was the result of his renewed 
vigour ; and the mistake was salutary. 

In the mean time, the man whom he had dismissed from 
his presence ao abruptly went out to one of the several back- 
doors of the house and looked about, casting his eyes over 
the wood, which there came near the house. For a minute 
or two he seemed to be looking for eometjiing and not dis- 
covering it; but then he beckoned with his finger, and a dark 
man in a long great coat came across from under the trees 
and joined him. * 

They spoke in low tones, but eagerly, for about five mi- 
nutes; and at last the darir man said, ^^No; we had better 
work separate. 1 will manage it, you’ll see ; and you can do 
the same if you but frighten him enough. 1 must speak with 
the woman first; but PU be back in an hour, if think 
he’ll be alone then.” 

“ I dare say he will,” answered the valet. “ Not many 
people come here now ; but if there should be any one, you 
can wait about till he is gone.” 

“ Very well,” replied the other; and with a nod and a low 
laugh be turned away, and left tlie Italian standing at the 
dooi\ 
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CHAPTER XLVL 


Chambos Winslow sat in the little village inn at Elmsley 

with his keen old solicitor from S , who had, as the 

reader has seen, just mingled in a note to Sir William Wins- 
low a certain degree of lawyer-like formality with an affec- 
tation of eommonnlace ease, which he thought was masterly 
in its kind. 

They were awaiting the reply; and the la;vyer cal- 
culated upon one of two ocurses being adopted by the 
baronet to meet the pungent contents of his missive. Sir 
William,*’ he said, addressing Chandos, ‘^will, I imagine, 
either beg to know where the will is supposed to be con- 
cealed, promising to cause search to be made himself ; or 
else he will roughly refer us to his solicitors in London. At 
all events, that last hit of ours yesterday — coming in and 
finding the rough draft of the will in Roberts's handwriting, 
amongst the papers in the cabinet left to you with the other 

2 b — was capital. Hang me, Mr. Winslow, if I did not 
for a minute that it was the will itself! However, as 
it is, we shall have an excellent case of it; and 1 should not 
wonder if it were to go through every court in England, up 
to the House of Lords.” 

A pleasant prospect!” said Chandos, drily; and he fell 
into the silence of expectation. 

‘*^Is Mr. Chandos Winslow here ?” asked a clear, round 
voice, upon the stairs, about five minutes afler ; and starting 
up, Chandos opened the door, when to his surprise he be- 
held Lockwood with the little boy, Tim Stanley. 

‘♦Well, I hope Pve got him here in time,” said Lockwood, 
though I could not get over by noon, as you wished ; for 
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you sec, Gbandos, it is a good long round first to Kortbferry 
and then to Elmsley, and 1 did not receive the .nessage till 
five this morning.” 

Chandos gazed on him in surprise, but shook him warmly 
by the hand and caressed the boy, saying at the sluno 
time, 

^^1 am glad to see you both, Lockwood; but 1 certainly 
had no notion you were coming.” 

“Didn’t you send?” exclaimed Lockwood. “Then who 
the devil did, I wonder? 1 had a message shouted in at my 
window this morning at five, to bring the boy over here by 
noon to-day to meet you. But now we must have some 
dinner, for 1 am hungry enough, and the boy is ravenous. 
What have you done with Faber? Where’s Atra Cura, if 
he is no longer behind the horseman?” 

“ We left him at S ,” replied Chandos : “he was afraid 

to come within ten miles of Elmsley.” 

“ He’s a poor creature,” cried Lockwood ; “ a very poor 
creature indeed. There is something in such weakness that 
debases prosperity, and makes even misfortune contemptible ; 
though It is often an element of grandeur, as Seneca justly 
says: ^ Nihil ague magnam apud nos adnurationem occupei^ 
qumn homo fortiter miser, ^ ” 

“He’s a little chicken-hearted,” said the* lawyer; “but 
he’s very right to keep out of harm’s way when he is not 
paid for going into it. And now, Mr. Winslow, I had better 
ring for something to eat for the nice little fellow-— a son of 
yours, I presume : we can take a bit of lunch at the same 
time. It is an agreeable way of occupying time.” 

The luncheon was ordered; and though Chanoos denied 
the imputed degree of relationshm to Utde Tim, the lawyer 
remained in the same opinion. It did not at all spoil Tim’s 
appetite, however. He was not at all aware that he had 
3 ver had a father, and would quite as soon have had Chandos 
in that capacity as any one else. He set to heartily, then; so 
did Lockwood, and eke the lawyer; but before the latter had 
eaten two mouthfuls, the messenger who had been sent to 
Elmsley returned with a letter for him. 

“ Soon decided !” said Mr. Miles : “ be has not taken long 
to consider.” • 

And after opening the cover which contained the epistle 
addressed to himself, he held the one enclosed in his 
hand, without looking at the direction, while he read the 
other. • 

“Well, this takes me by surprise 1” said the lawy<^r. 
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^^Bemorse of conscieiice, evidently! Bead that, Mr. Wins* 
low : the other is also for yon.” 

ChandoB took the letters, and read first, with much wonder, 
the cme which had been opened; and then broke the seal of 
the other, whith contained these words 

Come to me, Chandoa. Let lu forget tU the pait, and be really brothers for 
the future. If you can show me, as 1 think you hinted, the parlicniars of the 
last wUl, it shall be acted upon hr me as if it were before me. If not, 1 will put 
It in force as far as 1 recollect it; for I certainly did read it once, but that is a 
long time ago, and 1 do not perfectly remember it. At ail events, come to me ; 
for there is a sort of heavy presentiment upon me that my life will not last 
long, and 1 would fisin die in fHendahip with my brother. 

Yours, 


WiLuau WixsLOW. 

“It must be so indeed !” said Chandos Winslow. “This 
change is too great, too sudden, to be in the ordinary course 
of events. Some severe illness must be hanging over him. 
Come, Mr, Miles,* let us go at once : Lockwood will stay with 
the boy till we return." 

“ Nay, I will go with you part of the way, at least," said 
Lockwood ; “and you shall tell me what is the drift of all 
this as you go, for I am in darkness. Tim can take care of 
himself : can’t you, Tim ?" 

Chandos threw Lockwood his brother’s two letters ; and 
while he read them over in silence, little Tim declared he 
could take care of himself very well. Lockwood, however, 
took his hat and accompanied his half-brother and the lawyer 
on their way, sometimes asking a question, sometimes falling 
into a fit of thought. 

“ I’ll tell you what, Chandos," he said at length : “ 1 can- 
not help thmking there is some tribk in all this. I never 
saw such a sudden change. Why, it is only three nights ago 
that he growled at you like a dog." 

“ No, no, there is no trick," replied Mr. Winslow ; “ but I 
fear there is some serious illness, either commenced or ap- 
proaching, which has thus depressed his spirits, and given 
Conscience power to make her voice heard in the stillness of 
the passions." 

“ Well, 1 am not quite satisfied of that," answered Lock- 
wood, “and shall be glad to hear the result; but I will not 
go in with you, W« were never friends, and the sight of me 
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might raise the deyil again. I shall look out for you, how- 
ever, as you come back.” » • 

1 will lead you the shortest way,” said Chandos, speaking 
to the lawyer, who was approaching the great gates ; that 
path takes one half-a-mile round ; and procee&mg along the 
road, he did not enter the park till he reached a small door- 
way which stood open during the day. 

The path with which this doorway communicated led 
through the depth of a splendid wood of Spanish chesnuts, 
divided by somewhat formal alleys, which crossed each other 
in various directions. When Chandos and his companions 
had walked on not more than two hundred yards, they could 
hear the voices of two persons speaking vehemently ; and at 
the first traversing alley which they came to, they all turned 
their heads to the right, whence the sounds proceeded. Per- 
haps eighty or ninety yards from them, under the green 
shade of the wide leafy trees, were standing a man and a 
woman. 

The man Chandos immediately recognised as his com- 
panion in the stage-coach some days before, and in the 
woman, whose face was turned towards them, he saw Sally 
Stanley, She was throwing about her arms in wild and even 
fierce gesticulation, and in the stillness of their footfalls over 
the turf he could hear her exclaim, If you do,* a curse will 
cleave to you and destroy you, which never failed yet — a 

curse which will ” But then her eyes lighted on the 

three persons who were passing, and she darted in amongst 
the trees. 

The man followed her, after taking a look round ; and 
Lockwood asked, “Do you know who those are?” 

“Tim’s mother,” answered Chandos, “and one of her 
tribe, I suppose.” 

“ One of the gipsies, if you mean that," replied Lockwood; 
“and the worst fellow amongst them. If 1 catch him I will 
break every bone in his skin. He gave me a blow when 1 
had my hands tied, and 1 will not forget him. But as to 
Sally Stanley being one of the gipsies, Chandos, that is a 
mistake.” 

“Then my suspicions axe correct?'* said Mr. Winslow, 
with an inquiring look at the other’s fhce. How was She 
saved from the river?” 

“That I don’t know,” replied Lockwood: “the gipsies 
V- pulled her out, I suppose. But I thought you must have 
known all about it, from your Ibndness for the boy. If you 
come to calculate, you wul see whose son he must be.” • 
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“ How strange are the turns of fate !” said Chandos ; and 
the whole j^arty felltfinto deep thought. 

Two or three minutes after, Lockwood halted, saying, “I 
will go out into the open part of the park and wait for you 
under a tree, for 1 am anxious to have the first news ; and 
Chandos and the lawyer walked on to the house, which was 
not more than a quarter of a mile in advance. When they 
were gone, Lockwood sauntered up and down for about ten 
minutes — perhaps it might he a little more ; for ho was a man 
accustomed to solitude and his own thoughts, so that lonely 
time flew fast with him. At length, however, he thought 
be heard a light step running, and the next moment Sally 
Stanley was by his side. Her face was eager, and her eyes 
sparkling, but not with joy. 

Lockwood,*’ she said, in a low tone, ‘‘Lockwood, run up 
to the village — ^to the inn!” 

“ Has anything happened to the boy?” cried Lockwood, 
with a look of apprehension. 

“No, no!" answered the woman; “but run; find out what 

the two men are doing over here — the two men from S . 

Listen to what they say, and save him if they are seeking 
him.” 

Her meaning was not very clear; but there was so much 
apprehension and impatience in her look, that Lockwood, 
saying, “Well, well; I suppose 1 shall find out what you 
mean when I get there,” turned away and left her. 

His long legs and his quick steps soon brought him to the 
door of the “ Golden Bull,” at Elmsley; but all seemed quiet 
on the outside of the house, at least. There was a little sort 
* of gig, with the horse taken out, standing in the road, and ^ 
no other thing to attract attention. Lockwood entered the 
house, and was about to walk up to the room where the 
hoy had been left, when, in what was called the parlour, 
on the left, he beard some men’s voices speaking; and in he 
went. 

The room contained two men, and a servant-girl putting 
down some beer and glasses before them; and Lockwood sat 
down and asked for a glass of ale. Two or three sentences 
passed between the previous occupants of the room, which 
seemed principally to refer to their own dinner; but there 
were words mingled with their discourse which made the last 
comer lend an attentive ear; and before the ale was brought 
to him he rose, walked slowly out of the room with a care- • 
less air, harried up-stairs, and spoke a few eager words to 
the boy Tim, 
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lie was answered only by a look of quick intelligence ; and 
after receiving a few words of clear direction as tb the way to 
Elnisley House, Tim snatched up his cap and ran off. 

Lockwood then descended to the parlour ^ain, drank his 
ale, and took up an old newspaper that la/ m one of the 
tablea* 
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CHAPTEE XLVII. 


I Wb niTMt now turn again to Sir William Wintlow. Hc-ie- 
snained lor Tul^ a quarter of an hour in thought , 1 nt then 
lie I '‘Tid walked backwards tind forwards in the library 
vitira quw ria.re was a si niggle within him. While 
be had remained seated, old old habits of though^ 

old vices of the mind, began to return upon him. 'None oS 
the de\ils which torture and tempt humanity ever give up 
^eir prey withou|\ strife, and they wrestled with his spint 
still ; Wt remorse, and wearing, constant apprehension, had 
shaicen their hold of him, and he was stiong enough to cast 
them off. There came, too, in aid of better feelings, that 
longing for companionship, for the support of lo\ c oi friend- 
snip, which grows upon the heart when worldly enjoyments 
fkil. He thought what a pity it was that he and Chandos 
bad not lived together in affection, lie knew that it was his 
own fault, and he resolved it should be his own fault no 
longer. Yet he doubted himscll— yet be feared; and at 
length, after he had walked up and down at the sanie hur- 
ried pace for about three-quarters of an hour, he started, 
with a feeling almost of irritation, when the servant opened 
the door and announced that Mr. Winslow and another 
gentleman were in the drawing-<room. 

Show them in,^* said Sir William Winslow, and he stood 
leaning on the library table, watching the dooi. 

The expression of his brother’s countenance at once re- 
moved all that was painful in his feelings. It was lull of 
kindness and tenderness ; and advancing with a quick step, 
Chandos took Sir William’s proffered hand m both of his 
own, and pressed it warmly. ^ 

“ This is very kind of you, William,” he said “ But, 
good God! how ill you look! In heaven’s name, send lor 
some physician!” 
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“ No, no, Chandos,” said Sir William Winslow; “there is 
no need. 1 have gone through much mental pain since I 
saw you — ^but of that no more: let us for the future be 
brothers indeed. But now to business. You may scarck 
where you please for the will you mention, *and I trust in 
God you may find it.” 

“No, William,” said Ghandos, frankly. “I will tell you 
where 1 think it is. Search for it yourself; 1 trust you 
fully.” 

Mr. Miles pulled him by the sleeve, saying, “But, my 
dear sir, my dear sir ” 

“ Hubhl” said Ghandos, sternly. “I think, Wi l liamJ*^,^^^^ 
continued, “from a memorandum I have 
k the drawer of tlmt taU^ ; and I and my soji^of will 
qiijt if y^kpilLVwhile you search.*!!^^^ 

•{‘Not fop-tJie w^Jrldr’ nst)lied Sir William Wins^tfi ^j rj^t ^ 
you are mistaken, Chandosj tks 

msy sec;” and he. drewudt'*t‘he drawer with a sharp pull, 
rheie appeared •^filing but a small piece of vellum, folded 
like a Icttoi, and the lawyer immediately exclaimed, “There 

“No, sir; it is not,” answered Sir WUHam Winslom with 



with the initials ‘S. U. E.’ which 1 interpret ‘Secret Drawer, 
Elmsley.’ Now, I know of no secret drawer but the one in 
that table, which I have once or twice seen my father open.” 

Sir William instantly pressed on the inside as he was 
directed, but without effect ; and he turned towards the bell, 
saving, “I will have it broken open, for 1 feel it yield under 
my hand.” 

“Stay, stay I” said Ghandos. “Let me try;” and comings 
round to that side of the table, he put his hand into the 
drawer and pressed hard. At the first touch, the piece of 
wood which formed the false back flew out, and an inner 
drawer was pushed forward by a spring from behind. It 
contained a considerable number of papers, and a small 
basket full of gold coin. At the top of the papers, hotuever, 
w'as a packet, sealed with black, and marked in a lawyer's 
hand, “Last Will and Testament of Sir Harry Graves Wins- 
low, Bart.” Underneath was written, in Sir Harry’s own 
handwriting, “For GhandoB Winslow, Esq. To be opened 
before the funeral.” 
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Cliaiidos did not touch the Tvill; but Sir William tools it 
out aud put it into his hauds, saying at the same time, 
“Siay ! We had better have more ^itnes^cs before you open 
and ringing the boll, he ordered the butler to be sent, 

“ My brothei , Mr. "Winslow,” he said, when the msu ap- 
peared, “has pointed out to me this bccrot dra'wer, nhich 1 
had not before discovered; and in it we have found a paper, 
which seems to be a later will of my father’s than tliat 
already read. I wi'ib j^ou to be present while it is examined. 
j|Now, Chaudos, let us bear the contents.” 

F Cltandos opened it, aud placed the paper which he found 
Mthin the cover in the hands of Mr. Miles, w'ho, wjlh speo* 
Taclcs on nifee, proceeded to read it aloud, havii%'%8t ascer- ^ 
tained that it was didy sigued^d^aflPCjg»4s. , ' 

ft Tli| purport, of the will. was precisely 7' 

and the estates attached, with all th^ * 
||ii‘nHure,^W6iCiy-^ftffcrpfew^^ in^the house, were J<.ft to 
Chandos Winslow ; but tbc properly charged with au 
.annuity of four hundred a-ycar to Faber. A few lf{^acieS(^. 
were given to servants. I’he sum of five thousaniJiwj^^^ 
in lieu of all other^demands, was assigned to LockwoodTaSa'. 
all other properly^ real and personal, including a large, sum 
in public securities, of the existence of which 8ir William had 
been hitherto Ignorant, was left to the deceased baronet’d 
eldest son. The clergyman of the village and a geiitlenian 
in London were named as executors, together with Mr. 
l^herts, whom Sir Harry probably expected to act tor all. 

When the will had been read, Sir William took his bro- 
ther's hand and pressed it in his own. Then nodding bis 
head to the butler, he said, “ You may go. Now, my e-oo*’ 
sir,” he continued, turning to Mr. Mile® “ 
can do is to take that paper down 
named, in the village oi Elmsley ; tv 
and ask him if he is prepared to act ^ 
necessary steps for substituting tbi . ‘ I’^mer. I 

shall of course consent to all tha» if -.inquired. There may 
be some difficulty, indeed, as to the Abbey property, in re- 

f ird to which 1 have acted rashly ; but that 1 must settle as 
can. My brother will join you in a little time at the inn: 
at present I wish to speak to him for a few minutes.” 

lie spoke in somewhat of his old imperious tone ; and the 
lawyer took the hint, and departed rapidly. 

“ And now, Chandos,” said 6ir William Winslow, in a 
Toic£ that trembled with some emotion, “tell me ohe thing: 
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Have you not a boy under your charge-r-a boy of about 
ficven or eight years old?” * ^ 

I have, William,” answered Chandos, with a faint smile; 

“ and as fine and brave a boy he is as ever liyed.” 

Is he not my son?” demanded Sir William Winslow, in 
a low tone. 

I have every*reason to think he is,” answered Chandos* 

“ Where is he? where is he?” exclaimed his brother, “I 
must see him, Chandos ; I must have him here.” 

That you can have in half-an-hour,” answered Chandos: 
left him at the village inn.” 

** Oh, seiid him to me!” cried Sir William: “I knew not 
sh^ ’ml had a child. Yel, stay one moment. Promise me, 
Ch ' as a i/ ♦T4-cf»k<inour, if anything befals to take me 
Lem . il:at 3"ou will be a father to my hoy.” 

“ lie you sure I will, William,” answered Cbo" \;s Wins- 
low’. “Is there anything more?” 

“■ Yes, one thing more,” replied his brother, taking up the 
paper he had written in the morning. “ I have there put 
<iown my wishes — informally, perhaps— in the shape of a 
will. I have named you my executor ; and I am sure that, 
whether the will be valid or not, you will carry it out.” 

“ Upon my honour,” answered Chandos Winslow, “ if you 
have left the boy your whole property, it shall be his.” 

“No, I have not done that,” said Sir William. “I have 
not wronged 3'^ou, Chandos, in this at least. And now send 
me my boy as soon as may be; but come yourself afterwards. 
Take the will with you. No one can tell what may happen 
frc'in hour to hour in this life.” 

“That is true, William,” answered Chandos; “but yet I 
trust there is no such imminent danger, though it is evident 
^you are *fiir from well. If you would see a physician, you . 
would really greatly oblige me; but I will speak with you 
. ^ l OM Lon th^t subject when 1 return, which shall be ere lodg,” ^ 
, The w'as gone, Sir William Winslow ' 

rang the ball andaenTTO^jhis valet. The man entered with 
a peculiarly placable smiling look — a visitation with 

which his countenance w® seldom troubled. But it was 
soon changed into one oft dark malevolence; for the first 
words oC.his master wef€ 4 “I sent for you, Benini, fb tell 
3'nu that I shall have fto fisrlher need of your services aft^r 
the end of a month. Yo Aave warning to that effect. You 
jnaygo.” ^ . P ] 

ft “A^ery well, Sir WiJ^ara,” replied the man; “bub it ^ 
wight be better for you tbt^iuk.” , • 
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“J have thought,” answered Sir William, sternly: “ 3 " 0 u 
retire, 1 say.” 

The man bowed and left the room, and Sir William mur- 
mured, ^^That^s done. I will not live in fear. Death is 
better.” 

“ There is a roan at the hall-door wishes to speak u ith 
you, sir,” said a footman, entering almost the moment alter 
the valet had quitted the room. 

^*1 am busy,” said his master: ‘^1 cannot be disturbed. 
Who is he?” 

“I do not know, sir,” answered the servant; “a tall, 
strong man, well-dressed enough, but with a face like a 
gipsy or a mulatto. He said he must and would sec you, as 
he had business of importance to speak about.” 

“ Well, if he must and will see me, send him in,” said the 
baronet. think I will soon despatch his business.” 

The servant retired, and soon returned with the same 
personage whom Chandos had seen speaking in the park 
with her whom we have called hitherto Sally Stanley. 

“ What do you want with me?” asked Sir William fiercol 3 \ 

His >isiter paused till the door was shut, and then replied, 
in a rude, familiaT tone, “ 1 want a little money. Sir William ; 
that^s the truth. But if 1 get money, I can give money’s 
worth.” 

Sir William Winslow’s heart sank. “ Indeed !” he said ; 

pray, what can you give?” 

“ Silence,” answered the man. 

“ Silence 1” repeated the baronet in a low voice; “silence 
about what?” 


will tell you a little story, sir,” was the answer. “I 
*mn a poor man, who get my living how I can. On the T'th 
of last February I was in the grounds of Northferr}^ House, 
^rom a little before five till an hour or two after. Mow, I 
want a thousand pounds. When 1 have got it, 1 will ^ 
^abroad and join some of my own people in auctb«rcouiift\\^**| 
Sir William Winslow had faller tmo wll. fit of* thought, 
and his lips were very white. TIpugh conscience had rovt cd 
him at first, even with the valet yet on further considera- 
tion, his courage, as we have «en, had revived, lie hud 
argued, too, thattlie Italian could prove little or nothing, 
unsupported by the evidence & otliCrs; but tliis case was, 
different. He dared not grapple^with it. His bruin seemed 
to reel ; his heart felt as if the l^food stood still in it. The«»M 
man had been on the spot at th< , he had evidently seen 
all. * llis testimony jomed to w of the Italian was death. A 
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STould he brave it? AYould he dare him to do his worst? 
Would he undergo trial — ^risk condemnation? fLe thought • 
of his son, of his brother, of his family, of the honour ofhia 
name and race ; and when the man went away, the basket 
lull of gold pieces which had been found in the secret drawp 
was empty. 

The unhappy man whom he left sat for a few minutes with 
his hands covering his eyes. Who shall teU the agony of 
liis thoughts? He was roused by some one tapping at one 
of the windows which descended to the ground; and starting 
up he beheld a beautiful boy, with a sunburnt face, plainly 
but well dressed, gazing in. 

Sir William strode forward, threw the window open, and 
gazed at the boy with strange and new sensations. “Who are 
you, my dear?” he said, taking his hand and leading him in. 
“Did Mr. Winslow send you?” 

“No,” answered the boy; “I came to seek him: Mr. 
Lockwood sent me.” 

“But do you not live with Mr. Winslow?" asked Sir 
William ; “is he not kind to you?” 

“Oh! that he is,” replied the boy, warmly. “But is he 
here?” 

Sir William Winslow cast his arms round liim, held him 
to his heart, and wept, without reply. 

“No harm has happened to him?” asked the boy, anxi- 
ously. 

“Oh, no!” said his father; “no. He promised to send 
you down to me; “ but he must have taken a different road 
from that by which you came. What Sid you want with 
him? Do you know who 1 am?” 

“No, I do not,” replied the boy; “but if you are Sir 
William Winslow, his brother, I was to tell you, in case he 
was gone " 

“What were you to tell?” demanded the baronet. “I 
•'m. Sir Wilh’am Winslow.” 

“ Then put '''”»r ear aiid I will whisper it,” said the*, 
boy; “ for I was not to lefhny one else hear. Mr. Lockwood 
said that you were to mount your horse and ride over to 
Winslow Abbey as fast as possible, by the east gates of the 
park, because there are two constables, come over* from 

S , drinking at the inn; and he heard them say that they 

would have you in Jail in an hour, as they had your brother 
but that they would dine 5^ st.” 

Sir William gazed at the with straining eyes, but with- 
Qut reply; and the sweet y<^g voice added^ “ Oh, got 
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It is a horrible place a jail. Any place is better tht^< 
that.'* ^ 

“ It is,” said Sir William Winslow, solemnly. “ Tt is.” 

Again he held the boy to his heart ; he pressed a warm 
and eager kis6 upon his broad forehead, laid his hand upon 
his head, and said aloud, ^*May God bless thcc, my child !” 
He then turned abruptly, and quitted the room by a door 
which led to a small cabinet beyond. 

The boy gazed over all the fine things the library con- 
tained for a minute or two, and then asked himself if he 
should go or stay. The next moment he heard a report of 
fire-arms, a heavy fall, and a low groan. The boy was ter- 
rified, he knew not at what. He crept towards the door and 
listened ; but the moment after he heard the voice of CJhan J 
dos in the hall, and running out he caught him by the hanJ 
as he was speaking to one of the old footmen, and said in a 
low voice, “ Some one has been shooting in the liouse, anf 
there is a groaning in that room.” 

“What does he mean?” asked Chandos, addressing th 
old man in much agitation. 

“ I thought 1 heard a shot too, sir, when I was coming tg 
answer your bell,*’ said the servant, with a pale face. ^ “ a 
hope nothing has happened. Master has been very odd all 
day.” 

“ Where is it, Tim? Where is it?” cried Chandos. 

“ Hefe !” said the boy, leading the way to the library, and' 
then pointing to the door. 

They opened it, and found what had been Sir Williajn 
Winslow on the hoor, with a pistol firmly clenched in his 
right hand and the barrel rasped between bis teeth. A* 
powder-flask and a bag of bails lay on a chair, and the car- 
pet was drenched with blood 1 
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CHAPTER XLViri. 


Jrowds came and went to and from Elnialey Iloufse. For 
‘l long week the little world of the neighbourhood was kept 
agitation by facts and falsehoods. Coroners* juries sat, 
|k 1 returned a verdict as much opposed to common sense as 
pual. The constables from S — — went back to their own 
Bace unaccompanied, and lost their labour. The Great De- 
ourer had swallowed up the destined prey of judges and 
^ries. Sir William Winslow was pronottneed to have de- 
Xroyed himself in a moment of temporary insanity, and 
pere is no trying of the dead for murder. The people 
kiewed the plain and unostentatious funeral witn feelings of 
greater awe than are usually felt; for crime, from its happy 
larity, has a greater tflfect than common death. Wild tales 
[were told — some near to, some far from, the^truth ; and the 
line da}'s’ wonder subsided, leaving the sky^ clear and the 
^vaters smooth again. 

So much lor the outside of Elmsley House. In the inside 
kther scenes were taking place. Cliandos did not quit the 
lionsc, but with his solicitor remained in possession of that 
^vhich was now his own; but the second night after the fatal 
j event, when the coroner had sat and his jury had returned 
Jlieir verilict, the old servant Jacob came to his young mas-, 
in the library, to tell him that there was a woman walk- 
ig round and round the house, and weeping. ** 

‘‘I saw her just now, sir,” said the man, “ and she seems 
flesh and blood ; but were it not for that, I could al^tiost 
Iwear that it was poor Susan Grey of the mill, who drowned 
ucrsclf, you may remember.” 

“She was saved, my good friend,” answered Chandos. 
will go and speak to her.t? 

Jle went, and wdiat took place be did not ever care to^ro* 
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peat; but cot bis return be ordered tbe ball-door to be IdfllU 
emeu night and day, and no one to oppose the entrance of | 
that woman at any time, or to speak to her if they saw her. f 
Each night she visited the room where the body of Sir Wil- i 
liam AVinslow lay, and sat beside it from the hour of midnight 
till the east grew grey. On the night before the funeral she ' 
coveted the coffin with ivy-leaves, and lingered till it was 
quite light ere she departed. Ohandos Winslow was already 
up, and a servant who watched at the door instantly gave 
him notice that she was going forth. He followed her at , 
oime, and spoke to her both long and earnestly. The scr- 
vsmts from the windows saw him show her a paper, too , but 
she did not return with him to the house, which they judged 
by his gestures that he asked her to do. 

On the following day he and the boy Tim went out on 
foot, in deep mourning, and remained away for several 
hours; and in tbe evening they set out for London. 

The first visit of Chandos was, as might be expected, to 
tbe house of General Tracy; bnt he had little mure to tell 
than the party there already knew, for his letters had been i 
^quent during the last week. He thought Rose looked more 
lo\e]y than ever; and though all that she had gone through, 
and the dark events which had connected themselves with the 


rise and progress of their love, had cast a saddening shade 
over the sparkling brightness of her face, yet there seemed 
to tbe eyes of Chandos more gained tlian lost that soften- 
ing melancholy. When Emily appeared she was in mourn- 
ing, not very deep, yet sufficient to mark a sense of the 
pamful circumstances under which she bad been freed from s 
Her ill-starred engagement to his brother. She greeted him 
warmly and affectionately, and gazed at him and Rose as they 
sat together on the sofa, as if she fancied, in her desponding 
snood, that in their happiness would consist her future A 
brighter fiite, however, was reserved for her at last. 


A good deal of business remained for Chandos to tiansact 
His brother’s will, by which a thousand per annOJi was be- 
qiiqi|hed to “the boy now under the charge of Chandos 
Winslow, Esq.,” was proved ; and, to avoid all doubt or cavil 
which such vague expressions might cause at a future period, 
Chandos at once secured the annuity to his little lirotifjC by 
deed. With Lord Overton he found no difficulty. The 
production of his father’s second will showed at once that Sir 
Wiliam Winslow had no power to sell the Winslow Abbey 
estate ; and the money to repa^^ the sum which had been re^, 
eci: cd as part payment was easily raised upon the Klmsley 
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ip’opcrty* The remainder of the rents of that portion of his 
^and the young baronet set aside as a sinking-fund to pay o^ ‘ 
,,the enciHiihrance; and from that source, with the money in 
^he public funds, the j)roperty was cleared in a few years. 
tWheii all the necessw arrangements were comjilete in Lon- 
Jdon, Charidos Icft^tne little boy at the house of General 
'Trac 3 % arid went down again to prepare Winslow Abbey for 
pthc reception of a bride. Much was wanting; but skill, and 
taste, and ample means accomplished with great speed the 
reparation of all that many years of neglect had done to dila- 
pidate tliG building and desolate the grounds. 

‘ It was one day while thus employed that he was joined in 
the park by Lockwood, who came to tell him a young gipsy 
had been to his house to ask where Chandos was, and to re- 
c^ucst him to come down to the wood on the other side of the 
nver. 

“I fear,’’ said Lockwood, “that poor girl is very ill, from 
what the lad told me.” 

Chandos went instantly to the spot pointed out, and found 
the apprehensions of Lockwood fully verified. Under a 
coarse, dingy blanket, hung between two trees, to give more 
air than one of the ordinary gipsy tents afforded, jvith dimmed 
^eyes and sunken cheeks, lay the once lovely Susan Grey', 
ller mind was wandering very much, but she knew Chandos 
at once ; nnd from time to time the troubled stream of her 
thoughts seemed to become suddenly clear. The young 
gentleman remained by her side for more than two hours, 
with several of the gipsies, both male and feiufih looking on. 

the course of her rambling and broken con V'^rodiiKiDi much 
of her ]>rrceding history was told. It seemed that when she 
had cast liersclf headlong hrom the bank into the river, near 
^ome gipsies liad been passing by; and an old man, 

' jhe bead of the tribe, had rescued her. It was an exploit of 
-iis old age, and he was proud of it ; and loving her because 
ie bad saved her from destruction, he adopted her as his 
laughter. E&r superior knowledge — for she had been care- 
tully eilucated — and even the occasional aberration ataier 
^tellect, and the quick decision of character which bitter 
: nusfortime sometimes gives, soon obtained for her great con- 
6merati(»u in the tribe, which was confirmed by the accident^ 

\ fulfilment of many of her fortunate guesses. So of cours.; we 
must call them; but it is to be remarked that she herself, 
^^ven in her last hour, maintained that her predictions pro- 
^ceeded from a real foresight of cioming events. Although ^e 
had eagerly sought to see Chandos, he could only discoTC.: 
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that she had one request to make, and that referred to nm 
intermex^t. J| 

“ Let me have Christian burial,” she said more thaxi onc^; 
for I die a Christian ; and lay mc';bee'dc him who shou]|Q 
have been Ay husband.” 

Chandos promised, and he kept hre word; for, much i | 
the scandal of some, the poor miller's errinp: daughter, t1^ 
wandering gipsy woman, lies in the vault of the \Vinslo?)|| 
family. a 

^‘Ay, she came to choose her place more than a monthi 
ago,” said the old sexton, after the funeral: “she gave mSt^j 
two golden soverei^s one night to let her have the keys otv 
the vault for two hours; and I knew very well what sho | 
came for, so 1 didn't disturb her.” j 

It was in the brown autumn time that Rose Tracy gave , 3 
her hand to Chandos Winslow; and at Christmas the whole' J 


party assembled round the fire at Northferry. By the side 
of Emily, cheek had regained the rose and whose lip '} 
bad won back its smiles, sat Horace Fleming. He looked 
very happy. Something was whispered to Emily, while the ‘ 
rest were busy with other things. “No; Horace,” she said 
*‘yet three months, and then if you will.” 

A few other characters remain to be disposed of; but a 
no fpeat length of time has passed since the events jtisi 
4. stalled took place, the fate of several of our people is slill 
hanging in the balance where we weigh till death. Little 
Tim is now, I believe, at Eton, and is a remarkably intelli- 
gent and^a^alde boy. The young gentlemen will excuse 
my not:arc';j^l5ing the name be now goes by. It is ueithfl^; 
Winslow nor Stanley. Lockwood is precisely the same 
being as when Chandos first met with him, down to the 
leather gaiters. One satisfactory thing has occurred within : 
my own knowledge. The Italian, Bcnini, is working in 
chains at Leghorn. He went into the service? of a Russian 


nobleman, who, to Benini's great grief, was cruelly assassi- 
nated at Sienna. The police of Tuscany, howj>ver, did not 
like Benin! to be so much afiheted, and they ti/ed him for 
murder. He persisted in declaring his innocence, hut tb^ 
incredulous brutes would not believe him; and under tho 


mild laws of that mild government he was condemned to 
hard labour for life. 


One word more: Mr. Scriptolemus Bond is a valet-det 
place in Paris, where he exercises his abilities in the samil 
direction as before, though ifl a narrower sphere. He, how-l 
ei'er, is contented with his ikte, although repiniugs wUlj 
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m * 

nictimes visit him, especially when a share-list meets his 

;-C9. 

; On the contrary, Chandos Winslow and Rose his wife are 

S tented, without repining. They may have to suffer some 
s, as a healthy n|||MpU have a cold now and then; but 
’ive w'erc to look ^HFaff hearts, the grand seSret which 
ey would display istnisf *tbat, balance the account of life 
>w we will, the sum of happiness is in favour of virtue, 
w ithout it there is no contentment; and with it, the peace 
7 God, which passeth. all understanding,*’ surpasses ev^ry- 
hing that earth can give. 


TnE END. 







